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INTRODUCTION 


Good Manners—well-bred behavior, based on the kindness of 
heart and courtesy of mind in which they originate—are a funda- 
mental of civilized life. Etiquette—the great body of rules to which 
good society conforms—is the correct expression of good manners. 
Culture—in the social sense—may be defined as the higher polish of 
mind and conduct which results when good manners in every detail 
have become second nature. 

Good Manners should begin (at least in theory) the moment 3 
child is accepted as a member of human society, when it is christened 
and practically as soon as it can hold a spoon. Good Manners should 
end only with death. We need only remember that English peer 
who, when told he was dying, ordered his valet to shave him, and 
when the latter expostulated, cried: “What, would you have me 
enter the presence of my Maker unshaven?” The arrangement of the 
present volume is based on this theory of good manners—the only 
right one—and has been carried out in a flexible and common-sense 
manner. From “the cradle to the grave,” to use a much-abused 
phrase, “The Book of Good Manners” covers its subject—as the 
author has every reason to believe—with a continuity of inter- 
connection and detail which should make it indispensable. 

The correct practice of good manners, the thousand and one rules 
of etiquette, the countless niceties of culture are too numerous to be 
acquired by observation. The author’s aim in this volume has been 
to supply an encyclopedic guide and work of reference which will 
answer every question that may present itself; which will cover 
every phase of its subject. His aim has been to make it the Amer- 
ican book of manners, In life in general, in the home, in business, 
in social intercourse the collective best opinion of the community 
is crystallized in established conventions and rules of procedure. 
If we wish to “play the game” we must do so in accordance with 
these rules. To “play the game” properly, to be accepted as socially 
competent, as a person of taste, culture and refinement, as belonging 
to good society, you must know these rules—the secret of social 
success. And this opportunity the author has tried to make avail- 
able in “The Book of Good Manners.” 
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BOOK OF GOOD MANNERS 


CHAPTER I 
THE CHRISTENING 


The Beginning of Good Manners.—The child is “the father of 
the man” and, even more important, the mother of the woman. 
Children are men and women in the making, and a child’s acceptance 
as a member of human society at large begins with its christening, 
when it is received in the religious community as an individual. 
Hence, though the child does not, in practice, begin to learn the rudi- 
ments of manners from association with the adult members of the 
family until, perhaps, the age of four or five, its christening does 
mark the beginning of its social life. 

The Birth Announcement.—Cards (engraved, not printed; any 
good stationer will supply current styles) are used by the parents 
to announce the birth of a child. Plain white cards, with the name 
of parents and child, or merely the word “Son” or “Daughter,” if 
the child has not as yet been named, are formal. Informal, but 
standardized by use, is the employ of a card larger than the ordinary 
visiting card, to which a smaller one, bearing the child’s name, is 
attached by a little white ribbon. Very personal, and almost as 
intimate as the note sent a close friend, are the attractive special 
cards which the stationer has in stock for the occasion. 

The Reply—tThe reply to a birth announcement must be prompt. 
A short, warm note of congratulations, not too conventional, best 
answers the purpose. Gifts of flowers, jellies, etc., for the mother or 
some little article for the child are a graceful courtesy; but not im- 
perative, since the note of congratulations answers the needs of the 
occasion. 

The Informal Christening Invitation—In one sense, invitations to 
a christening are usually informal: a christening concerns primarily 
the family and a few intimate friends. Hence the best usage of the 
day sanctions the use of the telephone or invitation by word or mouth; 
though the note invitation is always in good form. The proper 
telephone invitation is as follows: 


“Won’t you come to baby’s christening this Sunday, and bring 
Mr. Black. It is a home christening ;—four o’clock.” 
The informal note may be expressed as follows: 
T 
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“Dear Mrs. GREY: 


“We are christening the baby next Sunday, at four. Trinity 
Church Chapel is so near and we have known Dr. Goodly so long 
that we have decided upon a church christening. We also may 
count on Mr. Grey, I suppose, and perhaps the children would like 
to come. 

“Sincerely, 
“ALICE WHITE.” 


The following model is a trifle less intimate : 
“DEAR Mrs. GREY: 


“We thought we would like to ask a few friends to little Robert's 
christening next Thursday afternoon, in St. George’s Church and I 
hope that you and Mr. Grey, and should she feel like coming, 
Henrietta as well,* will attend the ceremony, which has been set 
for four o’clock. We hope that you will come and see baby’s things 
at the house where we are receiving informally after the baptism. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“IrMA T. Brown.” 


The Formal Christening Invitation—While informality is the 
keynote of most christenings, it is quite natural for proud parents to 
wish to celebrate the first appearance in public of a first-born child 
with a more elaborate christening. Notes or cards of invitation to a 
christening should be sent a week or ten days before the event. In 
such case the invitation may take the form of a written note, or an 
engraved card, as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Willard T. Brown 
request the pleasure of 
your company 
at the christening of their son 
(or, at a reception in honor of the christening of their son) 
Willard T. Brown, Jr. 
on Sunday afternoon May the twelfth 
at four o’clock 
at Trinity Church 
(or, from four until six o’clock 
12 Tremaine Street) 


If preferred the formal church invitation may be followed by the 


words: “And afterward at their home, 12 Tremaine Street, from 
four until six P. M.” 


* A graceful reference to the child to be christened, such as “If George, 


Jr, knew what it were all about I feel sure that he would also want you 
to come,” is quite in place, 
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Gifts—Christening gifts—a baby garment, jewelry, silver—should 
be sent in a white box, white-paper wrapped, tied with white ribbon. 
The donor’s visiting card should bear the words: “To Master (or 
Miss) Brown, with best wishes from ”’ and the parcel should 
be addressed to the baby in care of its parents. Christening gifts are 
not compulsory (save in the case of godparents) on those attending 
christenings; though flowers sent the mother on receipt of the birth 
announcement are always in good taste. Only in case of a formal 
christening function is it proper to send each donor of a gift a card 
of invitation. Christening gifts call for prompt acknowledgment. 
If the child’s mother, for obvious reasons, cannot acknowledge the 
gift herself, her husband or a near woman relative should do so. 
A proper form of acknowledgment would run as follows: 





“DEAR Mrs. GREEN: 


“Although baby is too young to realize the kindness which 
prompted your gift, she has already shown her appreciation of the 
double-eagle you sent her, for when I showed it to her, all bright 
and shining as it was, she gurgled and clutched for it in the most 
cunning way. If she could say “Thank you, very much,’ I know she 
would; but at present I must say so for her. 

“Sincerely yours,” 


Letter No. 2 
“DeEAR Mr. GREY: 

“The silver christening mug you so generously sent little Robert 
is beautiful, and he shall begin using it at the first possible moment. 
While he will not be able to thank you himself at his christening 
party, Wednesday a week, I shall look forward to seeing you and 
doing so on his behalf. 

“Very sincerely yours,” 

The future rather than the present is usually considered in the 
christening gift. For girls a silver spoon (duplicates may be added 
on birthdays or Christmas, year by year, to form, in time, a complete 
set), gold pieces or books, jewelry and toilette articles are appro- 
priate. For all children the gold pieces, check, or even a bond 
to be held in trust for the child, plus the accumulated interest, until 
he or she be of age, is an appropriate and popular form of gift, and 
one which does not tax the ingenuity of the donor. 

Display of Gifts——A table in the corner of the reception room may 
be used at the christening party for the display of the baby’s gifts. 
Here, whatever the little hero of the occasion may have received in 
the way of garments, silver articles, or other things may appropriately 
be set forth with the cards of the donors attached. Gifts coming 
from a godparent, if silver, mug, bowl or spoon, knife and fork, 
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should bear the child’s name and that of the donor suitably engraved 
(To Henry Morton Grey from William Morton; or, Henry Morton 
Grey, From his godfather William Morton). 

The Sponsors in Baptism.—The exact number of sponsors is a mat- 
ter of choice, according to the best American usage. There may be 
two godfathers and one godmother for a girl, or two godmothers and 
one godfather for a boy; or, in either case, merely one godfather 
and one godmother. They are chosen before the date of the chris- 
tening. In case either or both of the godparents chosen cannot be 
present at the ceremony, proxies may substitute for them. Godpar- 
ents are always intimate friends of the parents: it is highly improper 
to ask mere acquaintances to assume so intimate a responsibility. 
Godparents are privileged to choose their own means of reaching 
the church at a christening; but the child’s parents (unless the 
sponsors have a car of their own) must drive them from the church 
to the reception house. 

Asking a Godparent to Act as Such.—Owing to the more intimate 
degree of friendship presupposed, asking a godparent to act in the 
desired capacity is always quite an informal matter. Word of mouth, 
telephone and telegram are used to proffer the request. One form 
of telegram puts the request in the mouth of the baby itself: 


“Mrs. GEorcE WHITE, 


“Montelone : 
“T came to this house last night. When are you coming to see 
me? 
“Your loving godson, 
“HENRY GREY.” 


A more usual and conventional form is the direct telegram request 
addressed to a friend far away: 


“WILLIAM Morton, 


“American Embassy, Paris. 
“William, Jr., arrived yesterday, at 8 o’clock. Will you be the 
godfather ?” 


Relatives, as a matter of course, are a child’s natural protectors, 
hence an intimate friend who adds another quasirelative and pro- 
tector to those the child already may have, should be preferred for 
a godparent. 

The Acceptance of a Request to Act as Godparent—The honor 
implied by the invitation and the intimacy supposed to exist between 
the one proferring the request and the friend to whom it is made, 
usually does away with any chance of a refusal. An acceptance 
of the duties of godparent should be as informal as the request itself. 
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Such verbal or telegraphic phrases as: “I shall be delighted to act ag 
your dear boy’s (or girl’s or child’s) godmother” or “I shall regard 
it as a great compliment to act as godmother for your boy,” are 
quite naturally indicated. Written acceptances should show the same 
informality of expression: 


“DEAR ALICE? 


“Naturally, I shall be glad to act as Henry’s godfather, and hope 
to make a good one. Let me know, please, whether you wish me to 
go to St. Agnes or come to the house on Sunday, and count upon 
my living up to all the requirements of the office, now as well as 
in the future. 

“WitttaM Morton.” 


or: 


“DEAR ALICE? 


“Of course I shall be delighted to act as one of your baby’s god- 
cnothers. I need not say that I shall take my duties seriously, and 
xot forget the tie which will bind me so closely to your dear little one 
sn the future. 

“As always, affectionately, 
“GENEVIEVE WHITE.” 


The Christening Date.—Modern usage, in general, favors delaying 
the baby’s christening until the young mother is conveniently able 
to attend in person. There is also the religious factor to be taken 
into account which in some denominations makes christening optional 
during a period of several days. The first or second Sunday after 
birth, formerly set as the proper day for baptism in the observance 
of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal churches, now is not so strictly 
adhered to in practice. Though christenings are most common when 
the baby is from two to six months old, if the child is baptized when 
but a few weeks old, the event takes on a very intimate home 
character, 

The Formal Church Christening and Reception—The formal 
church christening usually takes for granted a large attendance of 
friends, on a week-day afternoon, at a time when the church is not 
otherwise in use, and not after a religious service. Ushers (wear- 
ing white boutonniéres presented by the baby’s mother, or button- 
hole bouquets of blue flowers (for a boy) or pink ones (for a girl), 
receive the guests and show them to their seats as at a wedding. 
This procedure, in the case of a girl baby, may be varied by having 
young girls in white, with bouquets of forget-me-nots, show the 
guests to their places. Appropriations should mark the church 
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floral decorations—delicate white flowers, white rosebuds, baby’s 
breath, ferns, similax instead of the red roses customary at weddings, 
should be used. Again, it is quite in order to dispense with flowers, 
_ or confine them to a few palms or flowering plants banked about the 
font, which may be wreathed with white or pink blossoms. If de- 
sired, a white ribbon (girl), or a tinted one (boy), may be stretched 
across the middle aisle separating the pews intended for the child’s 
relatives from those allotted its parents’ friends. Relatives on the 
mother’s side are seated to the left of the font by the ushers, rela- 
tives on the father’s side, on its right. The child’s father presents 
the godmothers with their bouquets, and the child’s mother gives 

the godfathers their boutonniéres. 

On the entrance of the officiating clergyman, the baby’s coat and 
cap are removed (they may be laid in any convenient pew), and the 
godmother carries the baby in her arms to the altar, standing directly 
in front of the clergyman until he is ready to take the child from her. 
Beside her stand the other godparents and the child’s nearest rela- 
tives and friends. The place of the godmother in the church, 
should there be no sponsor, may be taken by the baby’s own mother 
or by her nurse. 

Whatever name the clergyman gives the child is given for good and 
all. Therefore printing out the name on a slip of paper and hand- 
ing it to the officiating cleric before the ceremony, especially if the 
name be long or uncommon, precludes mistakes which cannot be 
corrected. For the same reason the godmother, when she is asked 
the child’s name, must pronounce it clearly and distinctly. 

The procedure at the end of the ceremony is as follows: The god- 
mother hands the child back to the nurse; the nurse replaces the cap 
and coat; then the group at the font passes from the church first, 
followed by the guests to attend the reception held in the house 
of the parents or grandparents. 

The Question of the Christening Fee.——Often a check is presented 
by the father of the child for some deserving charity, to a clergy- 
man belonging to a Protestant denomination, together with a fee. 
A fee is not obligatory, though with a donation to charity, the 
father may with entire propriety offer the clergyman a bright ten or 
twenty-dollar gold piece. In the Roman Catholic Church the fee 
for the performance of the ceremony is fixed; though the additional 
gift to charity is often made. A car or carriage should be placed 
at the disposal of the clergyman to take him from church to house 
and back from the home in which a home ceremony is held, for as 
a rule he is invited to the christening reception, luncheon or tea. 

The “At Home” Christening—An “At Home” christening has 
various advantages over a church christening. It does away with 
wrapping and unwrapping the baby for its journey from house to 
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church, with the possibility of its catching cold; and is more con- 
venient in view of a subsequent reception. Then, too, babies resent 
handling. A child that has simply been brought from one room to 
another is not so apt to feel “upset.” But if it is wrapped and un- 


_. wrapped, carried here and there and everywhere, it will probably 


cry. The fact that it is in a church will not check its wails. Again, 
even though not on its best behavior at home, it can be taken inte 
another room, and brought back when it has been soothed and quieted. 
This is not possible in church. So, in the final analysis, a baby, 
both as regards its pretty clothes and manners, is apt to appear at 
its best at the home christening. 

The Decorative Factor.—Decorations at a home christening should 
be simple. Any white or pink blossoms or buds in spring or sum- 
mer—there is a wide range of choice—and in autumn the white 
or pink flowers of the season—asters, chrysanthemums, cosmos, etc. 
—are in keeping. A bit of tapestry or an altar-cloth should be used 
under the font, and flowers can be used to decorate the table on 
which the font stands. An improvised font should always be a bowl 
of some kind. 

The Ceremony.—lf the clergyman is to wear robes, a room should 
be placed at his disposal where he can vest himself and disrobe after 
the ceremony. In the home christening, the parents “receive,” and 
the guests act as they would at any formal “At home.’’ The guests 
should supplement the customary greetings with congratulations ap- 
propriate to the occasion, offering the mother their ‘‘best wishes for 
the happy occasion” or “good wishes for the newcomer’s health and 
happiness”; and the father “Hearty congratulations’ on his “new 
honors,” and good wishes for the “young man.” Having welcomed 
all the guests at the drawing-room door, the parents remain until 
godparents, nurse, baby and clergyman enter. At the hour set, the 
clergyman enters; while the guests form an aisle for him to reach 
the font. If the guests do not do this spontaneously, the child’s 
father or mother sees to it that the aisle is cleared. When the 
clergyman has reached the font, he is followed by the godmother, 
carrying the baby; the other godparents coming immediately after 
her. Once all are assembled before the font and the moment arrives, 
the clergyman takes the child from its godmother, baptizes it and 
hands it back to her to hold until the ceremony is ended. If guests 
arrive after the ceremony is over, the parents must return to the 
door of the drawing-room to receive them. If considerations of 
health prevent the child’s mother from receiving at the door, her 
own or her husband’s mother may act for her; or she may occupy 
an arm-chair near the font, her husband beside her, and there re- 
ceive her guests with perfect propriety. In the case of a private 
baptismal ceremony in church or house, followed by a large subsequent 
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reception, parents, godparents and grandparents may receive in a 
group. 

Immediately the ceremony is over, tne clergyman disrobes in the 
room set apart for him, and returns in his usual garb as one of the 
reception guests. The godmother hands the baby to its mother or 
nurse, who shows it for the edification of the admiring guests, and 
then the christening party assumes the character of any other after- 
noon tea or reception. Care should be taken that the baby is not “on 
exhibition” too long. Once it has disappeared, the godparents may 
join the other guests in thé dining-room. 

Refreshments.—The “christening cake”—which, if possible always 
should be cut by the baby’s mother, immediately after the child’s 
health has been drunk—marks the difference between the usual af- 
ternoon function and the christening, as far as refreshments are 
concerned. The customary iced white cake, bearing the baby’s 
initials, is the proper one. Christening “‘caudle” is a hot egg-nog 
served in small punch cups. Champagne or punch is on occasion 
passed in a silver loving-cup as the beverage in which to toast the 
child’s future health and prosperity. In modern usage it is quite 
correct—where the child’s parents are opposed to the use of al- 
coholic beverages—to serve a fruit punch instead. Otherwise the 
refreshments served are of the usual kind suitable to the season. 
The clergyman who has performed the christening is invariably in- 
vited to attend the breakfast or luncheon served after the ceremony. 
He is always—whether it be the custom of the household or not— 
asked to pronounce a blessing. Correct form dictates that he enter 
the dining-room with the child’s grandmother. If there are two 
grandmothers present, the elder takes precedence. 

Toasts——Toasts—usually offered by one of the godfathers when a 
momentary lull in the table-talk affords an opportunity—may be pro- 
posed in the following terms: 


“Let us unite in wishing Master Henry Morton, long life, health 
and happiness!” 


or: 
“Miss Helen May White—to her health, wealth and happiness!” 


Rising and touching glasses the guests may respond: 

“Long life and prosperity! Good luck to him! (or her!)” 

The Baby’s Christening Dress——Like the wedding dress, the 
christening dress may be a notably elaborate and beautiful one, as 
befits the importance of the occasion. The amount of lace—real 
lace should be used, if lace is used at all—and hand embroidered trim- 
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mings employed in connection with the baby clothes is a matter of 
choice. But softness and delicacy of texture is an absolute necessity, 
and no matter how plain the material of the garment, it must be of 
the best, and the stitching hand-stitching—not machine-made. 
Dress at Christenings in General—tIn general the correct dress 
for an afternoon tea or reception, in the styles current, should be 
worn by guests. Formal afternoon clothes must be worn by the 
father and godfathers. No mother should wear black at a chris- 
tening and an afternoon dress, light in shade, should be preferred. 


CHAPTER II 


THE FOUNDATION LESSONS OF 


GOOD MANNERS FOR THE CHILD 


Home Environment and Influence —While its christening has auto- 
matically and unconsciously made the baby a member of society, 
several years must pass by before it can be expected to react to those 
early influences which should be instrumental in establishing the 
foundation of all good manners—the influences of a proper home at- 
mosphere and environment. Representative American parents, who 
have the best interests of their children at heart—and for whom this — 
book has been written—will not undervalue the advantages of an 
environment of true gentility and culture where their child is con- 
cerned. They will give their children that foundation of good man- 
ners which at once differentiates them from other less favored boys 
and girls; and this training may well begin, approximately speaking, 
when the child is no more than five years old. 

The Well-Bred Child—When children are summed up by their 
elders as “little ladies” or “little gentlemen,” the phrase fixes them 
once and for all. They are already, in childhood, well-bred. They 
have absorbed the rudiments of good manners. The “nice” children 
of the neighborhood prefer them as playmates. They are—irrespec- 
tive of their clothes or their parents’ means—invited to more pre- 
tentious homes. Other children seek them out, from kindergarten 
to high school; they are approved by the parents of their child boy 
and girl friends. And as they grow up to young manhood and 
womanhood, they establish for themselves a standing in their com- 
munity, among neighbors, friends and acquaintances, which will prove 
to be an invaluable asset, once they have to make their own way 
in life, socially or in business. They have “placed” themselves. 
They can begin life with the one quality which is independent of 
wealth—a personality based on good breeding, the good breeding of 
a refined home, where parents have stressed an exact observance of 
the decencies and niceties of social intercourse until gradually they 
have become second nature. 

The Beginning.—In this connection—in the bringing up of the 
child in such a way that its elemental deficiencies will not lead it to 
be barred from good society or cause it endless humiliation in future 
years—the mother plays the first and most important part, though 
the father, too, has his large share of responsibility. 

Io 
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In our introduction we have stated that any child able to hold a 
Spoon is ready to begin its life lessons in good manners. In homes 
of wealth a nurse or nursery governess usually has the training of 
the small children of a family in hand until they have acquired those 
elements of good manners which fit them for appearance at the 
family dining-table. But in the average American home the mother 
herself is naturally the one best fitted to teach her little ones the 
first lessons of good breeding. 

First Eating Lessons—A tiny tot cannot be supposed to master 
at once the proper manner of holding its spoon, nor need it do so. 
The first thing to be ingrained in the budding mind is the cardinal 
principle of neatness. To be neat comes first; the manner in which 
neatness is secured is, for the time being, a secondary considera- 
tion. Let the baby hold its spoon clenched in its right hand, thumb 
over fist, and its little silver “pusher” in the same way in its left. 
Between the two—and without having to struggle with the holding 
problem for the moment—it will do nicely. 

The Next Steps—-When the mother has taught her child to eat 
neatly and it has learned to hold its spoon, it may be considered 
ready to move from its own little table or chair-table to the family 
dining-table. The mother now, especially in the case of her boys— 
always harder to train during this period than girls, who are neater 
and daintier by nature—must not overlook the following faults: 

1. Messing about food on the plate 

2. Talking with a full mouth 

3. Crumbing bread 

4. Knocking spoon and fork together 

5. Unpleasant conspicuousness due to noise or restlessness. 
In this early stage, much can be done by making admission to the 
family dining table and the society of “grown-ups” a reward for good 
table behavior. Never rebuke your child in the presence of strangers. 
If it misbehaves, quietly rise, take it by the hand, and lead it away. 
Especially when there is company at the table, does the mother 
owe her guests a duty of courtesy which prohibits annoyance from 
verbal instructions delivered in their presence. 

“Company” Manners.—Here one point might be settled once and 
for all. There is no “double standard” of manners, one for home 
use and one for guests outside the home. Good manners are the 
same whether there are guests in the house or not. This is one of 
the earliest lessons the child should learn, and is one that must be 
learned from observation. Make your children realize that just as 
your manner is the same for them as for anyone else, so their man- 
ners must be the same toward you and the other members of the 
family and any “company” entertained. And in this connection it 
is well to remember that children who are reproved and lectured 
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in the presence of “company,” soon care very little whether they 
behave properly or not when guests are present. 

Elementary Table Manners—The clutched spoon and the pusher 
merely supply an entering wedge for the proper use of the spoon, 
fork and knife. Little by little, as it grows older, the baby’s tiny 
fingers grow larger and more flexible. It drops its “fist-hold” on 
spoon and fork, and learns to use the latter with thumb and two 
first fingers closed around the handle, part-way up the shank; while 
the food is “picked” or “shovelled” up with the prongs. A small 
piece of bread held between thumb and first two fingers of the left 
hand supplants the pusher for slippery foods. In connection with 
the spoon, which it has learned to hold like the fork, the child must 
now master two important lessons: 

1. Never to make a noise while eating liquids 
2. Never to fill the bowl of the spoon more than three-quarters 
full. 

The “noisy” soup-eater may be encountered among adults, and that 
unpardonable offense against good table manners may be traced back 
directly to lack of attention to this detail in childhood. The second 
rule is important because—for a child at any rate—it is a physical 
impossibility to raise a brimming spoonful of soup to the mouth 
without spilling some of the liquid. 

The knife, held firmly in the right hand, like the fork in the left, 
with the first finger pointing down the back of the blade, should 
never scrape the reverse of the fork prongs with its cutting edge; 
nor should the knife ever be used when it is not necessary. A por- 
tion of meat cut by the knife should be thrust through with the fork, 
prongs pointing down, and carried to the mouth with the left hand. 
Bones and gristle should be avoided when the child is learning to cut; 
a slice of soft meat, like chicken, is best. Eggs, vegetables, cro- 
quettes, hash on toast and all other soft foods, should be broken or 
cut with the fork-edge (holding the fork like a knife), after which 
the fork is turned and used as a fork again, 

The elementary idea of neatness, which has already been touched 
upon, really underlies all points which have to do with the actual 
handling of food by the child. When a child can use a bib without 
messing or spotting, then it may be given a napkin. When it realizes 
that it cannot drink milk or eat cereals and do something else at the 
same time without spilling, learns to cut and eat one mouthful at a 
time, not to mess about food on its plate, and never to put its knife 
in its mouth, it has made another step in advance from the nursery 
to the family table. Then there are table practices which not alone 
threaten to soil clothes and cloth, but also are disgusting and vulgar: 
the schoolboy habit of using the plate as an “ammunition dump” 
and piling it with more food than it will hold; and “stabbing” meat 
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with a fork, “steerage fashion,’ and “sawing” it off with a knife. 
Using the fork as a “lollypop” handle, spearing a large quantity of 
food with it for leisurely biting and licking off, is another favorite 
offence of this kind. The idea of neatness also determines the dis- 
tance the child sits from the table—its chair must always be so 
adjusted that no food will be spilled on the way from plate to mouth. 

Just as neatness is the final aim in all that concerns handling 
food and table implements, so modesty and unobtrusiveness are the 
keynote of table movements. A child must not rush rudely into 
the dining-room the moment it knows that the meal is served. It 
must not scramble into its chair before its elders, insist on immediate 
service, squirm and kick about, “reach across” others, make bread 
pellets, or chatter incessantly. And when it leaves the table—though 
there may be no “domes of silence” under the feet of its chair—the 
effect, so far as the necessary moving of the chair is concerned, should 
be the same. 

Children and Table-Talk.—“Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh” is a saying which has no application to the child 
at the table. Self-expression on the part of the child is one of the 
cardinal education principles in the child-training of our day but, as 
a rule, the table is not the place for it. The child is really an in- 
tellectual minor: it cannot expect to share the table-talk of its elders 
as an equal. Hence it should, as a rule, speak only when spoken to. 
A careful mother, of course, who keeps an eye on her little ones 
during the meal, can easily see if a child is very eager to contribute 
some little conversational item. A kindly, questioning glance will 
suffice to grant the permission desired. And—away from the table, 
for children should not be corrected at the table, either before mem- 
bers of the family or guests—the child may easily be taught that 
what it has to say must be brief and to the point, and should have 
some natural relation to the table-talk in progress. Never should 
the dining-room table be allowed to become the rostrum where the 
childish ego is encouraged to tell at length its infantile triumphs 
and defeats, its joys and sorrows, to the annoyance of all others 
present. 

The child whose table wants “muster many a score’ and which 
shouts them out with a candid “I hate” this or that, or “I want” 
one or the other, should be led from the table and not allowed to 
return until it has learned that self-expression does not mean calling 
noisy attention to personal likes and dislikes in the presence of others. 

The Main Essentials of Good Child Manners.—Respect, obedience 
and regard for the rights of others, the virtue which is generally 
known as “fair play,” are three essential virtues which must be 
taught every child whose parents wish it to develop the proper manly 
or womanly qualities fostered by good manners in the true sense. 
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The Lesson of Respect—Respect is the due of every member of 
the family from a child, and in return is due every child from every 
other member of the family. But the child owes a certain deference 
to his or her senior in years which must be expressed. When an 
adult, whether it be a parent or a grown-up brother or sister, an 
uncle, aunt or guest, enters a room, a child of either sex should rise. 
This is an unmistakable hall-mark of good-breeding in the home. A 
child seated at the table should rise when a belated grown-up mem- 
ber of the family puts in an appearance. And while an ill-bred 
child presses through a doorway before its elders a well-bred one 
lingers modestly to allow them to pass out first; and is attentive 
to hold open or close door or gate for them as opportunity may offer. 
A child does not address strangers or guests of mature years. It 
waits until it is.addressed, and otherwise does not take part in the 
conversation. Self-expression, in accord with the best modern theo- 
ries of child education, should be encouraged in every child, but 
not at the expense of common courtesy. Forwardness is invariably 
a sign of ill-breeding. Mothers should be careful not to yield to 
the wish to “exhibit” their children, no matter how bright or at- 
tractive they may be. The exhibition may only bore the visitor; 
but it has very bad effect on the child, tending to make it con- 
ceited and over-bold, and inclined to regard its seniors as its equals. 

The Lesson of Obedience-——A grudging obedience should not be 
tolerated in any child. The spoiled child, accustomed to evade the 
claims made on its obedience by whining, fussing, fidgeting, scream- 
ing, crying, or a sullen, flat refusal to do what it is told, is a sad 
commentary on its home environment. When a child misbehaves or 
is directly disobedient where others are present, its mother should 
at once take it from the room. Just as self-control at the family 
table is the price the child pays for the privilege of sitting there, 
so self-control in general should be its reward for being allowed to 
remain in the company of its mother and other adults. Contradic- 
tion should never be permitted: a ‘“‘no” must always be definite and 
final, and never weakly turned into a subsequent “yes.” A spoiled 
child usually is to a far greater degree a victim of its parents’ indul- 
gence or incompetence in training, than an active agent. Habits of 
petulance, loss of temper at the slightest provocation, and a general 
lack of charm are all stumbling-blocks in the pampered child’s way 
at a later period, and its parents’ lack of teaching the etiquette of 
obedience may seriously impair its chances of success in life and 
in society. 

The Lesson of Consideration—A child is by nature fair and just, 
and the principles of consideration for others should be encouraged 
in every childish game in the home or in the open. Respect for 
the rights and the belongings of other children make for respect 
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for the rights and property of other adults when the child is grown. 
Fair play and consideration—encouraged in the home—become a 
standard of life. Any little girl whose parents’ means place her in 
a position to boast to less fortunate playmates about the superior 
beauty of her dolls or the greater cost of her dresses, is guilty of a 
rudeness of an especially hateful and vulgar sort. The same applies 
to the boy who brags, though he is far more apt to be called to order 
by a jury of his peers, and his fault corrected by the impartial criti- 
cism or punishment of his boy friends. Mothers, in this connection, 
‘should be careful to discourage all leanings toward unkind gossip on 
the part of their children. It is not hard for an observing child with 
a quick mind to seize on other people’s wants and deficiencies, and 
a disposition to do so may easily become habitual. Keep a watchful 
eye on your child’s mental attitude. Give praise where praise is due; 
but see that selfishness and conceit are not developed by too high 
an opinion of self. 


CHAPTER Il 


THE SOCIAL AMENITIES OF CHILDHOOD 


Introductions—The child, though a social minor, shares the ordi- 
nary courtesies of social life with its elders. While children should 
avoid the stilted, and express themselves naturally, they also should 
learn the correct phraseology of the formal introduction and use it, 
with the simple modifications which naturally suggest themselves in 
their case. A child properly brought up, introducing its sister or a 
girl friend to an older person, would say: 

“Mrs. Grey, this is my sister Ethel (or Claire Brown)”; or, if he 
is introducing a boy friend to his mother, would say: 


“Mother, may I present my classmate George Grey to you?” 


or 


“Mother, this is George Grey, who is in my class at school!” A 
boy or girl introducing a young cousin to a friend would say, 

“Jim, this is my cousin Henry.” A well-bred child which has been 
introduced to an older person waits for the latter to speak first. If 
some pleasant acknowledgment of the introduction is forthcoming, 
the child introduced should say: “Thank you, Mrs. Grey.’ The fol- 
lowing form is correct for a parent introducing his or her daughter to 
an older lady: 

“Mrs. Grey, this is my daughter Ethel,’ or in the case of a son: 

“Mrs. Grey, my son Henry wishes to be presented to you.” 

The too formal introduction, when making children known to one 
another, should be avoided. Formality where they are concerned 
usually places children under a constraint, and makes them uncom- 
fortable and eager to dispense with each other’s company as soon as 
may be. Simple formulas, which have a spontaneous ring, always 
should be used, such as: 

“Will, this is Jim Grey. He has a new Airedale pup J am sure you 
would like to hear about.” 

“Ethel, Henry wants to tell you about a joke that was played at 
school the other day.” 

Children acknowledge introductions with the usual “How do you 
do?” if—which is seldom the case—a grown-up person makes no fur- 
ther remark. Nearly all people, however, instinctively address somc 
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kindly or complimentary remark to a child, and in such case the child’s 
_ acknowledgment is naturally summed up in a “Thank you.” 

Conversation.—Certain everyday details of polite conversation 
should be grounded in childhood years. Every member of a house- 
hold should be greeted with a cordial “Good morning,” by the child. 
When a guest or caller shakes hands with the little man or woman 
and asks: “How do you do, Jim?” or “How do you do, Ethel?” as 
the case may be; a “Thank you, Mrs. Grey, I am very well,’ is the 
proper reply. The initiative in continuing the conversation then rests 
with the adult, unless he or she be an intimate friend. The curt 
“No,” “Yes,” “I guess so,” “Thank you,” as responses to an adult are 
impolite on the part of a child, even though shyness be adduced as an 
excuse. The “No,” “Yes,” or “Thank you,” should always be fol- 
lowed by the name or title of the person addressed: “No, Mrs. 
Grey,” “Yes, mother,” or “Thank you, Mr. Brown’; or in the last 
mentioned case, when a boy addresses a gentleman, by “Sir”: “No, 
sir,’ “Yes, sir,” “I think so, sir.’ If the adult addressing the child 
be an entire stranger, a “No, sir,” or “Yes, madame” is correct; but 
the old form “No, ma’am” and “Yes, ma’am” has fallen into disuse. 
The brusque habit of contradiction, if acquired in childhood, is often 
hard to eradicate in later years. The careful mother will teach her 
little ones the courteous phrases which permit dissent without offen- 
sive curtness, such phrases as: “I believe you are mistaken,” “Per- 
haps I am wrong, but I am under the impression. . . ,” “I beg 
your pardon, but I heard. ey 

One of the most frequent offenses of which the average American 
child is guilty is that of interrupting the speech of others. Whether 
the speaker be a senior or junior, interruption should never be per- 
mitted. A well-bred child who has accidentally slammed a door re- 
turns, opens it and closes it again quietly with the remark: “I am 
sorry.” When forgetfulness leads to an interruption, “I really did 
not mean to interrupt you, Mrs. Grey. I beg your pardon,” is the 
proper formula to employ. The well-bred boy is one who has been 
trained, and learned of his own free will, to hunt for a missing book, 
paper, tennis racquet or other article; to resign his seat to a lady or 
little girl, and volunteer to carry a message. These attentions his 
mother should teach him to pay first of all to herself, so that it be- 
comes second nature for him to show them to every member of her 
sex. 

Children’s Cards—There is much to favor the use of children’s 
cards, merely in consideration of the fact that their use makes the 
juvenile familiar with some of those little proprieties of social life 
whose habit may be easily assimilated in childhood. Children’s cards 
are not so much intended to be left at the home of other children 
after a dance or party. Their chief value lies in the personal touch 
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they add to the gift of a child donor. Children’s visiting cards are 
exempt from the more formal rules of the adult, and may be engraved 
with colored borders and, a pretty touch, bear the address: “At 
mother’s.” 

The Dancing School as a School of Manners.—Drawing-room poise 
and ease of manner, quite as much as the steps of the dance, are 
taught in a good dancing school. Attendance at dancing school is, 
perhaps, even more useful for a boy than for a girl. Dancing, be- 
sides supplying the physical foundation of grace, and encouraging 
lack of self-consciousness, also acquaints the child with the pro- 
prieties of the ball-room at the most receptive age, and later the 
formal dance holds no terrors. In the dancing school small boys are 
taught to bow and little girls to courtsey, and in general to acquire 
polish and a knowledge of how to act in company. 

Nor is dancing school the only other “school of manners” (save 
that of the home) open to the boy and girl. Boys’ and girls’ clubs 
encourage the development of the courtesies of debate and the first 
rudiments of its punctilio; and no boy scout or camp-fire girl can help 
but gain valuable lessons in the common rules of out-of-door good 
behavior which membership in these bodies, whose activities are su- 
pervised by adults, will give them. 

Children’s Parties and Entertainments.—At their parties and en- 
tertainments all children have an opportunity of displaying the social 
graces home and dancing school have taught them. But too much 
emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that the highest development 
of good breeding in children is entirely consistent with a simple and 
natural manner. Good manners do not mean exaggeration or affecta- 
tion in a girl nor priggishness or what—rather unjustly—is called 
“party manners” in a boy. A girl can be natural and spontaneous, 
and yet have perfect good manners; a boy may be a little gentleman 
without being a “mollycoddle.” Certain general rules should be ob- 
served at all children’s parties. The little girl or boy who is the host- 
ess or host of the occasion, should receive at the door; or, if it be an 
outdoor affair, on the lawn or at the head of the veranda steps, with 
his or her mother, and all guests should be greeted as they enter. In 
its parties the child learns the first requisite of entertaining in 
maturer years: that the hostess or host must think of the guest first 
and herself or himself last. It must see that the guests enjoy them- 
selves, that they play the games they like best, not those it prefers. 
It must learn to be a “good loser” in contents, and the practice of 
generosity and sacrifice of personal tastes and inclinations for the 
sake of others. Never should a little host laugh at the ignorance and 
comment on the patched shoes of a guest; never should a little hostess 
criticize her friends’ clothing. The heart and soul of all courtesy, 
in childhood as in life, is kindness and consideration. 
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Invitations.—Invitations to children’s parties should, if possible, be 
written by the children themselves, and should be simply expressed. 
Invitations for more elaborate affairs, dances, garden parties and the 
like may be engraved, with colored border decorations. In the case 
of children not yet in their ’teens—at which age the titles “Mr.” and 
“Miss” are not used—an invitation may run as follows: 


Vivien and Henry Grey 
request the pleasure of 
(Here the guest’s name is written in) 
company at a dance on Wednesday evening 
May the fourteenth 
from six to nine o’clock 
20 Tremaine Street 
R.s.v.p. 


for children in their ’teens the form is amended by the use of the 
titles “Miss” and “Mr.” 


Notes of invitation should be quite direct and unaffected: 


“DEAR ETHEL: 


“T hope you can come to my Hallowe’en party next Thursday, Oc 
tober thirty-first. Mother bought some new dance records especially 
for it, and though the party commences at three-thirty and ends at 
eight, we expect to dance from four o’clock on. 

“As ever,” 


“DEAR GEORGE: 


“Mother says I may invite the whole base-ball nine and any other 
fellows I choose to my birthday party next Monday. Of course I ex- 
pect you to be there. Don’t forget that Monday is the fifth. I am 
asking all the girls in our class at school, and we will dance from 
eight to ten-thirty. 

“Sincerely yours,” 


Acceptances.—Invitations should always, if possible, be acknowl- 
edged by the child invited, in its own hand: 


Henry Waldron 
accepts with much pleasure 
the kind invitation of 
Vivien and Henry Grey 
to their dance on Wednesday evening, 

May the fourteenth 

from six to nine o'clock 

at 20 Tremaine Street. 
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When regrets are sent instead of an acceptance, the reason—in the 
case of children—should always be clearly stated. 

Guests and Hosts.—The right hand of the little hostess or host, ex- 
tended with a hearty: “Ethel, I am glad to see you,” or “I am glad 
to see you, Henry,” with an accompanying introduction to her or his 
mother (See Introductions, p. 44.) follows the guest’s “How do you 
do?” as she or he enters the room. A girl curtseys to the lady re- 
ceiving; a boy bows. To the expression of pleasure which greets 
the guest’s appearance, a simple “Thank you,” is sufficient answer. A 
birthday party, naturally, implies that the guest wish hostess or host 
“Many happy returns of the day.” 

Leave-taking is equally simple. ‘Good-bye, I have had a very good 
time,” or “Good-bye, Ethel, and thank you for the splendid time I 
have had,” is the proper acknowledgment for the girl or boy guest to 
make when bidding adieu to the host and his mother. 

Duties of Host and Hostess—You cannot have a successful chil- 
dren’s dance unless your guests are happy. Little boys and little girls 
have preferences when choosing dance partners, just like their elders, 
If a boy host notes that there is any danger of three or four especially 
pretty girl guests monopolizing the attention of all the boys, he must 
bring forward other girls who might be neglected. There must be 
no “wall-flowers.” And a girl hostess must look out for three boy 
types who, while they may be even more eager to dance than others, 
are apt to fail to fail to get the chance: the shy, tongue-tied boy, who 
blushes and fumbles with embarrassment when he meets a girl, is an 
unfortunate who calls for the aid of the hostess when it comes to get- 
ting a dance partner. “Fat” boys, and boys who seem to have no 
control of their feet also fall into this class; though some stout boys 
are excellent dancers. Between dances the juvenile host or hostess 
returns to his or her mother and helps receive. The arrival of the 
last guest frees them of this duty. 

Hints for the Grown-Ups in Charge of a Party.—At a late after- 
noon dance, it is better to “light up” before the guests arrive. The 
mother and older sisters of a boy or girl should look after the com- 
fort and pleasure of guests, and of the adults who may have accom- 
panied them, and see that the latter have comfortable seats and a spe- 
cial table in the dining-room. There should be a dressing room for 
the girls, and one for the boys; and nurses who accompany young 
charges should not be forgotten in the matter of refreshments. 


BEVERAGES 


Winter.—Coffee and tea should not be served at children’s parties. 
But hot broths or bouillons (tomato, oyster, celery), hot cocoa, choco- 
late and milk are in order. 

Summer.—The ordinary bottled drinks, which always suggest a de- 
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sire to avoid personal trouble and offer no element of novelty, should 
not be served. Cold lemonade, orangeade or limeade—if properly 
prepared—cannot well be improved upon. In addition there is a wide 
variety of delicious cold summer drinks which go straight to the 
heart of childhood: drinks of all kinds (strawberry, loganberry, 
peach, and rasperry vinegar). 


FOOD 


At afternoon affairs the sandwich is the staple. Since it is for chil- 
dren, highly-spiced meat fillings should be avoided and preference 
given to cold tongue, chicken, egg, tomato, lettuce, olive, and peanut- 
butter varieties. Colored jellies—blanc mange, Bavarian cream and 
custards, and—almost obligatory—ice cream in some form, should be 
served. The philopena adds to the gaiety of an occasion, and is the 
best form in which to serve bonbons or candy. 

At evening parties—whether the supper is served at table or if 
there is a buffet—heavy meats must not appear. The oyster stew 
should be plain; soup or bouillon clear. Tongue or creamed fowl of 
some kind is better suited for the child’s stomach than beef or lob- 
ster. With regard to the salad served, there is an infinite variety 
of choice and the digestive value of any fruit salad should be borne 
in mind, especially since the evening supper is apt to be more 
elaborate than the afternoon luncheon in the way of dessert. Iced 
pudding—too heavy to offer in the afternoon—may supplement ice- 
cream, pineapple, ginger or mint bisquet, mousse and fruit frappés. 
Cakes of all kinds—since plenty rather than the amount of eggs 
and butter used is a child’s ideal—need not be over rich if only 
they are good. Berries and other fruit should be well in evidence 
and what applies to cake applies to candies as well. Cakes 
of the butterless type—angel food or sponge—are best. Plain sugar 
candies are better than the very rich filled varieties. 


THE BIRTHDAY CAKE 


If your birthday party is properly managed there is practically no 
element of risk in the lighted candles of the birthday cake, whose 
number indicates the age of the child, and their congratulatory blow- 
ing-out affords the children such pleasure that it seems a shame to 
deprive them of it. The candles on a birthday cake are well-nigh as 
important as the icing. 

Types of Children’s Parties—The greater share a child has in ar- 
ranging and planning its own party the more it will enjoy it. The 
children’s party can be varied infinitely. A good hour for birthday 
parties for younger children is from three to six in the afternoon. 
eight. Many holidays—Hallowe’en, St. Valentine’s Day, New Year, 
Older children, in their ’teens, may hold parties from four to seven or 
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St. Patrick’s Day, etc.—are good days for afternoon parties for little 
ones. 

In the party at which games are played, it is most important to 
plan them in advance, so that every moment is happily spent, and 
when the children tire of one amusement they may go on to the 
next. Surprises of any kind tend to make a children’s party a suc- 
cess; children are always attracted by a surprise and the suspense 
of wondering what it will be. And—never forget that the element 
of prizes lend the greatest of zest to any and every game. At birth- 
day parties it is customary for each child guest to bring a little gift 
for the host or hostess, unless (as is sometimes the case) the latter’s 
parents forbid. The outdoor party, as a rule, is successful in propor- 
tion to the number of prizes offered for superiority in simple tests of 
skill, and the efforts of sisters and other adults who tell fortunes from 
palms or crystals, organize games and keep everything “going.” The 
motion picture matinée—care being taken beforehand that a suitable 
picture has been chosen—and the circus party may be followed by ice- 
cream or a dinner; and the children’s picnic is a particularly enjoy- 
able form of entertainment.* 

The Child en Route——The travel behavior of children is merely an 
extension of their good manners into another environment. <A well- 
bred child does not annoy others in any way in its own home or in 
the homes of others. The train is a public place, which in addition to 
the ordinary good manners in public, supposes, in some instances, 
those of the home. There is in reality, no “travel etiquette” for the 
child which has been well brought up; and such a child offers no prob- 
lem when traveling. Respect and consideration for others cover every 
contingency which may arise, and a child in the day-coach or dining- 
car of a train will act as it does in the dining-room and drawing-room 
at home if it has been properly taught, just at it would observe proper 
street manners on the promenade deck of a steamer. 

Older Children and Good Manners.—With the exception, perhaps, 
of a touch of greater quickness and alertness, the good manners of 
older children should not differ from those of adults. The young 
girl shows the result of her earlier social lessons in a soft voice, a 
cultured manner, poise and grace in entering and leaving a room, at 
the table, in the dance, and conversationally—where she pays as much 
attention to listening as to conversing. The young man models him- 
self upon his father and other adults, and observes their code of honor 
and manners. They have learned the oustanding lessons conveyed in 
their homes. 1. That good manners are an everyday matter, not 
a disguise slipped on for special occasions. 2. That slovenliness in 


*For parents in need of special suggestions for children’s parties, the 
booklet of “Children’s Parties and Birthday Celebrations,” 15 cents (Serv- 
ice Bureau, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia) is recommended. 
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dress, slippers, soiled linen and torn or dirty clothing are offenses in 
the home as well as anywhere else. 3. That table manners are the 
same for the family alone as when company is coming; that news- 
papers, letters and books should not be brought to the table (though, 
when a man is breakfasting alone, reading the newspaper is permis- 
sible) ; that private affairs—whether there are servants present or 
not—are never discussed at meals; and they have learned all the other 
proprieties which adults observe. 

Older Children and Table Manners.—Since the older girl and boy, 
soon to become the young man and woman of society, must conform 
to all the acknowledged rules of correct table procedure, these rules 
might well be listed here. They apply to every adult, young and old, 
as well as to the older child. 

From the Entrance into the Dining-Room to the Unfolding of the 
Napkin.—The maid (or it may be the butler) has uttered the magic 
formula: “Dinner is served,” on the threshold of the drawing-room, 
you enter. Naturally, if it is not a large formal dinner, you have 
glanced at the “diagram,”’* which shows you where you sit, and you 
move to your place waiting (if you are a man) for the women to seat 
themselves before you yourself sit down. A momentary pause—it is 
barely indicated, since every experienced hostess takes her place as 
quickly as she can—should be made by the women to show the prior 
right of the hostess to seat herself. It is a graceful mark of courtesy 
on the part of young girls to hesitate in the same way to show their 
respect for the older women in the party. The napkin—the napkin 
ring as a napkin-holder and the napkin itself as a roll cloth are prac- 
tically no longer used—lies before you, properly folded, on your plate. 
Do not dive for it almost before you are seated. Take it up easily 
and, as it were, subconsciously, as you address a remark to your 
neighbor at the table; unfold it, observing the following procedure: 

The Etiquette of the Napkin.—There is only one way of unfolding 
a napkin. Taking it from your plate by the corner, with the right 
hand, you should deftly unfold it with a single movement whose con- 
tinuation brings it to rest across your knees with only the first folds 
shaken out: the middle fold is never disturbed. It is taken for 
granted that you have put away the dropping and spilling of food 
with other childish things. In fact, as soon as you have graduated to 
napkin use the idea of protection associated only with the bib has dis- 
appeared. This explains why the napkin is not tucked under the chin 
or spread across the knees like a blanket. Its proper use is limited: 
to wiping the lips after drinking or to remove the suspicion of grease; 
to drying the fingertips—but not as a towel is used—after using the 


* The “Diagram” is a frame representing the table with insert places for 
cards (from ten to twenty-four—the number varies). The name of each 
guest is written on a card and slipped into one of the spaces. 
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finger-bowl; and as an excuse for one of those natural gestures which 
help bridge an awkward conversational moment. When you lay your 
napkin at the right of your plate at the end of a meal, you never re- 
fold it—it has been used, and presumably goes from the table to the 
laundry-basket. 

The Spoon: Its Use and Abuse.—The spoon should always be noise- 
less. If the napkin is not a towel, neither is the spoon a musical in- | 
strument. Anything liquid should be taken into the mouth from the 
side of the spoon. In the case of bouillon served in the cup (save in 
the case of jellied bouillon), the accompanying spoon is a stirring ac- 
cessory. After sipping to try the temperature, the spoon is laid aside 
and the bouillon drank from the cup. It is not well-bred to pursue 
the last drop in soup plate or bouillon-cup with the spoon, or to tip 
the plate or cup to that end. What has been said with regard to the 
bouillon-spoon also applies to the tea- and coffee-spoon. Beverages 
such as tea, coffee, chocolate, cocoa, milk, lemonade, iced tea, etc., we 
drink: the spoon is used only for stirring and tasting. It is quite im- 
permissible to drink from a cup in which the spoon remains; to leave 
the spoon standing in the cup; or to take up a spoonful of coffee or 
tea and “blow” upon it to cool it. Boiled eggs, fruits served with 
cream, custards and puddings are eaten with a spoon. Melons may 
be served either with fork and knife, or with fork and spoon; and 
either fork or spoon may be used to convey the portions to the mouth. 
Hominy, rice, etc., when served with cream and sugar, and eaten with 
a spoon; while frozen punches, ices, ice-cream, jellies and fruit salads 
are usually served with spoons and forks. Either utensil may be 
used alone or both in conjunction. When unpitted fruit is served, the 
fork is correct. . 

The fork: Its Proper Employ.—The fork is, first of all, the vege- 
table table implement. Accepted custom practically everywhere re- 
gards the following fork facts as socially warranted: 1. The best 
American usage shows an increasing tendency to follow the English 
custom and take the fork in the left hand to raise food to the mouth 
(on the outer edge of the prongs) the knife assisting, avoiding the 
necessity of shifting the fork to the right to lift food which has been 
cut. 

2. Food should be raised to the mouth on the upper, not the lower 
side of the prongs. 

3. The fork prongs when eating should give no more audible indi- 
cation of their presence than the spoon of the soup bowl. 

4. Whatever food is carried to the mouth by the fork, constitutes 
one mouthful; never two. 

5. Meat is always impaled on the down-turned prongs of the fork 
to be carried to the mouth; the implement must not be employed spade 
fashion. 
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6. To raise vegetables to the mouth, the fork is used with prongs 
upturned. 

7. Meat should not be raised with the fork while it drops juice or 
gravy: the morsel may rest lightly against the plate for a moment 
until all danger is obviated. 

8. The fork is never used to mash food on a plate. 

9. When not used the fork (or knife) always lies on the plate, 
never with its prongs on the plate-edge and its handle on the cloth. 

10. When the knife is not in use, hold the fork in the right hand; 
never hold knife and fork together in the right. 

11. When butter is taken for baked potatoes, it should be 
“scooped” by the tip of the fork: the knife is not used for this pur- 
pose. 

12. In the case of soft meat dishes, i.e., where meat appears in 
the shape of meat-loaf, patties, croquettes, hash, etc., the fork is used 
both as a fork and as a knife. It cuts or parts the crust or form 
with its edge, knife-wise, and is then turned in the hand and used as 
a fork proper. 

13. Remember that forks should not be used as batons or pointers 
to emphasize some remark; that the click of the castanet should not be 
suggested by their prongs striking the teeth. 

14. Nearly every occasion has its fork (a subject which. will be 
considered in detail at the proper place) but a knowledge of the order 
of arrangement on the table—which is always the order of use—pre- 
cludes mistakes. 

15. The fork should never be used as a “pusher” to pursue food 
on a plate. 

16. When eating lettuce the fork is used to fold over the leaves 
and carry them to the mouth. When a leaf is too large to fold, the 
blunt edge of the fork may be used to cut it. Lettuce is never cut 
with a knife. 

17. Fork and knife, when the eater has finished using them, 
should be put close together on the plate. The handles should be 
turned toward the side of the plate; the fork prongs should be turned 
up and the knife-blade in, toward the fork. The handles of knife 
and fork should extend an inch or so beyond the rim of the plate. It 
is in this position that they also appear when the plate is sent back 
for a second helping at a meal. 

18. Foods eaten with a fork alone (aside from those mentioned in 
the following section, where its use is more or less optional) include: 
practically all vegetables, salads, fish, lobsters, crabs, soft meat dishes, 
oysters and clams, rarebits, romaine, watercress, endive, chicory, to 
which the procedure mentioned for lettuce (See p. 11) applies; rice 
and hominy (when not served with sugar and cream) and, in general, 
all “finger foods” too sticky for actual finger eating. 
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The knife as a Table Implement—The knife is not used: to mash 
or mix food on the plate; to scrape up food or gravy; to dip up salt 
from a salt-cellar. Nor is it wiped, during a meal, on an improvised 
bread towel, nor employed to raise drops of gravy or bits of food 
which may have fallen on the table cloth or clothes. Parsnips and 
potatoes should never be buttered with the knife. The knife never 
carries food to the mouth. It is used only to cut food. It is always 
held in the right hand, with the index finger extending down the 
upper side of the blade. One mouthful cut and eaten at a time is an 
elementary knife rule. To avoid accident the knife should always be 
held in a firm grasp, and ‘it must be as noiseless in its operation as 
fork and spoon. When not in use it rests on, not against the plate, 
like the fork. Since the knife is never used to place food in the 
mouth, there are no “knife foods” properly speaking. 

Finger-Foods.—Nature’s implements are used to eat: 1. Bread, 
crackers, rolls, cinnamon toast, sandwiches and cake, with the excep- 
tion of iced cakes, strawberry shortcake, layer cakes, and other juicy 
cakes of the kind, where a fork is more comfortable and less messy. 
If you find it difficult to use the fingers when eating a juicy peach or 
pear, a napoleon or a creampuff without dripping juice or smearing 
cream about, you are infringing on no table law to do so; but if you 
cannot .manage neatly, use a fork. French fried potatoes and Sara- 
toga chips should not be eaten with the fingers: they form part of 
the meat course. 

2. When they appear as table relishes, celery and radishes are 
finger foods, and this also applies to small cakes, olives, bonbons, nuts, 
raisins and raw fruits, like grapes, cherries and small plums. 

3. Strawberries, when they are served in “exhibition size,” un- 
hulled, should be served in apple bowls or plates, with powdered sugar 
on the side. They are raised between thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, rolled in the powdered sugar with which they are served 
and thus eaten. 

4. Apricots, nectarines and mandarins are also finger foods. t 

5. Bananas are stripped, laid on a plate and cut in mouthfuls, 

6. Fresh peaches, apples, pears (avocado and others), large plums 
and oranges should be quartered, the quarters peeled in turn, cut into 
portions and carried to the mouth by the fingers, 

7. At the dinner-table (where fruit knife and fork are supplied 
with fruit) the orange may be speared with the fork, outer and inner 
skin cut away with the knife, and while the fruit is held on the 
fork, mouthfuls may be lopped from the heart and in the end carried 
to the mouth by the fingers. 

8. Cherries, served with fruit shears, as a rule are eaten with the 
fingers; but watermelon (cut in wedges) is always served with fruit- 
knife and spoon. 
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9. Ginger in syrup, stuffed or stoned prunes, pineaples, and fresh 
figs call for a fork and spoon or fork and knife. 

10. When any small fruits (including grapes, dried dates and 
raisins) are eaten, pits or seeds must never be spit out into a plate. 
The cupped hand should be unostentatiously raised to the mouth, the 
pits or seeds dropped into it close to the lips, and then noiselessly 
placed on the fruit-plate. 

11. The rule for pits and seeds applies as well to terrapin and fish 
bones, which may be removed one at a time from the mouth by thumb 
and first finger. 

12. Fruit stains are indelible, so a finger-bowl should always be 
used before fingers wet with juice are wiped on a napkin. If the 
finger-bowl is lacking, wait to wipe your fingers until they dry. 

13. Asparagus is not held at the extreme end of the stalk and the 
end dropped into the mouth in the manner employed by the Neapolitan 
lazzaroni when eating macaroni. The most comfortable way to eat 
asparagus—and one entirely correct—is to use a knife and fork, cut- 
ting the stalks in half and eating the tips like any other fork food. 
But if you must eat them with your fingers, lift the woody end care- 
fully, dip the head of the stalk in the sauce and—taking care not to 
squeeze or hold your hand so that the juice will trickle down your 
arm—traise the edible tip to your mouth. 

14. In the case of the artichoke the fingers are always used. A 
leaf at a time is pulled from the heart, the edible end dipped in the 
sauce and then raised to the mouth. 

15. Corn on the cob is usually a family dish and seldom appears 
at a more formal affair. It should, in fact, not be served at a formal 
luncheon or dinner. The ear is held lightly in the fingers at each end 
(sometimes a napkin is used), and a sharp steel knife may be pro- 
vided to facilitate cutting the kernels from: the cob. 

16. Though birds are not finger-food in company, it is not a social 
crime for one thus to eat a squab or chicken-wing at his own home 
table. At a formal dinner the strict rule is to cut off as much meat 
as is conveniently possible, and leave the remainder. Hence, meat 
and bird bones should not be’ taken up in the fingers, though the 
fingers may be used to pull apart lobster claws. 

17. Shrimps are served whole in the shell, and are peeled with the 
fingers. 

18. Only a few hard cheeses are finger-foods. Rich, soft or 
crumbly ones, such as Camembert, Roquefort, Stilton, Brie, Cream, 
Canadian Club, etc., are eaten with a fork, or transferred to bread or 
biscuit with the knife, and then raised to the mouth. 

19. Tongs are usually provided for mints and bonbons but fingers 
—where tongs are not provided—are not barred, and this applies as 
well to lump sugar. 


x 
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FROM SOUP TO NUTS 
TABLE DETAILS ALL SHOULD KNOW 


There are a number of little details which everyone knows (or 
should know) ; they are listed in every book and article dealing with 
table etiquette and their repetition might seem unnecessary were it 
not advisable for the sake of completeness: 

1. Soup must never be blown upon when too hot to take into the 
mouth; and this applies to any hot food or beverage which appears on 
the table. 

2. You are no more entitled to drain a glass of water at a gulp 
than to try to compress a plateful of food in one mouthful. 

3. The absence of a salt-spoon makes the use of a clean knife- 
blade or spoon permissible, when taking salt from a cellar. The use 
of fingers, of course, is out of the question. 

4. <A tasty sauce or dressing is a condiment, not a food, and does 
not justify the use of an improvised bread-sponge to convey it to the 
mouth. 

5. If some particular dish or flavoring is distasteful, do not refuse 
it. You need not actually eat it, and the well-bred hostess will not 
question you. 

6. There is a courtesy, of course, which rises to sublime heights, 
like that of the gallant elderly bachelor who bravely swallowed a 
hairy caterpillar with his lettuce leaf when he caught the agonized 
glance, rather than embarrass her. But in the event of your taking 
some spoiled food in your mouth, quietly eject the food on spoon or 
fork, and place it under other food on your plate. 

7. Potatoes and bread should never be taken from dish to plate 
with the fork used in whaling style, as a harpoon. 

8. Separate vegetable and butter dishes are not objectionable on 
the home table, for all they are not fashionable at formal dinners. 

9. There can be no second helping at a formal dinner save when 
offered by the hostess. 

10. What has been spilled or dropped—food or liquid—is best 
passed over as quickly as possible with a brief apology. What has 
been broken—glass or china—cannot be so dismissed, if valuable. In 
that case the cup or glass which has fallen a victim to circumstances, 
is duplicated, if possible, and sent to the hostess with a note of regret. 

11. The finger-bowl is not a wash-basin, though those who know 
no better often confuse the two. The extent to which tradition has 
influenced table etiquette at European courts is shown by a rather dis- 
gusting finger-bowl observance recorded by the late Theodore Roose- 
velt. When he dined in the palace of Schénbrunn as the guest of the 
Emperor Frank Josef, finger-bowls in which stood glasses half-filled 
with water were served at the conclusion of the meal. To Mr. Roose- 
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velt’s surprise, the emperor and the illustrious company, comprising 
the socially elect of the land, each took a mouthful of water, rinsed 
_ their mouths and spat back the water into the bowl held ready by the 
- servant. This practice, most repulsive to our ideas of modern good 
breeding, has traveled down from socially more primitive times as a 
detail of the rigid “Spanish etiquette” taken over by the Austrian 
Hapsburgs from the Hapsburg kings of Spain. In the United 
States the glass bowl, half-filled with tepid water, is served at the 
conclusion of the meal on a plate, and only the finger tips of each 
hand—one at a time—should be lightly dipped in the bowl. 

12. When nuts are served cracked (not shelled, as for instance, 
salted almonds or peanuts) remember that the plate is the natural 
_ boundary of the shell fragments: they should not be scattered on the 
cloth. 





PART TWO 
THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE 
YOUNG MAN IN SOCIETY 





CHAPTER I 
THE DEBUTANTE 


Some General Considerations—It should be remembered, in cone 
sulting “Part Two” of “The Book of Good Manners,” that while it 
covers everything pertaining specifically to the young girl and young 
man in society, many of the points discussed and details given apply 
in general to the society matron and older society man. We men- 
tion this at once, since such details have not been repeated in “Part 
Five” in the interest of conciseness and continuity. 

The Débutante.—The débutante is the young girl who makes her 
first formal entrance into society—she may do so at the age of 
eighteen—according to certain universally recognized conventions. 
These admit of her taking her bow to society either at a small tea 
with music; at a small tea (without music) ; a small dance (to which 
only members of the younger set and a few of her mother’s inti- 
mate friends are asked); an afternoon tea, with dancing (Thé dan- 
sante); or—where the social circle is extensive and the parents’ 
means are large—an elaborate ball. Finally, the simple sending out 
ef the mother’s visiting card, with the name of the débutante daugh- 
ter engraved beneath her own, is sufficient to announce the latter’s 
entrance into society and her eligibility to invitations. 

Invitations for Débutante “Comings-Out.”—The first point to re- 
member in connection with any private ball as distinct from a public 
one, whether given in home or hotel, is that the actual word “ball” 
is never used in invitations. Invitations usuall announce an “At 
Home” and (in the lower left corner, in smaller letters) “dancing.” 
If a crest is used, it must be embossed. As in the case of all other 
strictly formal invitations, the use of the third person only is correct. 
If desired, the invitation may be hand-written, instead of being en- 
graved, on the first page of the best quality address-stamped note- 
paper. Correct invitation forms for the mother of a débutante daugh- 
to to employ for the latter’s “coming-out” run as follows: 


(1) Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
request the pleasure of 
Miss Genevieve Clark’s (the name should be written in) 
company at a dance given in honor of their daughter 
Miss Gladys Coutant 
On Wednesday evening, March the fifth 
at ten o’clock 
Three West Twelfth Street 
R.s.v.p. 
(or R.S.V.P., either form is correct) 
33 
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(2) 
Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
request the pleasure of 
Miss Genevieve Clark’s (the name should be written in) 
Miss Genevieve Clark’s company 
on Wednesday evening, January the fifth 
at ten o'clock 
3 West Twelfth Street 

Dancing 
Pe. V ole. 


(3) 

Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 

request the pleasure of 

Miss Genevieve Clark’s company at a reception 
given at the Palais Royal Hotel 
in honor of their daughter 

Miss Gladys Coutant 

on Wednesday, January the fifth 
at ten o'clock 
R.S.V.P. to 


Dancing 3 West Twelfth Street 
(or, Kindly send response to 
3 West Twelfth Street) 


This form may be amended to cover the coming-of-age reception 
of a son by showing year of birth (upper left-hand corner), and 
year of majority (upper right-hand corner), and making the fifth 
line read: “in honor of the coming of age of their son, Henry L. 
Coutant.” 


Very popular is the following form in the best circles: 


(4) 
Mr. and Mrs. Coutant 
tequest the pleasure of 
Miss Genevieve Clark’s 
company at a small dance 
on Wednesday, the fifth of January 
at Three West Twelfth Streer 


(Here the daughter’s name does not appear, though she may be a 
débutante and the dance be given for her.) 
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(3) 
Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
Miss Gladys Coutant 
request the pleasure of 
Miss Genevieve Clark’s 
company on Wednesday evening, the fifth of January 
at ten v’clock 
Three West Twelfth Street 
Dancing 

R.s.v.p. 


Finally, two mothers may combine in presenting their débutante 
daughters. In such case the invitations are divided for sending out, 
and the visiting card of the individual sender accompanies each in- 
vitation she sends, to show that replies are to go to her address. The 
form in this case is as follows: 


Mrs. Algernon Coutant and Mrs. H. Wallace Morton 
At Home 
(After the word “At Home” the names of the two girls 
making their début are written in) 
on Wednesday, January the fifth 
at ten o'clock 

At the Colonial Assembly Rooms 

Dancing R.S.V.P. 

Replies to Invitation—Though from three to five days may elapse 
before replying to an invitation, promptness is a first courtesy to the 
hostess. An R.S.V.P., or the word “Cotillion” always calls for a 
reply. Acceptances or regrets conform to invitation terms: 


(1 
Miss Genevieve Clark 
accepts with pleasure 
the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant for 
Wednesday evening, January the fifth 
at ten o’clock 
20 Claremont Terrace 
(2) 
Miss Genevieve Clark 
regrets very much that her absence from 
town renders her unable to accept the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant for 
Wednesday evening, January the fifth 
at ten o’clock 
20 Claremont Terrace 
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As in the case of the written invitation, the first page of a sheet 
of quality note-paper should be used for these replies. 

The Débutante Ball——The débutante ball, at which the hostess in- 
troduces her daughter to society, is like any other formal ball (see 
p. 292) and the débutante stands at the door beside here mother to 
receive. As the hostess shakes hands with each guest, she presents 
her daughter, and if the young girl is already known to the guest, 
“You know Gladys, don’t you?” is enough. Girl friends, friends of 
her mother or her father may help the débutante receive. In the case 
of girl friends, help of this kind is nominal: they stand in line and 
add a decorative touch. While guests—they always shake hands with 
the débutante as well as the hostess on arrival—continue to come, the 
débutante is expected to receive. At a large affair the guest merely 
says: ‘How do you do?” and moves on. If forms are strictly ob- 
served, the débutante’s first dancing partner should be chosen by her 
mother; but this is not a matter of life or death, and she shows good 
taste in not dancing with the same man more than once on her com- 
ing-out party. She is not expected to “sit out” any of the dances, 
but dance them all, returning to receive during intermissions. 

Supper at the Débutante Ball.—The supper at a débutante’s ball is 
the formal supper of any ball (See: p. 263) though sometimes a buf- 
fet supper (See: p. 286) or a combination of formal and buffet 
supper is served. The formal supper is the most correct form. The 
débutante chooses those who are to sit at the table reserved for her, 
and after supper is excused from receiving, and allowed to devote 
herself to enjoying her first formal social event. 

Points for Hostess and Host.—The hostess herself will hardly find 
time to dance, unless, perhaps, late in the evening. She receives the 
guests at the door, and her main duty is to see that everyone has a 
good time. She must always remember to invite more men than 
women, which helps do away with the “wall-flowers.” All the young 
men and young society girls of her own social circle may be relied 
upon the attend a coming-out ball or party at which there will be 
dancing. On the other hand, probably no more than half the older 
people asked will appear. The débutante’s father should see to it that 
the men hold the floor as dancers and do not stay in the smoking-room 
over cigarettes and chit-chat. 

The Débutante’s Flowers—Nearly everyone sends a débutante 
flowers on her coming-out party, bouquets or cut flowers in baskets; 
and usage sanctions their banking about the place where the débu- 
tante stands. A holding bouquet—pink or white rosebuds and white 
violets—the colors of young girlhood are always appropriate—should 
be set in paper lace, with stem wrapped in white satin ribbon and with 
hanging pink and white stream ribbons should be supplemented by 
notes of thanks to older people. 
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The Débutante’s Dress—White is the débutante color in dress. 
She should wear a pretty frock (lace and silver spangles are not 
tabooed if not over-elaborated) of some net or gauze material (mull, 
tulle, chiffon, net, silk georgette). Elbow-length or full-length lace 
sleeves, and a round, square, or a heart-shaped neck cut is optional. 
The dress must suggest youth and innocence. Where white is unbe- 
coming any pale, youthful shade will answer—pink, mauve, a delicate 
gray or green—for the débutante is only a young girl and simplicity 
should be the keynote of her dress. A simple arrangement of the 
hair and few or no jewels should be preferred to an elaborate coiffure. 

The Débutante Afternoon Tea with Dancing.—The afternoon tea 
with dancing, while not exclusively reserved for débutante “comings- 
out,” is a form of entertainment very popular for presenting débu- 
tante daughters or new daughters-in-law. An informal affair of the 
kind may muster less than eighty guests; a formal tea with dancing 
may number its guests by the thousand. For large formal teas a hotel 
ball-room is usually engaged. The invitation form is as follows: 


Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
Miss Gladys Coutant 
at home 
on Wednesday December the fourth 
from four until seven o’clock 
the Saint-Cyprian 
Dancing 


Features of the Débutante Tea with Dancing.—The elaborate dec- 
orative scheme which is often a feature of the débutante ball falls 
away in the tea with dancing. A background of flowers where she 

“stands, some palms to hide the musicians, are all that is needed. The 

débutante (or the daughter-in-law) receives with her mother (or 
mother-in-law). Curtains are drawn and lights lighted as though for 
an evening ball, whether the tea with dancing be given in the home 
or at assembly rooms of some kind. Rain calls for an awning and 
a carpet when the affair is given at home. A doorman or chauffeur 
opens motor doors, and the butler (or a caterer’s man) opens the 
house door. No guest should have to ring. Guests are announced on 
arrival, and the hostess and her daughter or daughter-in-law receive 
as at the débutante ball. The younger set is free to dance as soon as 
the hostess has been greeted. The seniors sit about, drink tea and 
converse. 

The Tea-Table—The tea-table, as at a wedding reception, is a 
large table set buffet-wise, and the buffet service is attended to by the 
house servants, or where a caterer has been engaged, by his men. 

The Food.—Since the tea with dancing is a tea, the menu is a tea 
menu. Bread and cakes of all sorts: sandwiches, crumpets, hot bis- 
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cuits, muffins, sliced cake, and small fancy cakes of every kind—they 
may be as elaborate as desired—should be the only edibles served. 
Tea, chocolate, bouillon, together with pitchers of lemonade or fruit 
punch (at one end of the tea-table) are the proper beverages. 

The Service—As a rule, guests help themselves to cakes. Tea 
_ (poured into cup and accompanied by cream pitcher, sugar-bowl and 
small dish of lemon) and chocolate (already poured and topped with 
whipped cream) are passed on a tray by servants. Plenty of small, 
light chairs (usually supplied by the caterer) makes it possible for 
the guest holding a cup of tea in one hand and a plate of food in the 
other to eat in comfort. It is always distressing to see guests wan- 
dering about, their hands encumbered, unable to find a seat, so an ade- 
quate number of chairs should always be provided. 

The “Small” Dance-——Other forms of débutante parties include: 
the small dance which is merely a small ball with fewer guests and 
simpler decorations, and the small tea, with or without music (See: 
p- 280), which also serves for a house-warming, to entertain a house 
guest from another town, new neighbors, or a newly engaged couple, 
or to honor a visiting celebrity. In general, the trend of the time is to 
prefer the simpler forms of a débutante party to the more elaborate 
ones. A modest tea with dancing, the small dance and the informal tea 
are quite as fashionable for introducing a daughter to society as is the 
larger and extravagant private ball, and you may feel sure that the 
smaller and more intimate affair is, socially speaking, in even better 
form than the larger and more pretentious one. 

The Débutante Cards——The young girl’s card is usually somewhat 
smaller in size than that of the matron, and the débutante—during 
her first season “out”—may share her mother’s card. A young girl’s 
name should never appear on a card with the names of both her 
father and mother. The correct form in the first case would be: 


Miss Ethel M. Clark 
or 
Miss Ethel Mary Clark 
12 Tremaine Street 
in the second: 
Mrs. James Rogers Clark 
Miss Ethel Clark 


In all cards styles of engraving vary frequently, as do sizes and 
types of paper. A good metropolitan stationer is always equipped 
with correct current models. The use of white unglazed board and 
the avoidance of the ornate in lettering, however, are not subject to 
the caprice of changing fashion. 

A débutante, who usually pays calls in her mother’s company, uses 
the second type of card, even when calling alone on intimate girl 
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friends, in which case she pencils through her mother’s name. When 
there are several daughters in a family, card-duplication is avoided 
when all call together by using the following card form: 


Mrs. James Rogers Clark 
The Misses Clark 
Tuesdays 12 Tremaine Street 


Two sisters also may share a card when near the same age and 
motherless, inscribed: ‘The Misses White,” or, if widely separated 
in point of age, one showing the legend: “Miss White,” and below it 
“Miss Henrietta White.” Besides cards shared with mother or sister 
a young girl may with entire propriety use a card bearing her name 
alone. But her own personal card would not show an “at home” day 
during her débutante year under her mother’s wing. After her first 
season “out,” the young girl may have her mother’s “at home” day 
engraved on her card. 

Débutante Taboos.—As is known a taboo is the prohibition of some 
reprehensible thing. The following things are reprehensible in the 
case of the débutante and should therefore be tabooed: 

1. Rudeness of any kind, and the stressing of assets of face or 
form at the expense of intelligence and good breeding. 

Loud talking. 

The mechanical smile. 

Artificial laughter and giggling. 

The bored tone of voice. 

Whispering. 

Nudging, patting or fingering others. 

Holding hands, hanging on someone for support, or walking 
arm about waist with another person in public. 

9. Touching a man with the hand, save in dancing or when taking 
his armas an usher at christening or wedding, or as a dinner or supper 
partner. 

10. Walking or standing with hips thrown out and chest drawn in. 

11. Swinging arms when crossing a ball-room floor. 

12. Neglecting the courtesies due older people. 


SNAMNER YD 


CHAPTER II 


THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE CHAPERON 


The Chaperon—A “chaperon,” from the French chape, was a hood 
or cap originally worn by knights of the garter in full dress, and 
after the sixteenth century by middle-aged ladies. It was a protec- 
tion. The “duenna,” a synonym word, is an elderly lady in Spanish 
or Portuguese households in charge of the young girls of the family. 
But the word “duenna” always implies an extreme of watchfulness 
and jealous care, and the American chaperon is not a “duenna.” In 
American usage a chaperon is an older woman whose presence pro- 
tects the inexperience of the young girl: she may be a mother (the 
natural chaperon) a sister or other relative, a friend or a lady espe- 
cially engaged for the task. ss 

The Chaperon’s Duties—The American chaperon is usually human 
and sympathetic and allows her young charge the maximum of social 
freedom compatible with social law and propriety. As a rule the 
chaperon accompanies girls too young to have married friends. 
Though convention in a number of cases demands that a young girl 
be “protected” by a chaperon, her best chaperon will always be her 
own common sense and strength of character. One of the chaperon’s 
most important duties is cutting short an objectionable acquaintance 
before it becomes established. 

The Chaperon of the Motherless Girl—A chaperon who resides 
permanently in the home of an orphan girl may be a salaried social 
guardian or a near female relative. She may be young or old, mar- 
ried or single. Even though the young girl may have a father, her 
chaperon in this case is the guardian of her social reputation till 
she grows older (twenty-eight or thirty) or marries. It is quite 
customary for the busy mother to put her daughter in charge of a 
permanent chaperon of this kind, often with more satisfactory re- 
sults than her own chaperonage would achieve. The motherless girl 
always shares the duties of hostess with her chaperon. If her father 
is living her formal invitations are issued in her own and her father’s 
name; if she is an orphan in her own and her chaperon’s (in the 
event of her having no near female relative) name, thus: 


Miss Ernestine White 
Miss Genevieve Grey 
at home 
on Tuesday the fourth of October 
from four till six o’clock 
The Palatial 
40 
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A telephone invitation (“Will you lunch with me next Tuesday ?”’) 
from the young girl, however, answers every formal purpose, since 
the chaperon’s presence is taken for granted. 

No young girl can officiate as a hostess unsupported. When her 
girl and men friends come to her home on her invitation, the chaperon 
either receives them or makes a point of coming into the room. The 
chaperon sits at the head of the table during a débutante’s first season, 
and enters the dining-room with the most distinguished male guest 
at a formal dinner. At teas the chaperon pours. She accompanies 
her orphan charge on all ceremony calls during the latter’s first 
season, using a joint card on which the chaperon’s name appears 
first. The chaperon is entitled to be asked to all affairs where a 
chaperon is needed. And unless it is understood that chaperonage 
has been arranged for, a girl may take her chaperon uninvited, to 
formal balls, public and private, large receptions and bachelor enter- 
tainments. At a tea where young folk gather the chaperon disap- 
pears after all have been helped. She never stays with the guests. 
As has been said, she is no “duenna” but merely is expected to be 
within easy reach. Until the last young man of the party has left 
a house no chaperon or parent should go to bed; and it is a cardinal 
offence against good manners to permit a young girl to sit up late 
at night alone with one young man or with several, in spite of the 
fact that this rule is anything but strictly observed in the average 
American household. 

When a Chaperon is Required—Many rules of chaperonage are 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. Nevertheless 
they are the rules of good society, and should be obeyed—allowance 
being made for occasional divergences due to locality: 

A chaperon is indispensable when: 

1. A young girl lunches at a road house, even though escorted 
by her fiancé. 

2. On any over- ditoht journey. On train or boat an older woman 
friend or a maid may supply the chaperonage. A sailing outing or 
any other which lends itself to accidents leading to unfortunate 
situations, as, for instance, when a girl and man are compelled to 
spend the night on the water or even at an inn or hotel, should be 
sedulously avoided. 

3. At a tea in a college man’s rooms or a bachelor apartment a 
chaperon—always an older lady—should be present. 

4. At artist sittings or at any lessons given by a male instructor 
in a studio the chaperon’s presence is supposed: a maid may act as 
chaperon on such occasions. 

5. In general, at theater, concert, opera, fairs, races and other 
public entertainments, in restaurant or cabaret, the young girl, es- 
pecially the very young girl, should be chaperoned. At picnics, auto 
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tours or yachting parties, in which young girls are included, etc., 
a matron must be included among the guests to act as chaperon. 

6. No young girl, and no woman in general, should dine alone 
with a man or a number of men (unless one of them be her hus- 
band) in a man’s rooms, and at all entertainments in a home the 
chaperon should be present before the young girl’s guests arrive, and 
should remain until they have gone. 

On returning home late from a social function the young girl 
must be returned to her chaperon’s charge. The chaperon (or some- 
one taking her place) must~be waiting up to receive her, and the 
door should be opened by her or by a servant, entrance by key being 
barred. The man taking her home, even if her fiancé, should make 
his adieus at the door. If the hour is late he should never be in- 
vited in. Incidentally, remember that the best chaperon will not 
prevent a young girl’s being talked about and criticized if she teas 
and dines in the rooms of a bachelor host whose moral reputation 
is equivocal. 

When a Chaperon is not Required—1. At a tea or dinner party 
for younger people in the home an official chaperon is not needed if 
an older sister is available. 

2. If the mother of the girl hostess has received guests, she need 
not act as chaperon at the dining table. The parental roof-tree and 
home environment are supposed to furnish the chaperonage. 

3. A chaperon is often dispensed with at a cabaret supper if the 
girl is no longer a “young” girl. 

4. A chaperon may also be dispensed with in the case of a lady 
who is not young, dining with a gentleman in a hotel of the first 
class. 

5. Any married woman (with her husbands’ approval), may dine 
or tea with a man at any time without chaperonage in her own 
home. 

6. The social usage of the day allows a young girl to dispense 
with a chaperon at tennis, golf, in the Country Club; on the beach, 
canoeing, or in any of the usual outdoor sports, For short distances 
she may ride, drive or motor with a young man, and even attend 
the “movies,” without a chaperon’s being in attendance. 

7. Restaurant observance varies. In New York, Chicago and some 
other cities, unchaperoned restaurant lunching on the part of older 
girls and young married women with intimate male friends is sanc- 
tioned by usage. In many other cities and towns it is regarded as 


highly improper for a young married woman to lunch in a restaurant 


with any man save her husband. 

8. In general, a young girl and man may lunch unchaperoned 
at a Country Club, on the theory that the element of chaperonage 
is supplied by the others of their own social circle present. 
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9. A young man may take a young girl to a dancing club tea— 
if there is a chaperon at the club—unchaperoned. 

10. In some Southern cities it has always been considered proper 
for a young girl to attend the theater with a man unchaperoned. 

11. The young girl in general may attend all afternoon affairs 
in company with a male friend well known to her without a chaperon, 
after her first season “out.” 

12. The attendance of a chaperon is not necessary when a young 
girl goes to theater, opera or restaurant in the evening when her 
male escort is a near relative or an old and intimate family friend; 
and in general she can go to home parties of any kind unchaperoned, 
since the presence of a chaperon at the party is taken for granted. 

13. A young girl may dine in a gentleman’s rooms if accom- 
panied by another elderly lady, or (if a young married girl), if her 
own husband be present. 


IN CONCLUSION 


it might be said, in conclusion, that in spite of the many rules on 
_ the chaperoning of the young girl, the chaperon is often either dis- 
pensed with altogether or she is expected to regard her duties as 
purely honorary and not practical. The newer freedom has given 
girls greater liberty of action—whether this is beneficial depends 
largely on the individual girl. It is certain, however, that chaperon- 
age should be more strictly enforced in the case of the average high 
school girl or the débutante who has just stepped from the school- 
room out upon the ballroom floor. They cannot be expected to have 
the discretion which will enable them to go about unchaperoned with 
youths of their own age on picnics and excursions, moonlight dips 
and road parties, to restaurants, movies, and theaters. In spite of 
the fact, however, that rules of chaperonage are laxly observed in 
these days, the chaperon has not gone entirely out of style. As it 
was recently very well put: ‘““Chaperons are merely taken ad lib now, 
instead of being forced down your throat.” 


CHAPTER If 
INTRODUCTIONS 


When People Are Introduced to Each Other.—The introduction 
naturally plays an important part in the social life of the well-bred 
young man and woman. Sifice the forms of introduction are stan- 
dardized, and apply to society in general, the entire subject has 
been covered in this chapter. People are introduced to each other 
on practically all social occasions. The first rule to be observed in 
introductions is to avoid all appearance of effort. The first claim 
to precedence where introductions are concerned rests with a guest 
of honor, a bride and groom and a débutante “coming out.” Every- 
one else is introduced to them. 

Introductions at a Rall or Dance.—Introductions at a dance are 
principally made in order to facilitate change of partners. At a 
formal ball or dance when there is a guest of honor, the hostess pre- 
sents the guest whom she receives. During the progress of the 
affair introductions are made subject to the convenience of hostess 
and guests. The host and hostess at a more informal affair should 
present as many men to girls as possible, but among the dancers 
the formalities of “asking permission” to introduce may be dispensed 
with: young girls may introduce their partners to girl friends; and 
young men their men friends to their partners. At formal dances a 
lady’s permission is supposed before a man is introduced to her. The 
man who takes a girl to a dance may introduce to her any and all 
male friends with whom he thinks she may care to dance, but if 
the ball is public or formal he first asks permission, unless he be 
an old friend. 

Dinner Introductions—The roof-tree of a friend is supposed in 
a vague, general way to serve in itself as an introduction for those 
who gather under it on formal occasions. Yet the definite introduc- 
tion is to be preferred at dinner, luncheon or house party. This does 
not apply to larger formal affairs, receptions and balls. At a small 
luncheon the hostess may introduce all her guests to each other; at a 
large dinner it is practically impossible. A few introductions may 
be made conveniently, but whether introduced or not, the rule is 
that all guests talk to their table neighbors. Partners at the dinner 
table, of course, are always introduced. It is the host’s duty to 
present the gentleman to the lady he is taking in. If he can also 
introduce him to the lady sitting beside him on the other side, all 
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the better. No hostess need ask permission—at a dinner or else- 
where—to present one guest to another. The host, over cigars and 
cigarettes, usually makes known to each other gentlemen who have 
not met before. 

Other Introductions—At any social affair, the first rule of the 
hostess is to try to have all introductions out of the way as soon 
as possible. Otherwise they are apt to become an annoying inter- 
ruption and interfere with the smooth progress of entertainment. 
Partners or fellow-players and members of any small group asso- 
ciated for some specific purpose are introduced to each other. In 
the opera-box a guest invariably introduces to her hostess any gen- 
tleman who comes to speak with her, unless distance or preoccupa- 
tion with another caller on the latter’s part make for awkwardness. 
No business call paid one lady by another may be regarded as an 
introduction, though a standardized introduction formula: “Mrs. Cou- 
tant, I am Miss Green,” is used. 

The “Group” Introduction—The “group” introduction—the presen- 
tation of one individual to a group of other persons is in poor taste 
on larger formal occasions. It is permissible at small luncheons 
and other informal affairs. When a lady is introduced to a group, 
the senior member may be the first addressed, and the lady to he 
introduced presented. Then, the hostess, including all the others 
in the group, mentions their names. The younger women usually 
tise to shake hands. A gentleman is introduced in the same manner; 
“Mr. Morton—Mrs. Coutant, Miss Northcliffe, Miss Welton, Miss 
Gregory,” and the names of any gentlemen in the group are men- 
tioned after those of the ladies. 

The Correct Formal Introduction.—In all introductions the word 
“present” is the one sanctioned by the best social usage. The rule 
is that a man, though he may be an old gentleman with the most 
imposing claims to distinction, always be presented to a woman; 
though the latter be in her ’teens. Like most laws, this has excep- 
tions: great age and special distinction of office and character may 
justify introducing a débutante to a famous scientist or author, an 
admiral or general. The three exceptions which prove the general 
rule are: the President of the United States, a cardinal, or a ruling 
monarch.* The correct formal introduction is expressed as follows: 

1. “Mr. Coutant, may I present Mr. Morton?” 

2. “Mrs. Coutant, allow me to present Mr. Morton.” 


or: 


*The forms here are: “Mr. President, I have the honor to present 
- . . ”3 “Your Eminence, I have the honor to present . . .” or “Your 
Eminence, may I present . . . ” and (at an actual court presentation), 
to a king or queen, merely the name of the person introduced, “Mrs. 


Coutant,” is uttered. 
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1. “Mr. Morton, may I present Mr. Grey?” 

2. “Mr. Morton, allow me to present Mr. Grey.” 
or any of the following variants: 

1. “Mrs. Coutant, have you met Mr, Grey?” 

2. “Mrs. Coutant, do you know Miss Grey?” 

3. “This is my daughter Genevieve, Mrs. Coutant.” 

4. “Mrs. Coutant, do you know my mother?” 

5. “Mrs. Coutant, you know Mrs. Grey, don’t you?” (never “do 
you not?”). 

The Informal Introduction —The more commonly used informal 
introduction simply mentions the name of the person to whom one 
is introduced and that of the introduced person. The distinction 
is made by mentioning the name of the person introduced last, and 
stressing the more important name, so that the unuttered “May I 
present” is implied: ‘““Mrs. Coutant—Miss Grey.” 

Who are Presented to Each Other and How.—‘1. The general 
rule is that younger women are presented to older women and un- 
married women to married women, unless in the last instance the 
married woman is decidedly younger than the unmarried woman, in 
which case the younger woman should be presented to her senior 
in years.” 

2. When two married ladies of the same age are presented to 
each other, or two gentlemen, no distinction is made: “Mrs. Coutant— 
Mrs. White’; “Mr. Morton—Mr., Grey.” 

3. As a rule the younger man is presented to his senior in years 
and the bachelor to the Benedict. A bachelor, if old and venerable, 
however, may expect to have the Benedict presented to him. The 
name of a host, in his own home, is always mentioned first in an in- 
troduction. 

4. A son or daughter presents a friend to his parents (the mother 
first) as follows: “Mother, have you met Miss Grey?” or “Father, 
do you know Mr. Morton?” 

5. When a mother presents a young man to her daughter she 
may simply put the introduction in question form: “Mr. Morton, 
don’t you know my daughter?” “My daughter” (if unmarried) or 
“My daughter, Mrs. White,” if she be a married woman. 

6. A mother or father may simply introduce their children as 
“My daughter Gladys,” or “My son James,” when the friend presum- 
ably knows the family name. 

7. A married woman introduces her sister as “My sister, Miss 
Coutant” (or “Mrs. Gregory”); and her mother as “My mother, 
Mrs. Coutant.” In the case of other relatives the degree of rela- 
tionship is usually made clear in the introduction as: “My aunt, 
Miss Northcliffe,” “My uncle, Mr. Welton,” “My cousin, Miss Greg- 


” 


ory. 
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8. The correct form for a husband to use when introducing a 
male friend or acquaintance to his wife is (according to the degree 
of intimacy existing): “My dear, (or “Dear”) let me present Mr. 
Grey”; or “Grey, I wish to present you to my wife.” If introducing 
a lady he may say: “My dear, allow me to present Mrs. Coutant.” 

9. A wife introduces her husband to another woman or man in 
the following form: “Mrs. Grey (or Mr. Grey), may I present my 
husband?” but on no account presents him by any title he may pos- 
sess. 

10. All forms of introduction may be extended with some specific 
purpose in view: immediate establishment of friendly relations; the 
“placing” of entire strangers as regards each other’s identity; or to 
overcome shyness. The necessary addenda following the introductions 
suggest themselves: “Miss Grey comes from your home state”; “Mr. 
Morton expects to play at our country club links next week”; “My 
cousin has wished to meet you for a long time,” etc. 

Self-Introductions—Men and women introduce themselves to each 
other at a dinner, when unacquainted. The man (looking at the 
lady’s place-card) may say: “How do you do, Mrs. Coutant. I am 
Henry Morton’; or, showing his place-card: “Let me introduce my- 
self: this is my name.’ It is quite in order, too, for the lady to 
take the initiative: “I am Mrs. Algernon Coutant,”’ to which the 
gentleman would reply: “How do you do, Mrs. Coutant. My name 
is Heairy Morton.” In theory, though the lady may speak first, she 
never, according to the accepted social canon, “introduces” herself 
to a man on amy occasion; she merely allows him to know who she 
is. Other forms which may be used by her are: “I believe I am 
speaking to Mr. Morton. I am Genevieve Grey”; or, “This is Mr. 
Morton, is it not? I am Miss Grey.” A man, when introducing 
himself, never uses the title “Mr.,” but a host may say: “I am pre- 
senting myself, Miss Grey, because my wife is so taken up with her 
duties as hostess that she evidently has no time to introduce me. 
I am Algernon Coutant.” 

Street-Introductions—When two girls who are walking in the 
street meet a person who is a friend or acquaintance of one of the 
girls, but not of the other, the girl who is unacquainted with the 
person met does not stop. She walks on along, slowly, while her 
friend stops to speak to the person they have met. The first girl 
should not stop and introduce herself to this person whom she does 
not know. If the newcomer, instead of passing on after a few re- 
marks have been exchanged, is invited to join her friend and does 
so, the first girl, who has walked slowly on, will be overtaken and 
she will naturally be introduced when the others catch up with her. 
The newcomer, however, must wait to be asked to join the others, 
and should not volunteer to do so. 
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You may with entire propriety introduce yourself to some intimate 
friend of your sister or mother, where a cordial reception of your 
self-introduction may be presumed. In the worst possible taste, 
however, is a self-introduction which presumes on a slight acquaint- 
ance or no acquaintance at all. 

Fellow-travelers may introduce themselves to one another, when 
they are women. Ordinarily, however, no gentleman addresses him- 
self to a lady who is a stranger to him under these circumstances, 
and no lady speaks to a gentleman unknown to her, save where the 
freedom of steamer manners or some exceptional circumstance ex- 
cuses breaking the rule. When two men walking meet someone 
who is a friend of only one of them, the same rule quoted for the 
case of the two girls applies, and the man who does not know the 
newcomer walks on slowly by himself. 

The Acknowledgment of an Introduction—The one and only phrase 
of acknowledgment of an introduction is “How do you do?” and a 
lady may offer her hand or not when a man is introduced to her, 
as she may choose. As a rule she bows slightly to a stranger with- 
out extending her hand, saying “How do you do?” If the man 
introduced is one who has been highly spoken of by friends she may 
give him her hand. It is ill-bred on her part, however, to refuse 
a hand offered her; though a man should wait to see whether the 
lady extends her hand before offering his own. When the woman 
is a hostess (unless old or an invalid) she must rise, if seated, and 
offer her hand to any stranger. Where a number of persons are 
presented in rapid succession, at a picnic, theatre or card-party, hand- 
shaking and even verbal acknowledgment are not necessary: a slight 
smile and bow recognizing each name will suffice. 

In general women should rise to acknowledge an introduction to 
other women or a host; though an older matron need not comply 
with this rule if a younger girl is introduced to her. No woman 
need rise to acknowledge an introduction to a man. 

Men always shake hands when introduced to one another, and 
always rise to acknowledge introductions of any kind. )|When a man 
and woman are seated side by side and are introduced by a third 
person, the man rises and stands until the introduction has been 
made. Exceptions to this rule are introductions in: theater, concert- 
hall, church (before beginning of the service), drawing-room musi- 
cales or private theatricals, where a man may remain seated. When 
a late woman guest at a luncheon, dinner, supper party arrives, a 
man introduced should rise and bow his acknowledgment to an in- 
troduction, when he is able. Where the woman is already seated, 
a bow will suffice. A man introduced to a group of men need not 
shake hands, but may content himself with bowing. 

No guest may refuse an introduction made by his hostess or host: 
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though the person be an enemy, courtesy demands recognition of 
the introduction. If asked by a host or hostess whether one wishes 
to meet a certain person, the introduction may be courteously de- 
clined, but a valid reason must be given: “Perhaps it would be ad- 
visable for me not to meet Mr. Morton. Our business relations are 
not of the best,” or “You had best not present me to Miss Grey. 
Our families are not friendly.” No hostess may refuse point-blank 
to introduce a guest who asks the privilege to another, though some 
slight evasion may be used to prevent an awkward or unfortunate 
situation: “Miss Grey seems very much taken up at this minute,” or 
“T shall try and present Miss Grey to you later, if an opportunity 
offers.” 

Quasi-Introductions—A quasi-introduction is a polite evasion of 
a real introduction, made in order not to present to each other per- 
sons accidentally brought together, when it is not certain that one 
or both would care to become acquainted. When talking with an 
upholsterer, for instance, and a friend enters the room, awkward- 
ness may be avoided by informally including her in the conversation 
without actually introducing her: “Mr. Brown thinks the couch 
should be covered with a puce brocade.” This permits the friend 
to give an opinion without meeting Mr. Brown. Or, a hostess talk- 
ing to one guest may turn to a second and say: “Mrs. Coutant, Mrs. 
Grey just mentioned meeting General Gaillard when she was in Paris. 
You know him too, don’t you?” This indirect quasi-introduction 
leaves it open to either lady to discontinue acquaintanceship after 
conversation. In a quasi-introduction, when a man has been pre- 
sented to a woman, the woman nods first in taking leave. To offer 
her hand is as much as to say she is willing to accept a more formal 
presentation. 

Taking Leave After an Introduction.—Correct leave-taking for- 
mulas, universally known and accepted, after an introduction and 
chat with a stranger are: “Good-by, I am glad (or very glad) to 
have met you’; or “Good-by, I hope I shall see you again before 
long (or sometime).” “Thank you”; or “Thank you, I hope so too,” 
is all that is called for by way of reply. A bow is used to take leave 
of a group of strangers either formally or casually introduced. 

Introduction Taboos.—1. Asking a lady whether she has met a 
gentleman when introducing him. 2. Saying: “Mr. Grey, I want 
you to know Mrs. Coutant”; “Mr. Grey, let me make you acquamted 
with Mr. Morton”; “Mr. Grey meet Mrs. Coutant’; “Mr. Morton, 
shake hands with Mr. Grey.” 

3. Asking the person to whom you have been introduced what 
his or her name (which you have not caught) may be. A third per- 
son should be asked. 

4. Employing the widely used but vulgarian phrases of 
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acknowledgment: “Delighted,” “Charmed,” “Honored, I’m sure,” 
“Pleased to meet (or the still more dreadful, “to know”) you.” 

5. Interrupting an interesting conversation between two persons 
to introduce a third. 

6. Reminding a person to whom you have been introduced and 
who has forgotten you, that you have already met. 

7. Using the expression “My friend” in introducing one person 
to another. It implies preference, which is ill-bred. 

8. The carelessly and indistinctly uttered introduction. 

9. Introducing a departing visitor to one who is arriving. 

10. Asking for letters of introduction: they must always be offered. 

Titular Distinctions in Introductions——There are certain generally 
accepted rules with regard to titular distinctions in introduction. 
The wives of presidents have no title: they are introduced as “Mrs. 
Harding”; “Mrs. Roosevelt”; and an ex-president of the United 
States is plain “Mr.” Cabinet members are introduced as “Secre- 
tary”; a member of the Senate as “Senator Green,’ whether in office 
or not; governors and mayors as “Governor Brown” or “Mayor 
Black” (there are no ex-governors or ex-mayors, socially speaking). 
Military and naval officers are introduced by their proper titles or 
as “Mr. Blank” or “Mr. White.” A man entitled to an “Honorable” 
is so introduced only at public banquets or on a platform. Judges 
usually share the distinction awarded senators, and retain their title 
while in office and afterward; while a justice is introduced as “Jus- 
tice Green.” Archbishops, bishops and doctors are as a rule intro- 
duced by their titles and titularly addressed. A member of the 
House of Representatives is always “Mr.,’ as are clergymen unless 
they hold the formal title of “Doctor,” “Dean,” “Canon” or “Deacon.” 
A Roman Catholic cleric is always given his title: “Father Murphy,” 
“Monsignor Prelati,” “Bishop Dominick,” “Archbishop Glynn,” while 
“Your Eminence,” the most formal titular address, is used for a 
cardinal. 

American women are never presented to the holders of foreign 
titles: “His Grace,” “His Lordship,” etc., are avoided in introduc- 
tions and the proper form is: “Mrs. Coutant, may I present the 
Duke of Chaulnes?” (or “Lord Maltravers,” or “Marquis Pes- 
cara?”), 

The Letter of Introduction—The only difference in degree to be 
found in introductions exists between the verbal and written one. 
The introduction by letter is binding; the introduction by word of 
mouth, even when formal, may be casual. The letter of introduction 
is a sight draft on the recipient’s hospitality; and should never be 
given to a superficial acquaintance. A formal letter of introduction 
is usually brief: 
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“Dear Mrs: WaALtcortt: 


“On December fourth Henry Chalmers goes to Chicago to ar- 
range for the publication of his new novel. He is a very interest- 
ing young writer, and I am giving him a card of introduction to 
you. I feel sure you and Mr. Walcott will enjoy meeting him and 
I know it will be a pleasure for him to make your acquaintance. 

“With kindest regards from Algernon as well as myself, 

“Very sincerely, 
“Giapys CouTANtT.” 


Mr. Coutant, if he is giving Mr. Chalmers a Chicago introduc- 
tion, would write the words: “Introducing Henry Chalmers’’ on his 
card, above his own name, and give the latter the card. He would 
supplement it, however, with a private note of information mailed 
to his friend: 


“DEAR WALCOTT: 


“Henry Chalmers—he’s a novelist—is coming to Chicago on some 
publishing business on December fourth and returns to New York 
on the eighth. Walcott is a very decent chap and excellent company, 
and very likely Mrs. Walcott would like to meet him. Perhaps you 
can put him up at “The Illinoisian” as a guest. I would appreciate 
your courtesy and I know Chalmers would. 

“Sincerely, 
“ALGERNON COUTANT.” 


The informal letter of introduction may be brief: 


“DerarR GENEVIEVE: 


“Mrs. Henriette Maindron, a close friend of ours, is to spend 
several weeks in Boston. I shall appreciate any courtesy you may 
be able to show her. 

“Affectionately yours, 
“GLADYS GREY.” 


Mrs. Grey, however, mails a private letter of information to her 
friend at the same time: 


“DEAR GENEVIEVE: 


“Henriette Maindron, for whom I wrote a letter of introduction 
to you to-day, is a dear old friend of mine. She is going to Boston 
to attend the symphony concerts and will stop at The Chesterian. 
I know she will feel somewhat lost, and since I am sure you will 
find each other congenial I did not hesitate to give her a letter to you. 

“A ffectionately, 
“GLADYS GREY.” 
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The letter of introduction is never sealed before it is handed to 
the recipient; but the recipient should seal it in the writer’s presence. 

A man presents a letter of introduction to a lady upon arrival in 
her city, leaving the letter at her door with his card. On a week- 
day, between four and six in the afternoon it is proper, but not 
obligatory, to ask to see her. It is usually less awkward to leave 
an introduction than present it in person. 

A man mails a social letter of introduction to the addressee’s house. 
A business introduction he presents with his card at his office. 

A woman mails her letter of introduction to the addressee and 
awaits an acknowledgment. If the addressee leaves a card, a card 
is left in return. The proper acknowledgment—an invitation to the 
addressee’s home—is the accepted reply to either the formal or in- 
formal letter of introduction, and illness is the only valid excuse for 
not making it. 

A man receiving a letter of introduction from another, calls the 
latter on the telephone and asks how he may be of service. If he 
prefers not to invite the stranger to his home, he may put him up 
at his club, and lunch, dine and otherwise entertain him there. 

The Ethics of the Introduction—When introductions should be 
made and when not; which are justified and which are needless; to 
what degree they imply obligation, and a number of other points are 
not subject to hard and fast rules. Common sense, social tact and 
presence of mind must be relied upon to decide what is best in many 
instances. In larger urban centers introductions are usually taken 
lightly; in smaller communities more seriously. Convenience sanc- 
tions the less ethical procedure in the first instance and custom re- 
jects it in the second. In the end the obligations—implied or actual— 
of an introduction are either met or denied in accord with personal 
preference. In the case of a lady the option rests with her—a gen- 
tleman who has been introduced must wait, when next he meets her, 
for her to bow or offer her hand. She may continue or end the 
acquaintance as she sees fit. In general: 

1. Bow to all whom you may have met at a meal. 

2. Bow to all whom you have met at a reception or with whom 
you have played cards, golf or tennis. 

3. The acknowledgment of incomplete introductions is optional 


CHAPTER IV 
DANCING 


TuHaT apt distortion of a familiar poetic phrase: “On with the 
dance, let joy be unrefined” does not—in spite of the greater free- 
dom of the modern dance, and the primitive barbaric influence of its 
“jazz rhythms’—altogether apply to the dance of well-bred society 
of to-day. Various cities and localities have their own special modi- 
fications of the popular social dances and those who live in them 
should conform to these unwritten laws which the really well-bred 
people of the community insist must be observed. In Baltimore you 
dance in accord with local custom, as you would in Denver or in 
Boston. Too radical a departure from it—even if it were that fol- 
lowed by some ultra-smart set in Palm Beach or Cannes—would be 
vulgar, since it would excite comment and make the dancers con- 
spicuous. 

We have reserved the formal ball, public and private, for consid- 
eration in another Part, where such consideration seems more appro- 
priate. In this Part, devoted t o“The Young Girl and Young Man 
in Society,” those less elaborate affairs at which they are most prom- 
inently in evidence are dealt with. One typical form, in fact, has 
already been touched upon (See: Chap. I, “The Débutante”). 

The Informal Dance.—With the passing of the cotillion and the 
more formal dances, informal dancing and the informal dance have 
come into their own. Impromptu dancing in the home, when young 
folk of the “younger set” may feel in the mood, the music supplied 
by the phonograph or one of the group who plays piano, is common. 
There is also the informal dance and the opportunities offered by 
_ reof-garden and cabaret—though the cabaret is passing and with it 
cabaret dancing—and the Country Club, under similar circumstances. 
This is all “informal dancing,” but the “informal dance” is another 
matter. Impromptu dancing merely represent the carrying out of 
an idea conceived on the spur of the moment. The “informal dance” 
differs from informal dancing owing to the fact that there are in- 
vitations: in other words it is a dance occasion deliberately arranged. 

To justify its “informal” character the invitations to the small 
intimate group of which the daughter of the hostess, let us say, is 
a member, tries to unite the other young men and women of her 
particular set. Where all are well acquainted, and not too great a 
number asked, the danger of “wall-flowering” is largely reduced, and 
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the dance more likely to be a success. In order to make sure of 
this it is well for a hostess, who cannot be expected to know all 
the young people of her daughter’s circle—the friends of her friends 
—to allow a certain number of “blank” invitations to go forth, to 
make sure that the various component groups which make up her 
daughter’s set all have human contacts. 

The Invitation—The invitation forms Nos. 2 and 4 (See: Chap. I, 
“The Débutante”) which may be sent in written or engraved form, 
are correct. More usual, however, and more in keeping with the 
spirit of the “informal dance,” is the universally used “visiting card” 
invitation. Here the hostess, if she is giving a small dance at home, 
merely writes above her name on the card: “Monday, Dec. 4.” and 
below it “Dancing at 10.30 o’clock.” At the bottom of the card, 
opposite her street address, she pens her R.S.V.P. This form, which 
may be slightly varied, answers all purposes. The use of the personal 
card invitation to the small informal dance has so generally sup- 
planted the old “note of invitation,” that it seems unnecessary to 
formulate the latter, as unnecessary as to describe the Cotillion which 
no longer is danced. As has been mentioned, the hostess should 
not discourage the attendance of desirable young women or men 
unknown to her. If you wish to take a friend whom your hostess 
does not know to an informal dance to which you have been in- 
vited, do not hesitate to ask for an invitation: it is quite correct to 
do so. But you should show tact and not take advantage of the 
courtesy extended to bring a man friend who cannot dance, or a 
girl who does not know a soul aside from yourself. 

The Formal Dance.—There is only a difference in degree between 
the “formal” and the “informal” dance. If the dance is given with 
pomp and circumstance; if a large number of guests are invited; if 
there is a great display of decoration; if a formal supper (instead of 
“refreshments” simply passed around) and special detail in service— 
in music, attendance and appurtenance—is provided, then the dance 
is formal. Since the typical formal dance on a larger scale is only 
a variant of the most pretensions dance function known, the large 
private ball, the details which characterize it are considered together 
with “The Formal Ball” (See: Part Five, Chap. X). At the in- 
formal dance everything is simpler. There are fewer people, but 
they all know each other; there may be little or no decoration; the 
supper—if there be one—may be simple; or there may be merely a 
buffet, or refreshments may be passed. In smaller dance affairs the 
only tip which could be given might go to a maid in the ladies’ 
dressing-room, and in many homes the hostess would not approve. 

The Atmosphere of the Informal Dance-—The hostess who wishes 
to make her informal dance a success remembers first of all that it 
is an occasion planned for younger people. She may ask a sprinkling 
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of older persons, but the affair must be a “younger set” affair. Its 
atmosphere must be one of youth. The girls who come must be 
“dancing” girls and the men “dancing” men. At an informal dance 
“stags” who cannot “trip the light fantastic toe’ (though in the 
modern “shuffle” dances, “tripping” is not called for), are just so 
much social dead wood. They crowd the smoking-room and adorn 
the wall, and serve only to weigh down the occasion. It is better, 
if you live in a little town, to invite your “younger set” as a unit, 
even when there are individuals whom you do not know personally. 
In the smaller town the society group is not over-large, as a rule, 
and omissions are glaringly and pointedly apparent. In essence, the 
whole secret of securing the proper atmosphere of carefree happiness 
and whole-hearted enjoyment which should characterize the success- 
ful informal dance depends on uniting enongh young folk who are 
well acquainted, who are fond of dancing and who can dance. The 
dance card (save at college and class dances) is no longer a feature 
at the formal and informal private dances in the larger American 
cities, but it is still largely used in smaller communities. Its use or 
non-use is one of those details whose observance should be regu- 
lated by the best local usage. 

The Girl at the Dance.—Two things are absolutely essential in 
the case of any girl who wishes to enjoy herself at a dance. 1. She 
must know how to dance; 2. She must know a number of men and 
be personally acceptable to them. 

The girl who is not a good dancer should bend all her energies 
to becoming one. At best, there are enough difficulties in the way 
of securing partners without adding this insuperable one to the rest. 
The girl who is beautiful, who has charm, talks (or rather listens) 
easily and well, in spite of these advantages is at a disadvantage if 
she does not dance well. And in the case of the girl who is plain, 
though she may have charm and mentality, this first essential is 
even more important. 

Both hostesses and girls who like to dance are constantly devising 
ways and means to ensure a fair distribution of dancing men among 
the girls present at dances. In some large cities a group of young 
men organized by the hostess devote themselves entirely to seeing 
that no girls are neglected and that all the men dance. This is a polite 
form of compulsion, and while it does secure the constant movement 
and activity without which a dance falls flat, it is at best a coercive 
measure, and the men tolled off for this social policing are them- 
selves debarred from enjoyment. 

The measure adopted by many girls who like to dance, but do not 
wish to be rooted to a spot without anyone to whom they can talk, 
if no men ask them to dance, is a protective, not an aggressive one. 
Following the principle of safety in numbers, the principle of the 
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“herd,” they show a united front to all comers. They simply take 
their own little intimate circle of eight or ten as a “close corpora- 
tion.” This gives them an immediate practical advantage: each in- 
dividual girl belonging to the group has a background. Men distrust 
the lone girl “with her back to the wall.” She is attractive; she 
may be a good dancer. Why run the risk of spoiling a dance when 
he does not know, and being unable to get rid of an undesirable part- 
ner after some disihieniotim experience? With the girl in the group 
this danger does not exist. There are always some of her friends 
waiting for her to return to them at the conclusion of a dance; and 
since this is the case a man is at liberty to leave her, since he does 
not leave her alone. This system has its advantages, but it is based 
on a “protective” rather than aggressive policy, and while best for 
the girl who has little initiative, does not always suit the girl with 
a more marked personality. 

The Girl with a Personality—The girl with a personality does 
not need the compulsory aid of the “society truant officers,” or the 
protective background of an intimate group to enable her to be in 
constant demand at a dance. She may be plain; but, if she dances 
well—and this must be accepted as a premise—personality plus some 
painstaking effort before she attends dances will ensure her success. 
Common sense will tell her what every girl should know—that it 
does not pay her.to attend a dance alone, or to attend a dance where 
she knows only a few people. She must first, especially if she lives 
in a smaller town, see to it that she is personally well liked by the 
young men and young women of her set before she ventures on a 
floor. She may advance some valid conventional excuse which will 
dispense with her attendance at dances (though this excuse should 
never be that she does not dance), until she is sure that she could 
not go to any dance in town without being well acquainted with 
practically everyone apt to be there. If her reputation for being 
“good company” is already established; if she is known to be an 
intelligent and sympathetic listener, there will be no preliminary mis- 
trust of her dancing. It will be taken for granted. Then, if she 
dances well, the first few men who dance with her will circulate 
the news and she will not lack partners. And if she has thus fixed her 
position, once and for all, at her first dance, she has nothing fur- 
ther to fear. 

Dance Etiquette—Formal or informal, the first duty of a man 
who has taken a girl to a dance is to his hostess. When both have 
laid aside their wraps in their respective dressing-rooms, the hostess 
is greeted. Thereafter things take their natural course. If the girl’s 
brother has taken her to the dance, he may relinquish her to some 
man friend who comes up, or if she has come with a maid, she finds 
a girl friend or group of friends whom she joins. Brothers do not 
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as a rule take their duties seriously enough when they bring their 
sisters to a dance. Sisters, on the other hand, are usually satisfied 
to have them negliect these duties, if someone else is willing to as- 
sume them; and any sister is usually quite willing to have her brother 
take in another girl as a supper partner—a matter which should be 
settled early in the evening—if she herself has been suitably pro- 
vided for in this respect. In general the man who takes a girl to 
a dance assumes certain responsibilities. He must not only dance 
with her himself but must introduce other partners to her. Noth- 
ing is ruder than for a man who has taken a girl to a dance, to 
abandon her to her own resources after a few foxtrots, and retire 
to the smoking-room, unless it be leaving her alone on the floor with 
an “Excuse me” which does not excuse, to hunt up another girl. 

Dance Obligations of an “Escort.’—Though, strictly speaking, the 
word “escort” is not correct to use in describing the man who ac- 
companies a lady to a dance and brings her home, it is used here 
because its current accepted meaning is very generally known. The 
man who brings a girl to a dance has certain definite obligations 
where she is concerned. 1. He should dance the first dance after 
their arrival with her. 2. He should also dance the last dance with 
her. 3. He should dance at least three to four dances with her in 
the course of the evening (if she permit). 4. If a “supper dance” 
precedes the supper, he dances it with her and then takes her in. 
5. He does not leave her for other dancers, unless she is claimed by 
another partner. 

How to Ask for a Dance.—Perhaps, if good manners approved of 
girls asking men to dance, there would be fewer “wall-flowers,” 
But they do not, and the man at a dance is the only one supposed 
to do the asking. Asking a girl for a dance on being presented to 
her is a simple process. You say: “Do you care to dance this?” or 
merely “May I . . .?” if the music has begun, and at once swing 
into step on the girl’s nod or word of consent. 

Masculine Delinquents——The men at any dance are the activating 
principle. The more men there are congregating in smoking-rooms 
or on verandahs, and dodging the dancing obligations their accept- 
ance of the invitation laid upon them, the duller and more stagnant 
the dance will be. It is the host’s business to keep an eye on these 
delinquents and tactfully “drive’ them out on the floor without 
wounding their sensibilities. 

Feminine Prerogatives.—1. It is the girl’s—never the man’s—pre- 
togative to say when she and the man who has brought her shall 
leave a dance. He must wait until she gives the signal. 

2. It is a girl’s prerogative—whether a man’s feet ache and he is 
breathless or not—to refuse to stop dancing until a dance has come 
to an end. 
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3. It is a girl’s prerogative to sit out a dance rather than dance 
it, if she so choose. 

4. It is a girl’s prerogative not to hunt up her hostess and say 
farewell at a large formal dance. At a small affair, when she is near 
the hostess or passing her and opportunity offers, it is rude not to 
say a few words of farewell and appreciation. 

5. It is a girl’s prerogative to refuse a dance to one man, but 
(unless the dance has been reserved by previous arrangement) she 
cannot dance the same dance with another man. 

6. A girl has a right to look forward to some courteous expres- 
sion of the pleasure the fox-trot her partner has just danced with 
her has given him. His silence, however, does not necessarily imply 
discourtesy. Her partner may be bashful or tongue-tied. The girl 
may with perfect propriety make some tentative remark showing her 
own enjoyment of the dance. 

7. While a girl has the privilege of refusing to dance with a 
man, she must always motive that refusal courteously: “Thanks, but 
I think I'd better sit out this one,” or “My card is filled—I’m so 
sorry,” or “Mr. Walcott has already put down his name for this 
dance. I’m sorry,” should cover most cases. 

8. Every girl is entitled to an apology from a partner who ar- 
rives to claim a dance after the music has begun. 

9. It is a girl’s prerogative to compel a man to give up his 
whole evening at a dance to her—but she is making a very unwise 
use of her prerogative by exercising it. The unwilling captive will 
. warn his male companions of what is in store for them. 

Dance Courtesy Points—1. It is quite as rude for a man to in- 
terrupt a téte-d-téte in the conservatory or on the hall stairs at a 
dance, as in the library or drawing-room when a reception is in 
progress. 

2. If the girl you are taking to a dance takes you in her car, 
flowers of some kind—your roses, orchids or violets should have 
arrived before you appear—gracefully acknowledge the courtesy. 

3. The “cut in” is distinctly a masculine prerogative. Though, 
as is explained elsewhere, it is in itself rude, unwritten law compels 
compliance with its demands on the girl’s part. She cannot refuse, 
because it would be ill-bred for her to make herself conspicuous by 
a refusal. 

4. If you are a man and go to a dance alone, you may leave 
when you please without “taking” leave. 

5. The number of men invited to a dance may be double that of 
the women. The hostess’ duty is to her girl guests, and these should, 
as far as possible, be able to look forward to finding partners. The 
director of a large New York service club for sailors and soldiers 
during the War, whom the author knew, inverted this proportion. 
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He usually had twice as many girls as men present at the club 
dances, on the theory that his first duty was to the “boys” in his 
charge. A remonstrance brought forth the reply that the attendance 
of the young women at these dances was supposed to be in the nature 
of a patriotic sacrifice. 

6. “Cutting In,” while fashionable, is a metropolitan perversion 
of good manners. The fact that it is practiced in good society in 
larger cities and towns, though this supplies the sanction of custom, 
does not do away with the fact that it is really discourteous. The 
rudeness of “cutting in” lies in one thing: when a man stops a girl 
who is dancing with another man she (unless she wishes to make 
herself conspicuous) is compelled to dance with the “cutter in.” No 
lady should ever be forced to dance with a man, under any circum- 
stances. In this matter small town practice in general, which taboos 
“cutting in,” rebukes the custom of the metropolis. No man need 
ever feel that he is making a false steps by refusing to practice this 
custom. 

7. A girl should not have to seek out the man who brought her 
to a dance. It is his place, not only to dance whatever dances she 
may wish to give him with her, but also to introduce other desir- 
able partners to her, see that she is not left alone, and take her in to 
supper. 

8. In larger cities couples walk about side by side in the ball- 
room when not dancing. In the small town the more formal and 
old-fashioned courtesy of offering the right arm to a lady when you 
have occasion to move about the floor with her is still followed. 
Follow your local custom and you will be doing the right thing. 
At a formal dance a man always offers a lady his right arm to go 
to the dining-room. 

9. A man cannot courteously leave a girl alone, after he has 
danced with her. He may resign her to another partner, or, if she 
ask him to, may leave her with a girl friend or a chaperon. But 
if there is no one with whom he can leave her, he cannot in com- 
mon desert her, no matter what his other plans for the evening 
may be. 

10. Only in the now defunct cotillion was it customary for a 
young girl to return to her partner at the close of each “figure” 
danced with another man. After any other dance the man prom- 
enades with her or finds her a seat until the next dance begins, re- 
maining with her if he is going to dance it with her. Or, when 
he has left her with some one else, excuses himself (not too abruptly, 
however) and leaves her. 

11, Once a man has left his partner with friends or a chaperon 
after a dance which has just ended, he may with entire courtesy 
excuse himself, if need be. She may be a stranger with whom he 
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has danced for the first time, and he may have promisea to join 
friends immediately after the dance. The point is that he cannot 
excuse himself and leave her alone. In an extreme case, where he 
has long before claimed and obtained another lady as a dance or 
supper partner, he may feel himself compelled to leave her, even 
though she be alone. In this case the girl is really the guilty party, 
and intelligence should have prompted her graciously to release the 
man of her own accord, and take refuge with some elderly lady (even 
if not known to her) in the dining-room. 

12. Unless she be a débiitante at her first dance, when she must 
try and dance with as many different men as possible, a girl dis- 
poses of her dances as she sees fit. Even the man who took her to 
the dance is not entitled to special privileges unless she see fit to 
grant them. She may recognize the courtesy of his escorting her 
of her own free will, but he is not entitled to any set number of 
dances or any particular dance for this reason, against her will. 

13. Any man, when he has found a girl’s friends or chaperon, 
and left her with them, may excuse himself between dances on the 
plea of an engagement. 

14. At informal dances in general, and especially in smaller com- 
munities, where “punctuality, the politeness of princes” is still ob- 
served, it is considered good form to arrive at the time set by the 
hostess. If the dance is scheduled to begin at ten o’clock, you ar- 
rive at ten o’clock. Formal dances in a large city do not compel 
so close an adherence to the hour set—usually eleven P.M. The 
guests may come from the theater or opera and the proprieties are 
satisfied if they arrive before midnight. 

Refreshments at the Informal Dance.—A simple yet attractive buffet 
supper to serve at a small, informal dance should include: a salad 
(chicken, lobster, veal, crabmeat or stuffed tomato) ; or, simpler still, 
a cold meat and potato salad with rye bread (Dutch style). A 
light salad calls for sandwiches; but with a heavy (lobster, etc.) 
salad, bread and butter sandwiches or little finger-rolls should be 
served. Cake there should be, of course, and coffee and punch. 

Parties.—While at the informal or formal dance dancing in itself 
is enough to bring out a goodly number of dance-lovers, there are 
variations of the small dance which are popular, as well as other 
parties in which dancing does or does not feature, as the case may 
be. The afternoon tea with dancing in its more elaborate phase has 
already been described (See: Chap. I, “The Débutante’”’); but it 
may be quite simple, without awnings and pavement carpet-strip, 
uniformed butlers and caterer’s men. It may take the form of a 


plain afternoon tea with informal dancing, and be quite as enjoy- 
able. 
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The Fancy Dress Ball, Bal Poudré, or Masquerade Ball—The 
masquerade, fancy dress ball or bal poudré is usually a brilliant and 
colorful variant of the formal ball (public and private), a “special 
occasion” ball, as it were; and since the disguise of mask and cos- 
tume preserves the incognito of the dancers, always has a delightful 
atmosphere of informality which its statelier sister lacks. A hostess 
sends out invitations in the usual form and usually the elaboration 
of the masquerade ball suggests an engraved invitation, though the 
usual “blank” form may also be used. If she uses a blank form, 
she writes: “Masquerade: Elizabethan Costumes” or “Bal poudré: 
Louis XV costumes” where she otherwise would write “Dancing.” 

In the great fashionable masquerade balls the costume suggestion 
is usually supplied by some novelty of momentary prominence in the 
world of art or science. Thus the recent “Egyptian Benefit Ball” at 
the Ritz in New York was an adaptation, in costumes and decora- 
tion, of the suggestions supplied by the discoveries in Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s tomb, though other figures from Egyptian history were also 
introduced. The ball proper terminated in a pageant and a dramatic 
skit. The masquerade in general is a distinctive form of dance en- 
tertainment. In the luxurious private masquerade dances the in- 
dividual costumes, individually designed, may cost thousands, and 
the so-called “masquerade voucher” (admission ticket) prevents 
strangers who might ordinarily slip in under the costume disguise 
from intruding. The masquerade, however, may be given quite as 
successfully in the smaller town (with much charm of detail and 
without great expense) and be quite as smart and correct as in a 
great city, without so much luxury and lavishness. The great diffi- 
culty for hostess and guests usually lies in securing models for cor- 
rect “period” costumes. The hostess may wish to give a masquerade 
—Puritan, Medieval, Early Nineteenth Century—but is at a loss to 
know what should be worn. In this connection the book of “Mas- 
querade Costumes” published by the “Ladies’ Home Journal” and 
Constance D’Arcy Mackay’s “Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs” 
(Henry Holt & Co.), which give numerous designs of period cos- 
tumes (Butterick patterns may be obtained for many of the cos- 
tumes in the Mackay book), are worth consulting. 


CHAPTER V 
THE YOUNG MAN IN SOCIETY 


THE normal social activities of the young man in society are covered 
throughout this book in connection with all those occasions where 
men and women come socially in contact conformably to etiquette, 
the code of manners of that contact. Yet there remain a certain 
number of social occasions in which the young man in society plays a 
leading rdle. These, as well as a number of details which have 
specific reference to him, are considered in the present chapter. 

Formal Entertainment—Formal entertainment is not the young 
man’s long suit. Compared to the women of his circle his enter- 
taining is more limited. Yet, with the proper social safeguards, he 
may entertain, as well as a woman. The detail of actual entertain- 
ment is largely taken out of his hands because—we are discussing the 
young man who is unmarried—the wife’s place is taken by a chaperon. 
This formality, in bachelor entertainment—formal or informal—can- 
not well be dispensed with on any occasion when guests of both sexes 
meet as a young man’s guests. A bachelor may have a suite of 
rooms or an apartment, but eiquette technically denies him a “home,” 
even though he live with his parents. He cannot announce an “at 
home” because “a home,” socially speaking, supposes a wife to act as 
hostess. 

The chaperon, who should be an older matron, makes it possible for 
him to entertain men and women together. Without her the bachelor 
does not exist, socially, as an entertainer where both sexes are present. 
This rule applies everywhere—on motor tour and yachting trip, at 
camp party and ball. 

As has already been mentioned (See: Chap. II, “The Chaperon 
and the Young Girl”), the chaperon may just as well be a relative— 
a mother, sister (preferably a married one) or aunt—as a friend. 
She enjoys the same privileges a wife would enjoy were she acting 
as the hostess, and the young man who depends on her for the “repre- 
sentation” when he is entertaining cannot pay her too much attention 
and courtesy. 

With the exception that the use of his personal card and (as al- 
ready mentioned) the phrase “at home” are barred, an engraved or 
writen invitation is sent out by the unmarried host, and the presence 
of the chaperon at any affair to which he invites women guests is 
taken for granted. In all other respects, save, perhaps, that the host 
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1s somewhat more in evidence as the host than is the husband of a 
hostess on a similar occasion, the general procedure does not vary. 

Informal Entertainment.—While an exclusive restaurant dinner or 
luncheon may be a decidedly formal affair, the studio tea—for the 
young society man of to-day often dabbles in the arts and “sculps,” 
paints, models or writes, as the case may be—or the afternoon tea 
given at the Country Club may be quite informal in character. The 
invitation to an affair of the first kind, which is usually given for 
a smaller and more intimate party of friends, must be informal. 


Dear Miss GREY: 


Do you remember the bronze bust Mrs. Coutant asked me about 
last week at Meadowbrook? I have just completed it, and expect to 
give a private “unveiling” with tea, for a few intimate friends—in- 
cluding yourself, of course, if will come—Monday afternoon at three- 
thirty. Mrs. Coutant will be there and I do hope you will come. 

Sincerely yours, 


In a smaller, intimate gathering of this kind, the young man who 
is the actual host will also ask a friendly matron to pour for him, 
since the chaperon does not necessarily attend to this. Where, as 
in this case, formality is largely discarded, neither host nor chaperon 
are committed to a fixed receiving “stand.” So long as all guests 
are individually welcomed and made to feel at home the essential 
courtesies have been observed. 

Individual Hints for the Young Man in Society.—1. While the 
“double standard” in sex morals no longer exists in theory, un- 
fortunate prevalence in practice occasionally leads to social embar- 
rassment. A young man (let us say quite innocently, perhaps, for he 
may be a welfare or an “uplift” worker) may encounter a woman 
friend on the street while in company with another woman of ques- 
tionable reputation. In such case, no matter what his own ethical 
justification may be, only an inconceivable lack of good breeding 
would lead him to tip his hat and confront his friend with the dilemma 
of acknowledging his salute or cutting him. If she takes the latter 
course she is entirely justified, and should such a situation arise, 
the only thing for the man to do is not to see his friend. 

2. No young man is entitled to expect a call of acknowledgment 
from a woman whom he has entertained; but both men and women 
must express the customary acknowledgments by a note of thanks. 

3. A man who plays the part of host to a yachting (See: Part IV, 
Chap. III, “The Yachting Party’) or motor party usually meets his 
guests at the nearest point of arrival to yacht or motor. 

4. A young man encloses his personal card with flowers sent a 
girl. Notes or letters should not be attached to flowers thus sent, but 
forwarded through the regular channels. 
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5. In any emergency, a host’s own sport belongings, his guns, reels, 
racquets, clubs, his dogs and horses, should always be at the disposal 
of his guests. 

6. No gentleman who is giving a tea, reception or entertainment 
of any kind should endeavor to detain a young girl after the chaperon 
has left. The competent chaperon will not leave until her younger 
charges are ready to go; and the well-bred girl will always prepare to 
leave when the chaperon gives the signal. 

Dress.—It is not difficult for any young man to grasp the basic 
principles of correct dress 1. That an individually “fitted” suit 
is to be preferred to a “ready-made” one, and that a difference in 
price between the two is justified by the difference in appearance a 
good “fit” should produce. 2. That garish colors or patterns, ex- 
tremes of cut, fussy elaborations of detail in belts, pockets, etc., are 
in bad form because they attract attention. 3. That formal evening 
clothes are not worn in the early afternoon, or a sweater at a wed- 
ding reception. But the requirements of correct dress make greater 
demands than a knowledge of this elementary. data. 

Evening Clothes—While it may seem illogical to begin with a de- 
tailed consideration of the clothes worn at the end of the day rather 
than those worn at the beginning, we do so with intention. To the 
average young man who wishes to wear the right thing at the right 
time, the matter of evening clothes is a burning question. The so- 
called “neat business” suit in his usual day-time companion, at home 
or abroad; sport clothes, sweaters, flannels, tweeds, corduroys, etc., 
are in place when he is puttering in his home-garden, motoring, on 
the tennis court or golf links. But many young men are intrigued by 
evening clothes, in fact, by formal clothes of any kind. 

Some books on etiquette insist that a gentleman must in his own 
home change to evening dress (at least its modified lounge suit form) 
for dinner. Yet in thousands of American homes, where the men of 
the household have every right to be regarded as gentlemen in any 
truer sense of the word, this ruling is ignored. In homes where 
wealth and leisure and personal attendance are a matter of course, the 
young men of the family would never even think of sitting down to 
dinner at their own table unless in a dress coat or Tuxedo. In a small 
town—though the young men of the place may be quite as particular 
about appearance in evening clothes at a dance or social function of 
any kind—the custom may be ignored. It is a question of locality and 
custom. Evening dress of some sort is correct at the home table any- 
where and everywhere. If you insist on the men of your household 
conforming to this rule, however, at the expense of their convenience 


and good humor; or if the fact that yours is the only household in | 


town where the custom is followed leads people to think you are | 


’ 


cl f S d 
putting on airs, 


it would be well to think twice before making it a 
household rule. 


| 


| 


| 
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When Evening Dress Should Be Worn.—This important question. 
having been disposed of, the whole inwardness of evening dress wear 
for men, according to the customs gneerally followed, is clearly Pre- 


sented in the following table: 


After six o’clock P. M. 


FORMAL EVENING DRESS 


The Swallow-Tail is worn 


WITH 


black full-dress trousers; a white 
lawn tie; plain white waistcoat; 
white handkerchief; black silk 
top-hat of current block; white or 
black muffler (a silk “shirt pro- 
tector,’ black without, white 
within) is also permissible; gray 
suede gloves; a dark overcoat; a 
plain stick; black silk socks; 
and patent leather shoes. White 
or enamel studs are optional, as is 
the white boutinniére. 

(Here pumps or ties are sub- 
stituted for shoes, and the bouton- 
niére may be in evidence.) 


AT 


The Opera 
(In a box full dress is obligatory) 


Evening Weddings 


Very Formal Dinners 


Formal Evening 
Entertainments of Every Kind. 


Balls. 


In the morning or afternoon 


Gold studs are not worn with 
formal or informal evening dress. 
When wearing formal evening 
dress, a watch fob is correct; but 
the watch itself (even when at- 
tached to the fob) is hardly ever 
drawn from the pocket. The man’s 
wrist watch, which can be worn 
without being visible, is in prac- 
tically all cases the watch actually 
consulted. 

An overcoat must be worn with a 
dress suit, summer and winter. 


At European court or official oc- 
casions. Americans have no 
“court” dress in the European 
sense of the word, hence courtesy 
dictates that they wear their most 
formal clothing—full evening 
dress—on these occasions, a 
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After six o'clock P. M. 


INFORMAL EVENING DRESS 


The Tuxedo is worn 


WITH 


full-dress trousers (no braid or 
only a narrow strip) and—if the 
wearer so desire—a straw, felt or 
collapsible hat. Other accessories 
are the same as for formal eve- 
ning dress, save the tie. Never 
wear any but small studs with a 
Tuxedo. (A black instead of a 
white tie is always worn with a 
Tuxedo) 

A fob is never worn with a 
Tuxedo and only a slender watch- 
chain is permissible. 


AT 


The Opera 
(When not in a box either full- 
dress or Tuxedo may be worn) 


The Theater 

The majority of informal enter- 
tainments 

The majority of less formal din- 
ners 

The home table 

In a restaurant or hotel 

Evening Weddings 


From twelve o'clock noon to six o'clock P. M. 


FORMAL AFTERNOON DRESS 


Frock Coat or Cutaway is worn 


WITH 


black or white waistcoat; striped 
trousers (gray and black); black 
bow or black four-in-hand tie; 
silk hat; black patent leather or 
other black shoes. Spats are op- 
tional. 


AT 
In Church 


Afternoon or Midday Weddings. 
By Ushers at Weddings 


By Pall Bearers at Funerals 


At any formal afternoon (or 
morning) social affair 


At formal civic functions where 
distinguished guests are welcomed 
or entertained 
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DRESS POINTERS FOR YOUNG MEN 


1. Do not shrink from attending an afternoon wedding as a guest 
because you are minus a frock coat or cutaway; unless you are one 
of the participants in the ceremony a dark suit of some kind is quite 
correct. 

2. Even sport clothes may be conservative to a degree, and show 
good taste. Always wear sport clothes in their proper place. They 
are not meant to serve as a sartorial announcement that you golf, 
play tennis, own a yacht, etc. 

3. If you wish to present shapely shoes to the world’s gaze, invest 
in shoe trees. If you do not wish to do this, at least alternate the 
shoes you possess—even though you have but three pair. 

4. A gentleman’s jewelry should be limited to that which has a 
direct practical application: cuff-links, watch-fob (or chain), shirt- 
studs, etc. In jewelry, as in all else, ostentation is the height of 
vulgarity. The one exception to the rule of usefulness in a man’s 
jewelry is (aside from his wedding-ring—if he be married) a plain 
seal ring of some kind. 

5. Bright socks and white socks are meant for country or sport- 
ing, not for town or dress use. Soft collar shirts are always informal. 

A Young Man’s First Call—The subject of calling in general and 
the proper etiquette for men to follow in that connection has been 
discussed from the more formal point elsewhere in this book (See: 
Part IV, Chap. III, “Cards, Calls and Visits”). But there the young 
man who invariably calls in formal dress and hands his stick to the 
butler is more specifically kept in view. In thousands of American 
homes where good breeding is the rule, a young man calls on a young 
girl in his neat business suit or his Sunday best. He should not imagine 
that the usual rules of courtesy are altered in this case. Following the 

‘letter of the law with regard to etiquette is in every case secondary 
to following the spirit of that law—good-manners. 

A young man paying his first call should remember that the accepted 
calling hours are from eight or eight-thirty to ten; but on the occasion 
of a first call the young man will show tact and courtesy (even if it 
is plain that his presence is agreeable, and the girl upon whom he is. 
calling makes this evident) if he does not. extend his call beyond the 
length of an hour. This is the most courteous course to pursue, even 
though the girl press him to stay. If, however, she is urgent and you 
yield to her request, on no account overstay the limit of the evening 
calling hour. A girl can urge you to stav. She has no means of ask- 
ing you to go. The rule is strict upon this point; and though she may 
see the hour-hand travelling toward the figure twelve or even one, 
she is not permitted to hint or suggest in any way, shape or form the 
idea which a happy colloquialism conveys in the phase: “Here’s your 
hat! What’s your hurry?” 
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Besides, the young man should remember that though she may have 
enjoyed his company immensely he is placing her (very probably) in 
an embarrassing position. Her parents may criticize her social tact 
in asking a young man to call on her who is so obviously ignorant of 
good manners. Your first call may be a success in every other re- 
spect but—you are jeopardizing your chances of being asked to call 
again when you leave an hour and a half after the time when you 
should have said good-night. Will the girl ask you to call again? 

She is not obliged to. It is quite proper, even though you have out- 
stayed your time, for her to tell you that she has enjoyed your call. 
If she improved the opportunity, the next time she meets you else- 
where, to say that she would like to have you call again, remarking 
at the same time, with no apparent connection: “I always have to go 
to bed at ten-thirty in order to be in trim for my work at high-school 
the next day,” or “Mother expects me to come upstairs at ten as a 
tule. You know she suffers from neuralgia and it soothes her to have 
me bathe her forehead with cologne,” any young man of ordinary in- 
telligence will know that he is welcome to call again—7f he will bear 
the proprieties of the calling and leaving hours in mind. 

Good Manners in Business Intercourse—In business good manners 
seem at first glance to play a secondary part. In reality they do not. 
In the office or factory, good manners invariably make for efficiency, 
because they do away with the delays, misunderstandings and wasted 
energy occasioned by friction and disagreement. No young man need 
expect to succeed in business on the strength of good manners alone, 
but, all things being equal, the well-mannered man’s chance is far bet- 
ter than that of the man who thinks good-breeding in business inter- 
course may be neglected. 

The well-bred man in business treats his stenographer or secretary 
as he would any other lady. He greets her courteously when he 
enters his office; he prefaces his requests with a “Please”; and thanks 
her when she hands him his mail or the letters she has finished. If 
he smokes in his office, he should, as a matter of form, at least ask 
whether she objects to his smoking the first time she takes her dicta- 
tion: her consent once given, it is not necessary to put the question 
again. He tips his hat to her on the street, removes it if they are 
together on an elevator, and in every respect shows her the politeness 
due any other woman acquaintance. 

The young business man shows the same respect for age and posi- 
tion in the business as in the social world. If the elderly president of 
the bank in which he is employed enters the club to which they both 
belong, and steps over to where he is sitting, he rises as a sign of 
respect when answering him. And he would wait until he himself has 
been greeted before entering into a conversation. Nor, if he were 
entertaining a young college friend at the club, would he introduce his 
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bank president to his friend. The only correct and proper thing to 
do would be to present the younger to the older man. 

Poise and polish, ease in doing and saying the right thing in the 
right way make for advancement in business. They create an at- 
mosphere of sympathy and liking which enables a young man to pre- 
sent original ideas and policies, or attract attention to the solid merit 
of his work in the most natural and unconstrained way. And the 
higher the young man rises in the business world the more advan- 
tageous he will find the possession of smooth, urbane and polished 
manners to be. 

The Young Man in Business and the Girl Employee.—In the smaller 
town and city, where the girls who are a young man’s fellow-employees 
are quite apt to be members of his own social group and circle, tempta- 
tion to do violence to certain basic social laws is not, perhaps, so 
great. But in large metropolitan cities, where great laxity exists 
in the incidental meeting between the young man and the young busi- 
ness girl, he is only too often inclined to “let down” the conventional 
barriers of courtesy deliberately, in the interest of designs which can- 
not be excused. While, in the final analysis, the girl is mainly to 
blame if she tolerates departures from the ordinary standards of good 
breeding in such cases, this does not justify the young man in initiating 
them. He should no more break the laws of courtesy where a girl fel- 
low employee is concerned, or subject her to vulgar familiarities, than 
he should be rude to his sister or one of her girl friends in his home. 

Business Courtesy.—1. The fact that a young business man knows 
how to bow does not imply that he does not know how to box: his 
manners may be good, and he may still be able to use his fists, if need 
be. 

2. Your linen should be spotless, your trousers always creased and 
your shoes polished: this will not necessarily make you a poor salés- 
man, an inaccurate accountant or a careless draughtsman. 

3. Showing ordinary courtesy to your business seniors and 
superiors does not—as some self-conscious young men are apt to think 
—turn you into a Uriah Heep. 

4. A girl is a girl, even in business. If she be vulgar, slangy and 
ill-bred, if you cannot admire her as a lady, you still owe her respect 
as a woman. 

5. Perhaps the girl whom you meet in the office does not move in 
the circles in which you move outside it. Nothing will justify your 
rudeness in trying to ignore her if you, when in the company of a 
girl who moves in your own circle, meet her anywhere in public. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE YOUNG WOMAN IN SOCIETY 


Many of the young woman’s social duties and the rules of pro-- 
cedure which govern them are considered under special heads in 
various parts of “The Book-of Good Manners.” But there still re- 
mains so much to be said with regard to various phases of her social 
life that a separate chapter dealing with them has seemed advisable. 

The Young Woman and Her Social Orbit —Whether a girl moves 
in an atmosphere of luxury, where service, every last detail of dress 
and every elaboration of accessories may be taken for granted, or 
whether her home surroundings are modest, her manners should be 
equally beyond reproach. The basic facts of good manners remain 
the same. Nor should the “fads” of “smart” society—an elusive term 
at best—be accepted as social laws. A cigarette in a woman’s mouth 
in a restaurant—though the restaurant be metropolitan and the cigar- 
ette-holder jeweled—may be “smart,” if one choose, yet the majority 
of women will question its propriety. The fact that there are many 
servants in a house or only a single maid is mot material: what counts 
is a girl’s general attitude toward the one or the many. If she is 
well-bred, she is as ready to say “Good-morning,” and avoid laying 
any vulgar emphasis on the fact of her servants’ or her servant’s de- 
pendent state in the one case as in the other. Whether in a Long 
Island country palace or in a modest small-town villa, she does not 
show intimate letters meant for her eye alone, to other girl friends. 
In short, a girl’s social orbit is, in first instance, an accessory, a set- 
ting, a frame-work—good manners themselves and the need of exer- 
cising them remain the same. 

In one respect, however, the social orbit in which she moves of 
necessity influences a young girl’s development. Daughters in wealthy 
homes who do not have to give thought to the economic factor, may 
be justified by circumstance in devoting more attention to social 
activities, social details and social secondaries than girls to whom mar- 
riage means more, socially, than a transplanting to another plane of 
activity and interest, with the same assurance of economic ease al- 
ways enjoyed. Most girls who look forward to marriage or a busi- 
ness career which guarantees them economic independence whether 
they marry or not, have certain duties toward themselves and their 
future which—if we give the term “good manners’ its broader mean- 
ing: kindness, responsibility, duty—cannot be ignored. The girl who 
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in the usual course of events would not look forward to a household 
in which a chef and an assistant cook would relieve her of all kitchen 
responsibility, should not concentrate on learning how to make fudge 
or rich cakes. True good manners demand that in cultivating them 
you do so with a sane regard for your environment and your means. 
Pretentiousness, the imitation along cheaper lines of social non-essen- 
tials which large means make possible, is always vulgar in the ex- 
treme. At the same time a girl who has tact, good taste and good 
breeding will not only play a leading part within her own natural 
social orbit and in her own natural social environment, but will be able 
to move in circles of greater wealth as well, with perfect ease and self- 
reliance, for as already said, the essentials of good manners are always 
the same. 

The Girl and Other Girls—Study your friends, the other girls 
with whom you associate—but do not imitate any particular one in a 
noticeable way. Develop a personality of your own. If Helen has 
found a particularly attractive way of arranging her hair, “try it 
out” before your own mirror. It it is really becoming to you, adopt 
it. But do not spoil the natural advantages of your face by a coiffure 
which is a drawback to them because “the other girls” or “everybody” 
is wearing their hair that way. It will be far more “chic” on your 
part, more truly modish and distinctive, if you choose a hair ar- 
rangement which, though it may be different, frames your face and 
head to the best advantage. If in your own town you wish to be a 
social leader among the girls of your group, “set,” do not follow the 
mode. 

The Young Girl and Smoking.—It cannot be denied the custom of 
smoking is wide-spread among young girls to-day. Is it fashionable? 
Undoubtedly, in the sense that smoking is practiced by women of re- 
finement in their own homes and at dances, Country Club and other 
entertainments. It may be regarded, in a way, as a sign of that new 
equality of the sexes, which has become an article of faith for many 
twentieth-century women. The simplest way is to put the situation 
as it exists, with its pros and cons, and allow the reader to draw her 
own conclusions. 

1. The average young girl who attends a fashionable boarding- 
school is apt to pick up smoking there, even though it be against the 
rules. Or, she sees it practiced, often openly, by girl friends at home, 
whose mothers condone the practice because they themselves smoke. Do 
not jump to the conclusion that these girls and women who smoke are ill- 
bred or uncultured. They may be models of refinement and move in 
the best social circles of the town or city in which they live. So their 
smoking has the justification which a custom widely prevalent among 
the best-mannered and most cultured people affords. 

2. On the other hand there is a practical objection: smoking, es- 
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pecially in the case of young girls, is injurious to the health. In the 
second place, unless a young man is accustomed to seeing the young 
girls of his social circle smoke as a matter of course, he is apt to 
think a girl who smokes cigarettes “fast” rather than smart. In 
other words, the fact that she smokes may lower her in his estima- 
tion. Third and last, the old fashioned mother, the woman whose 
tendency is to guard the well-established traditions of what is socially 
proper and improper—and, irrespective of smart or fashionable pro- 
cedure in larger or smaller cities she is in the majority—does not ac- 
cept the innovation, but looks on it as improper. 

Any girl who runs the risk of wounding her mother’s feelings and 

losing the respect of her boy friends should think twice before taking 
up smoking merely to be in style or in the fashion. Even where these 
objections do not apply, the danger to health remains. A charming 
and well-bred woman, who smoked, and whose sixteen-year-old daugh- 
ter had returned from a fashionable boarding-school to spend her 
vacation at home, on the first day of her arrival quite frankly ad- 
mitted that she had learned to smoke. Her mother quite as frankly 
said: “You are decidely too young to smoke, Ethel. I shall expect 
you to follow the example of your brother Gerald. He managed to 
abstain from smoking until he was twenty-one, and you should be 
able to do the same.” And to this the young girl agreed. Another 
mother, whose somewhat older daughter was caught smoking sur- 
‘reptitiously, at once said: “If you must smoke, I would prefer to 
have you do so openly, and would rather you smoked with me than 
alone. So I will choose your cigarettes for you, to make certain 
you use the best, and we will smoke our after-dinner cigarettes to- 
gether.” But these were not old-fashioned mothers. 

Little Points a Girl Should Take to Heart—1. If a small brother 
shows himself a nuisance where men callers are concerned, by tact- 
less remarks, cat-calls, an obtrusive lingering at téte-a-tétes or other 
manifestations inspired by the perverted sense of humor common to 
his years, remember that an entente cordiale is better than a state of 
open warfare. If you care to exercise tact and friendliness you can 
make a friend of little brother instead of a chronic tease. 

2. Young men like to talk about themselves. If you wish to be 
popular with them, this is worth bearing in mind. Listening well 
will make you more sought after than talking well. 

3. A girl should not be a coquette. Yet, within limits, she is not 
unjustified in encouraging the attention of several admirers. A girl 
whose company others find desirable, is more apt to be sought out 
by the one individual to whom her preferences may incline. 

4. Many young girls are at a loss as to exactly when they should 
begin calling a young man with whom they are acquainted by his first 
name. This is something which should come of itself and cannot be 
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established by rule. It is best, however, when acquaintanceship has 
ripened so as to make a “first name” footing natural, to let the young 
man take the first step in establishing it. If you then allow him to 
call you by your first name you could quite naturally call him by his. 


CHAPTER VIL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE is communication by means of letter instead of 
speech. Hence correspondence, allowing for the natural limitations 
which distinguish the written from the spoken word, follows in its 
simplest and most natural form the natural conversational inflections. 

In all really formal letter-writing, dictated by established conven- 
tion, or where the writer and person written to are not intimate, 
certain generally established forms are regarded as correct. The 
business letter is a thing apart from the social letter and does not call 
for consideration here. 

Some Hints——Everyone knows that the date on which the letter 
is presumed to have been written appears on the first page (upper 
corner, to the right), and that the close is presented at the end of 
the letter, directly above the signature. Various points to which 
much attention is often devoted are immaterial: 1. You cannot well 
go wrong in allowing a first-class metropolitan stationer to supply 
your stationery. He knows that a conservative style of paper and 
envelopes is always in good taste for men and women; though the latter 
have more leeway and may use tinted papers. As in other things 
styles in stationery change, and the good stationer knows what is 
correct in letter-paper just as the well-informed modiste is an author- 
ity on the correct dress of the moment. The best taste, incidentally, 
in this country and in England, if not in Europe generally, is shown in 
the avoidance of scented note—and letter—paper, which is left to the 
ignorant shop-girl and the demi-mondaine. 

2.’ Suit your own fancy as to the use of sealing-wax, how you fold 
your note or letter, and how you arrange its presentation. The use 
of abbreviations is optional, though most people rightly prefer to 
avoid them. While a book on etiquitte will supply you with facts and 
forms, it cannot actually teach you to write a good letter. You have 
presumably a knowledge of grammar and a fair vocabulary. These 
ar your tools. You yourself must learn how to use them by prac- 
tice. 

In an interesting article,* not long since, Roy Ivan Johnson, pro- 
fessor of English composition at Stevens College mentions seven 
qualities a good letter should possess. They are: 


*“The Delineator,” June, 1923. 
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1. Courtesy; 2. Informality; 3. Humor; 4. the Personal Reaction; 
5. Restraint; 6. Cheerfulness; 7. Good Form. 

The Forms of Address.—Taking the last quality mentioned in this 
list as our point of departure, it may be said that “My dear Miss 


- - .” or “My dear Mrs. . . ” is the universally recognized 
formal mode of beginning a letter; and that “Dear Miss oe 
or “Dear Mr. . . . ” is only slightly less so...While increasing 


intimacy is expressed only by shortening the last-mentioned form: 
“Dear Miss . . .”; “Dear Gladys”; and such effusive variants as 
“Gladys Darling,” etc., the close of a letter is infinitely more varied. 

The Forms of Close-—The formal close which corresponds to the 
opening forms, “My dear” and “Dear,” runs the gamut from “Very 
(or “Most” or “Always” sincerely yours,” with or without a pre- 
cedent “Believe me,” to “Very sincerely,’ “Sincerely yours’ and 
“Sincerely’—the variants all turning on the adverb “Sincerely.” 
(“Yours truly,” and the “Respectfully yours,” with its distinct in- 
feriority complex, are purely business and not social closing forms.) 
Originally an English form, the correct and colorless “Faithfully 
yours” may be used either by men or women who are not well 
acquainted, for letters which are not of a business character, though 
this signature also occurs in business correspondence. 

The exact shape taken by the informal close is regulated only by 
the degree of intimacy existing between the writer of the letter and 
its addressee. “Ever yours,” “Affectionately yours,’ “With love,” 
“Affectionately,” “Devotedly,” “Adoringly” are the more customary 
forms whose further development leads to verbal ardencies which 
etiquette does not take into account. 

The Unpermissable Closes——Certain forms of close are considered 
ill-bred. These include: 1. In a man’s letter, the introduction of pro- 
fanity, which no degree of intimacy can justify: “Yours in a h— of 
a hurry”; or “Your damnably bored.” “Hastily,” or “Yours in haste,” 
always conveys a suggestion of rudeness: the writer is never sup- 
posed to mention the fact that other matters are clamoring for at- 
tention when he writes a friend. The use of the phase “I remain,” 
at the end of a letter is not permissible unless you have had some 
previous correspondence with the person addressed. As a signature 

*Prof. Johnson gives the following as the forms of heading, address, 
and close, which were preferred in one hundred and fifty well-written let- 
ters submitted to him: 

Columbus, Missouri, 
April 22, 1923 
Miss Ella Marston, 
2411 Hartson Avenue, 
Spokane, Washington. 
My dear Miss Marston: 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Mary Cranston 
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for either men or women the phrase “Cordially yours’—though 
frequently met with—is in bad form. If you are on a “cordial,” that 
is to say an intimate, footing with a person you would naturally use 
a simpler and more direct word to express the fact. A man may sim- 
ply sign his letter to an intimate friend “Your pal,” or a woman “‘Lov- 
ingly,” and express a deeper and heartier cordiality and intimacy than 
the word “cordially” possibly could imply. As for “Warmly yours,” 
you might quite as appropriately write “Hotly yours’—one is as 
vulgar as the other. 

How to Sign—The whole theory of signature is simple. In the 
United States a man determines the signature he prefers to use. He 
may sign his name in full, and often does. If his Christian names 
and surname are short: “John Ames Grey”; or if longer, he may 
sign merely with his initials and surname: “A. J. Coutant.’’ Which- 
ever “style” he sets in signature is the one to be followed in address- 
ing him. No one should constantly vary their signature: “A. J. 
Coutant,” “Algernon J. Coutant,” “Arthur A. Coutant’: use only one 
form of signature. 

A married woman is allowed a choice. 1. She may sign Mrs. 
Gladys Coutant. 2. She may either place her own name first, sign- 
ing “Gladys White (Mrs. Algernon Coutant)” or sign herself “Mrs. 
Algernon Coutant” and bracket her maiden name (Gladys White). 
All letters or a more intimate nature usually are signed by the writer’s 
first name only, and often by some affectionate abbreviation habitually 
employed by the recipient in conversation. 

Addressing an Envelope.—The use of the title “Mr.” is correct on 
all envelopes addressed to men and is never varied in the case of 
formal communications. The use of the title “esquire” (in its ab- 
breviation, “Esq.”) following the name of the addressee is also 
widely used. Women are addressed on envelopes as “Miss” or “Mrs.,” 
as the case may be; widows, with the “Mrs.,” retain their husband’s 
Christian name; while it is optional for the divorcee to use her own or 
her husband’s surname, with the “Mrs.” 


LETTER WRITING 


An elaborate theoretical exposition of the art of letter-writing 
would be of questionable value to the reader of this work. The “good 
manners” of letter-writing, so far as the externals of form are con- 
cerned, have already been dealt with; and such details as a legible 
hand, grammar and some knowledge of punctuation are taken for 
granted. There remain those essentials, and their proper applica- 
tion, which are embraced in the seven qualities mentioned on p. 119. 

Letters Which Should Not Be Written—The Truth of the per- 
manency of letters is emphasized by the fact that the Assyriologist 
of to-day is able to read the most intimate personal thoughts of the 
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Babylonian or Ninevite of some four thousand years ago on the 
cuneiform bricks which have survived the destruction of their civili- 
zation. We will admit that this is an extreme case, and not one 
likely to affect present generations. Yet the fact remains that, un- 
less destroyed, a letter is a record. Now, any record which exists, 
under your own signature, even though written for only one other 
individual besides yourself to see, is more or less at the mercy of 
circumstance: others may see it. The inference is plain, and applies 
to women and men alike: Do not write a letter which will not—for 
any one or the other reason—stand publication. 

The exaggerated caution which would compel a person to con- 
struct a letter with the thought of possible “court production” or 
newspaper publicity in view is an extreme, of course, but it is better, 
especially where the young girl in society is concerned, to be too 
cautious rather than careless. 

The cad is in the minority among men. Yet he exists. The dan- 
gerous possibilities of a bundle of ardent, girlish love-letters as the 
sole survivors of a courtship or an engagement are clear. The proper 
thing to do, when you receive a very intimate letter of any kind is 
to destroy it as soon as answered. If you do not do so you are expos- 
ing the writer to the chance that the letter may accidentally be read 
by others. The most disastrous consequences have followed upon the 
haphazard reading of intimate letters by persons who were never sup- 
posed to see them. 

It is, of course, an elemental and universally recognized law of good 
breeding that no man writes a letter of a compromising kind to a 
woman; and that no woman writes a letter of the kind toa man. And 
in this connection it should be borne in mind that the interpretation 
others may place on your words and sentences, the way they construe 
their meaning, may totally change the complexion of what you have 
written. 

The simplest test to apply to a letter, in order to determine whether 
or no it should have been written is the following: Read the letter 
you have written and then ask yourself frankly and conscientiously 
whether, if it were received by you, you would feel mortified, embar- 
rassed or ashamed if a third person were to read it by accident. The 
test is one easy to apply, and if applied in all correspondence it may 
save heart-burnings at a later date. 

The Formal Letter.—The strictly formal letter is more or less fixed 
in range of subject and phraseology, expresses formal acknowledgment 
or regret, or makes a specific communication. It is in this book con- 
sidered in connection with the event which motives it. The informal 
letter is the really vital one, for at its best it serves the purpose of 
long distance conversation. The more closely an informal letter 
approaches conversation the better it will be. 
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The Informal Letter and How It Should Be Written —It is a wide- 
spread custom in dealing with letter-writing to present a large 
variety of “set” forms, as models for imitation for informal corres- 
‘ pondence. In reality this procedure defeats its own purpose. As 
soon as a “model” is consciously used, individuality of thought and ex- 
pression are apt to be abandoned. If you are writing a letter of con- 
dolence to an old friend, on the loss of some member of the family, 
your communication has one idea to convey—your heartfelt sympathy. 
Put this thought briefly or at length, as your feelings and degree of 
intimacy may suggest, but let it be an expression of your own self; 
use your own words and phrases, not those of a “perfect letter writer” 
model of some sort. If your feeling is sincere, you will be able to 
express it. 

Form models, in nearly every case, are stilted. If you know a per- 
son well enough to send congratulations on a wedding, a birth, or a 
graduation; if you wish to acknowledge a pleasant visit, or reiterate 
your thanks for an enjoyable trip; if you are writing informally in 
a general or a specific sense, do not use “set” informal forms. If your 
own friendship, interest and sympathy suggest nothing to say, then, 
perhaps, it is better not to write at all. There is something ridiculous 
in the idea of any woman of intelligence anxiously turning the pages 
of a “Letter-Writer” in order to find the proper “form” to use when 
asking a friend in a distant city to make some purchases for her; 
or how to word an “intimate” acknowledgment of a Christmas gift. 
Remember always that simplicity, directness and the interests and 
preferences of the person to whom you are writing must be your first 
consideration. It is the remembrance of this fact, together with the 
knowledge that it is the little things of life, everyday incidents, home 
chat and personalities, which lend interest to an informal letter, that 
will enable you to write one. 

A warning to avoid the ordinary “set” form for the informal letter 
by no means implies that judicious comparison and study are out of 
place for the improvement of an epistolary style, and here a wide 
choice of the best material is available, ranging from the famous 
eighteenth-century. “uetuie’ of Madame de Sévigné (translated into 
English), Laty Mary Montagu and Lord Chesterfield, to such modern 
exemplars 48 Theodore Roosevelt. From correspondence of this kind, 
whict reflects character, personality, friendship in a thousand en- 
-saging and varied ways, which covers pravtically every range of 

thought and expression, many useful hints may be gleaned. Need- 
less to say, such letters have to the full that sincerity and lack of 
self-consciousness which the “set” form usually, lacks, and which 
should be the informal letter’s greatest charm. 

_Some Notes of a More Formal Sort—As has already been men- 
tioned, the model for a more formal note or letter is\not open to the 


\ 
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objections we have advanced. These formal notes—condolences, re- 
grets, congratulations, invitations, acceptances, apologies, etc.— 
should not be typewritten. Certain forms here given have their 
definite uses: 

1. The formal note of inquiry: 
“My dear Mrs. Grey: 


If you will tell me something about Miss Alice Reardon, who in- 
forms me that she has spent a year with you as a nursery governess, 
I would be most gratful. I am trying to secure an amiable as well as 
competent companion for my two youngest children, and would be 
greatly influenced by what you have to say about engaging Miss 
Reardon for the position. 

“Very sincerely yours,” 


2. The formal note of thanks (a longer letter of thanks would in 
most cases be more intimate) : 


“My dear Mrs. White: 


“Your thought in sending me the beautiful desk-clock, which ar- 
rived yesterday, was more than kind. I am very grateful, indeed, and 
trust that you will convince yourself how well it looks in its place 
at our first “at home” next Friday. 

“Most sincerely yours,” 


3. The formal acknowledgment of a visit of several days enjoyed 
in another home (one that must be written) is a “formal-in- 
formal” type of note, and its exact wording depends largely on how 
well you know your hosts: 

“My dear (or Dear) Mrs. Grey: 


“Many, many thanks for asking me to your house-party last week. 
I do not remember ever having enjoyed myself as well, and must 
express my appreciation of your hospitality—every moment was de- 
lightful. 
“Again thanking you for your kindness, 
“Very sincerely,” 


4. The note of apology should not be too stiff: 

“My dear Mrs. Coutant: 

“The news of my mother’s illness reached me yesterday, and the 
necessity of hurrying out to Brookline must excuse my apparent dis- 
courtesy in failing to appear at dinner in your home last night. I 
telegraphed you at once, of course, but did want to let you know how 
much I regretted my inability to be present. 

“Very sincerely,” 

Telegraphic apologies, condolences and congratulations should al- 

ways be expressed in the most concise terms. 


CHAPTER VIII 


RIDING, DRIVING AND OUTDOOR SPORTS 


TuHE whole code of good breeding for outdoor sports represents an 
adaptation of ordinary good manners to the needs and exigencies of 
the special occasion. Just as a man is expected to be a gentleman on 
the street and in the home, so he is expected to conform to the rules 
of courtesy as they are modified by the circumstances of outdoor 
activities. E 

Riding and Driving.—Riding etiquette is not complex. The riding- 
whip raised to the front of the hat is the correct form of greeting 
for a man; a woman may salute with the whip, or bow. If a man and 
woman start together for a ride, it is more courteous for the man to 
aid the woman to mount than to leave this to a groom. Taking the 
bridal reins in his left hand, he holds them against the saddle, while his 
right is extended as a movable step from which she rises to her seat. 
While a lady, when mounting, must use the man’s hand as a point of 
departure for a strong upward impulsion of the body, rather than 
rest heavily upon it, the man must not withdraw his support until 
she is firmly in the saddle. Then, as she finds the stirrups, he hands her 
the reins and when sure that saddle-girth and stirrup straps are 
tightened or loosened to suit her convenience, he himself mounts his 
horse. A man approaches a woman friend on horseback, when he 
himself is mounted, as though he were on foot; and in other respects 
—himself taking the lead in case of obstructions or danger, allowing 
the lady to set the pace, etc.—the procedure is the same. A young girl 
need not be chaperoned if accompanied by a groom. Shaking hands 
when meeting is unnecessary when on horseback; a man rides at a 
woman’s right hand; he dismounts if he enters into conversation with 
ladies afoot; and he must dismount first and assist a woman to dis- 
mount, as he aided her to mount. In the hunting field the gentlemen 
must pay particular attention to every detail of the equipment of the 
ladies’ mounts, because of the harder riding and the increased danger 
if a strap give way. 

Driving.—Though the carriage has been superseded to a large ex- 
tent by the motor-car (See: Part IV, Chap. V, “Motor Etiquette”), 
the carriage is still in use. The courtesy rules are largely identical in 
both cases: a man assists any woman into the carriage before enter- 
ing himself, and attends to any little detail which will make for 
her comfort or convenience while she is in the vehicle. Inside places 
in a carriage are courtesy places, especially when a coachman drives, 
and no owner places a male guest (to say nothing of a lady) on the 
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coachman’s seat when he is present, but takes it himself. If he is 
driving without a groom considerations of safety come first. It is 
better to hold the bridle of a nervous or high-strung horse and (with 
apologies) permit a lady to descend unaided, than to help her at the 
risk of the horse’s bolting. Smoking in a closed carriage is only 
possible when those present are fellow-smokers. Just as a man in a 
drawing-room must step aside to let two ladies converse, so a gentle- 
man will step out of a carriage and wait rather than force a lady 
encountered on the street (for whom the carriage has stopped) to 
talk “across” him. The lady is the first to enter a carriage; a man 
the first to leave it. He allows her, however, to precede him to what- 
ever building she intends entering. 

Sports—Aquatic sports, aeroplaning, tennis, croquet, basket-ball, 
roque, golf, etc., etc., have nothing that might be termed a fixed code 
of etiquette. To all of them, however, a few definite rules of man- 
mers apply: 

1. The rudest and most ill-bred thing a fellow-player or spectator 
can do in any game (tennis and golf, for example) is to annoy his 
partners or opponents, or other players in general by loud conversa- 
tion, laughter or comment calculated to distract attention or annoy, 
and thus adversely affect their play. 

2. No player should criticize another player who has taken part 
in a game through courtesy only. 

3. No player should show himself boastful in success or shame- 
faced in defeat. Both extremes are unsportsmanlike. 

4. Every player in any game should show himself a “good loser.” 
He must meet defeat with a smile and be willing and ready to con- 
gratulate the victor. 

5. No one should “force” himself on others who are playing a 
game. The players already playing, if the occasion should arise, 
should be allowed to make the advances unless it is quite plain that 
they would welcome a suggestion to be joined. This applies, of 
course, to indoor as well as outdoor games. 

6. The decision of an umpire—whether he be the official court of 
last resort at a public contest of skill or the host of guests playing on 
a private tennis-court—should never be questioned. To do so is very 
bad form. 

Where games and sports are framed in a “social atmosphere,” with 
adjuncts in the shape of tea, refreshments, prizes, etc., at lawn or 
garden parties, or as individual social functions, the hostess tries to 
make her guests as comfortable in their out-of-door surroundings as 
she would in her drawing-room. The social conventions, with such 
slight and obvious modifications as the surroundings dictate, remain 
the same. Politeness should be as changeless under blue skies as under 
a plaster ceiling. 


CHAPTER IX 


COURTSHIP 


CourtsHip—the word which sums up a man’s attentions to the 
woman he wishes to marry—conforms to certain customs among the 
most savage as well as the most highly civilized nations. Courtship, 
in our American sense—which offers young men and women every 
facility for obtaining a good relative idea of what the objects of 
their affection really are like, does not exist in some of the European 
countries, especially in France and Italy. There the “marriage de con- 
venience,’ the union arranged by parents for their daughters as 
“suitable,” and with special regard for a man’s social station and 
means, practically dispenses with courtship. That our own sys- 
tem offers a better guarantee for future happiness can hardly be 
denied. 

The Suitor—The suitor, generally speaking, “pays court” to a 
girl; and the rdle is not supposed to be reversed, though it sometimes 
is in practice. A courtship, as a rule, develops naturally out of the 
propinquities of the same social circle. The normal young man finds 
that some particular girl whom he meets in her own home and in the 
homes of her friends, on the links or on the tennis courts, at dances, 
dinners, etc., is especially attractive. If his advances are acceptable— 
which it should take him but a short time to ascertain—a natural 
“pairing off” or courtship process develops as a matter of course. All 
the usual laws of good manners are in force during the development 
of this intimacy. They are not, as many seem to believe, suspended. 
No young man who is paying court to a girl, no matter how far their 
intimacy may have progressed or how honorable or blameless his in- 
tentions, should ever place her in an embarrassing or compromising 
position which will challenge the criticism of her social environment 
(See Chap. II, “The Chaperon”). This is the one great law of court- 
ship with which the suitor is mainly concerned. 

Gifts——The gifts of courtship should be impersonal—flowers, candy, 
one’s photograph, books, and trifles associated with sports or other 
activities shared in common. Any articles of wearing apparel are 
distinctly improper as gifts, as are articles of intimate personal use. 
Motor gauntlets would represent an impropriety; the gift of a pair of 
silk stockings a vulgarism beyond redemption. Ostentations in the 
courtship gift is in very poor form, and a gift of expensive jewelry in 
particularly bad taste. Certain objects, however, do not come under 
the head of “jewelry,” properly speaking. A suitor may present the 
young girl he is courting with his picture in a silver frame, he may 
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give her a silver desk set or silver-mounted desk calendar, a silver 
paper knife, or even a gold-case pencil or pen without failing in 
social tact. Invitations of every kind, too, are “gifts,” though not 
usually thus classed. The idea of impersonality which dominates a 
suitor’s giftmaking is justified by the tenuous and undefined status of 
courtship, which does not enter on firmer ground until the engage- 
ment is announced. 

The Girl Courted.—A book on etiquette is authority for the state- 
ment that a girl “has no right to imply that she imagines” a suitor’s 
gifts of “flowers, fruit, books and other trifles indicate another motive 
that mere friendly generosity.” While she may “have no right to 
imply” that a continued succession of gifts of this description mean 
anything but “friendly generosity,” the fact remains that any girl of 
average intelligence is aware that this procedure indicates more than 
a merely “friendly” feeling on the giver’s part. Hence the first 
duty of the young woman to whom a suitor is deliberately paying 
court is to let him know—nor need it be in words—whether or not 
his attentions are acceptable. This is a duty she owes him as well as 
herself. She should reach a decision on this point as soon as possible. 
The coquette sins against the cardinal law of all good manners— 
kindness to others—by “playing off” one suitor against another, and 
encouraging the hopeless aspirations of several young men for the 
gratification of a petty vanity. The same principles of good breed- 
ing which rule the procedure of the suitor should regulate those of 
the girl whom he is courting, and the chapter on “The Chaperon,” al- 
ready mentioned, should be consulted by her in this connection. 

The Parents and the Suitor—No courtship should be allowed to 
progress to any extent without the girl’s parents coming to some de- 
cision as to the suitor’s character. Discreet inquiries by her father 
will give him an insight into the young man’s business prospects and 
moral character. And a mother will be able to draw conclusions from 
his behavior on all occasions when he comes under her observation. If, 
on the one hand, European custom tends to over-regulation of the 
young girl’s social activities, making courtship negligible, there has 
been in the United States an undoubted “let-down” in courtship con- 
trol since the War. The American young girl should not misuse the 
freedom the custom of the country allows her, to depart from a high 
standard and code in courtship, and where carelessness or too great 
an independence lead her to do so, her mother should intervene. A 
girl’s reputation is a priceless possession and should never be 
jeopardized. 

The End of Courtship—The announcement of an engagement is 
the sequence of a courtship which has run its natural course and im- 
plies that those who have become betrothed have taken the first serious 
step toward marriage. 


CHAPTER X 
THE ENGAGEMENT 


Ir a courtship is a more or less tentative affair, an engagement is a 
definite step in the life of the individuals concerned and that of their 
social group, and is subject to a number of well-established rules. 

The Engagement Itself —It would be ridiculous to prescribe forms 
according to which a young man should propose and a young girl 
should accept his proposal. These might have been in place in some 
“Guide to Etiquette” of a century past. To-day, both common sense 
and good breeding leave it to the occasion, “the time, the place and 
the girl.” One duty, however, every girl owes a rejected suitor. He 
has, in asking her to become his wife, paid her the highest compliment 
in his power to bestow. If she refuse him, she must mitigate her 
refusal with a sincere expression of regret. 

How to Refuse a Proposal of Marriage-—How to accept a pro~ 
posal is something no girl need be taught. But how to refuse a pro- 
posal is something infinitely more difficult, and a few hints anent 
the proper way of doing so may not be amiss. A girl’s first duty in 
the matter is to couch the refusal in such terms that her suitor’s pride 
and self-respect are not wounded. The refusal in itself is bound to 
pain him; it is cruel and vulgar to cause further hurt by dismissing 
the compliment paid you smilingly and lightly. When a proposal can- 
not be “staved off,” there is but one thing to do. Listen to the plea 
which is made, and make it plainly evident that you feel yourself 
the loser by not being able to grant it. Mention your liking, your 
respect; let it be evident that you value your suitor’s friendship, and 
that you are anxious not to lose it because of something beyond your 
control. A sincere expression of your esteem and liking—not coupled 
with the banal promise that you will “be a sister” to him—and an at- 
titude which conveys plainly that your loss is greater than his, will 
do much to gild the pill of refusal and prevent the feeling of bit- 
terness and humiliation which a tactless or flippant rejection conveys. 
Sincerity is best, too, in case you have played the coquette and held 
out hopes you had no intention of bringing to realization. A full and 
frank admission of your folly and the dishonesty of your conduct, 
with an honest plea for forgiveness, is your only course. One state- 
ment is always valid: you may like, respect and esteem a man, but if 
you do not actually love him, you would be doing him a deliberate 
injury by accepting him. In the event of a rejection make your 
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suitor feel it is your misfortune and not your fault that you do not 
accept him. 

Obtaining Father’s Consent.—While theoretically at least, no suitor 
is expected to “marry his prospective wife’s family,” he must secure 
the consent of the head of the family to the contemplated union. If 
the girl has accepted him he calls informally, in most cases, in spite 
of what various authorities on etiquette declare, rather than formally, 
for in many cases he merely steps into another room—and presents 
his claims. He should make a frank statement as to his means and 
expectations ; should show that he is in a position to meet the financial 
obligations he means to assume; and—a matter which should not be 
evaded, and regarding which every father has a right to inquire— 
should be able to offer a clean moral and physical bill of health (un- 
less an intimate acquaintance makes this unnecessary). In case of 
necessity consent may be asked by letter instead of in person. 

The father’s consent may be given without qualifications, in which 
case the engagement may be announced at once. Then matters take 
their natural course: 1. The immediate family of the couple are in- 
formed by word of mouth (or if need be, better). 2. The fiancé’s 
parents, or in their default, a close relative, calls on the girl the 
following day. 3. The relatives and nearest friends of the betrothed 
are written to and apprised of the engagement before any formal 
announcement is made. The fiancé’s relatives call on his intended 
on receipt of these notes, and she at once returns these visits. 

The Paternal Refusal_—A father’s refusal to accept the suitor his 
daughter has accepted should be based only on the most valid ob- 
jections. The paternal consent refused, the suitor has only two 
alternatives: to refuse in turn to accept the refusal as definitive, 
and use every social and other influence to change the father’s mind. 
Otherwise he is compelled to accept the father’s judgment as final. 
Only extreme circumstances justify an elopement, which at best al- 
ways carries with it a suggestion of the underhand. The crux 
of such a situation is invariably found in the attitude of the girl 
concerned, and on this her suitor should place his main reliance. 
If she is of age and is convinced that her future happiness is at 
stake, she is entitled to feel that she has a moral as well as legal 
right to marry, though her father object. If she lacks the strength 
of character to be firm—once she feels she is right—and fears to 
tell her parents definitely she must disregard their disapproval, she 
shows that her affection is not equal to its first great trial and the 
fact should lessen her suitor’s regret at losing her. A compromise 
is often suggested to a father whose sole objection to the announce- 
ment of an engagement may be that he thinks a longer intimacy 
would show those who wish to become betrothed that they are tem- 
peramentally or otherwise not suited to each other. Or, it may be 
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that he looks with the chill eye of practical experience on an income 
and business prospects which the young man colors with the rosy 
hues of hope. In short, the father may not think the suitor finan- 
cially able to assume the obligations of marriage. In such cases, 
without any definite disturbance of existing relations, he may say 
that while he has no objection to “an understanding” between his 
daughter and the suitor, he prefers that a formal engagement be 
deferred. 

The Formal Announcement.—Just as a bride’s parents announce 
her wedding, they formally announce her engagement. The imme- 
diate members of both families and their more intimate friends have 
already heard the news. To publish it to the wider social circle to 
which the families belong, a dance or dinner party may be given 
by the fiancée’s parents. At a propitious moment at the dinner or 
when, toward the end of the meal the dancers are gathered at supper, 
the health* of the couple is usually formally proposed by the girl’s 
father and the news of their engagement becomes public property. 
A telephone call to the society editor of the daily papers, giving the 
information in brief—a clear, simple statement by the giri’s mother 
that she wishes to announce the engagement of her daughter (call- 
ing her by name) to Mr. William Blank, son of Mr. and Mrs. Blank, 
and adding the latter’s house address, will ensure prompt insertion. 

The formal engagement announcement varies but little: 


Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
announce the engagement of their daughter 
Gladys Ellen 
to 
Mr. Charles R. Morton 
December, two thousand and twenty-three, 
New York 


The informal engagement announcement is often sent out in the 
shape of a small “flap” card, one end of which is adorned with a 
tiny white ribbon bow, and forms an insert-space into which the 


*The question of a toast should present no difficulties, even to the in- 
experienced. The more briefly the father speaks the better. All he need 
say is: that he proposes his daughter Ethel’s health and at the same time 
that of William Black—Ethel’s fiancé. The guests drink the toast stand- 
ing and the fiancé must in some way or other acknowledge the toast. If 
he be very popular in his set, matters may take a more informal turn, 
with congratulations, the singing of “For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
laughter and banter. The fiancé, like the father, should be brief (some- 
times, if he be bashful by nature, he will find himself completely tongue- 
tied). His cue is to allude to his good fortune and acknowledge the 
congratulations he has received. An impromptu effort is always the 
best, and practically any short sentiment he expresses will pass muster, 


since it is taken for granted that he is flustered, and due allowance will 
be made for the fact 
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personal cards of fiancée and fiancé are thrust. The closing outer flap 
usually bears the words, engraved: “To Announce Our Engage- 
ment.” 

A reception or an “At home” tea may serve the purpose of an 
- engagement dinner, and do so with less elaboration and expense. 
In such cases there are no toasts. The engagement is an “open 
secret” for most of the guests, and the engaged pair receive and 
acknowledge the individual congratulations and best wishes offered 
them. 

The Ring—The engagement ring is the outward sign of the 
fiancée’s new estate. It marks that newer intimacy which justifies 
the use of jewels as gifts. The ring may be as costly or as modest 
as the suitor’s means permit. 

1. If you buy a diamond solitaire see that, even if small, it is 
of purest water and attractively set. The best taste sometimes pre- 
fers a platinum to a gold setting. 

2. You or she may select the ring. The ideal solution, perhaps, 
is for a man to go with his fiancée to the jeweller’s, and allow her 
to choose her engagement ring. This, however, is not recommended 
for the man of moderate means, since it may lead to embarrassment. 

3. Always allow your fiancée to determine the kind of stone she 
prefers. Her harmless superstitions should be indulged, not reproved. 
Every girl will avoid the unlucky opal. The pearl, to her mind, 
may be associated with tears: in spite of the fact that in the sacred 
books of the Hindoos “it drives away illness and grief and brings 
its owner all he may wish for.” The sapphire, of course, is “the 
blue bird for happiness” among the gems, and stands for fidelity; 
those who think of the emerald as emblematic of envy and jealousy, 
should not forget that it is the color of hope. A fine pigeon’s blood 
ruby is probably the most costly stone procurable for an engagement 
ring, being more valuable than a diamond of the same size. Its 
color symbolizes ardent affection. The only “fashion” a man need 
follow in the choice of an engagement ring is that set by his own 
fiancée. If he does this he is sure to be in the right. 

4. There is no such thing as a return “engagement gift” on the 
part of a girl. A gold watch-fob, belt-buckle or cuff-links, or a 
silver cigarette holder, cigar-clip or cigarette case are sometimes 
given a man by his fiancée. But if so, it is an unsolicited sign of 
affection, and has no relation to his gift of an engagement ring. 

5. The girl who lays aside her engagement ring and does not 
wear it when visiting in another city, in order to gain attention 
from other men, does not deserve to have one. If you have once 
worn your ring openly on the day your engagement was announced, 
as custom decrees, there is no valid reason for hiding it or laying 
it aside. 

x 
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On the Threshold of Matrimony—An engagement is in the nature 
of a prelude to a major event, the wedding—and no prelude should 
last too long. The short engagement is usually the more natural 
and desirable one, for the long engagement only too often allows 
opportunity for the “many slips” which may occur before the cup 
of betrothal reaches the lips of matrimony. 

The greater freedom the young girl has enjoyed—even during 
courtship—with regard to receiving and acknowledging the atten- 
tions of other men is naturally curtailed when she has become en- 
gaged. Her affections are now plighted; her interests are centered 
in one person; she is betrothed. And what applies to her applies as 
well to her fiancé. She must be careful—without making any public 
display of her relations with her fiancé—not to distinguish any other 
man with special signs of regard. At parties and dances, while she 
may accept homage from a number of other men, she must never 
show preference save to the man to whom it legitimately belongs— 
her fiancé. Nor should an engaged man give rise to talk by any 
marked attention to a girl other than his intended. In either event 
the offence is serious: it is insulting to either the man or woman 
who is the party of the second part, because it shows entire dis- 
respect for an institution which in theory, if not always in practice, 
has something of the solemn and binding nature of marriage itself. 
The girl or man who cannot take an engagement seriously and live 
up to its requirements had better break it. 

This conception—the right one—of what an engagement should 
be, will not make it difficult to conform to the restrictions laid upon 
engaged couples. After all, these edicts are not so severe. Prac- 
tically all that society asks is that the time the couple spends to- 
gether alone is not so extended as to cause invidious comment. There 
are numerous chances for private conversation and heart-to-heart 
talks in and among a comparative crowd, at the Country Club; in 
the homes of friends; on the verandah, where the low murmur of 
voices in the privacy of darkness does not carry into the lighted 
rooms, yet where natural chaperons or guardians are near at hand. 
Where society makes such allowance for the natural desire of an en- 
gaged couple to interest itself in itself, obedience to its rules should 
be voluntary. The rules themselves are few in number; and really 
may be summed up in one: never, whether on a tramp, in a sailboat 
or motor, driving, lunching or on any other occasion, should an 
engaged couple disappear so completely and for so long a time from 
the sight of others, that attention is drawn to their absence. To do 
so is merely another way of showing ill-breeding, for well-bred 
people do not call the attention of others to themselves. It is even 
more ill-bred so to do than to meet in public with fervent expres- 
sions of affection, embraces and kisses. 
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There is, beyond the observation of the important points already 
mentioned, no special code of “etiquette” for the engaged. As an 
example of how the human mind may torment itself with a matter of 
empty form, a question submitted to an authority on etiquette editing 
a magazine department might be mentioned. The query asked whether 
a fiancé lunching informally at the home of his intended, and sitting 
at her father’s right, should keep the plate handed him by his host 
er pass it to his fiancée. It is an almost perfect example of the 
tendency to elaborate special rules where they are needless. The 
table manners of two individuals undergo no change because they 
happen to have become engaged. Good form dictates that you keep the 
plate passed to you by the person serving. You do so whether you 
are just engaged or have just been divorced. If you are not sure 
the plate is intended for you it is quite proper to ask: “Shall I keep 
this?” But to break an accepted rule of table manners because you 
have become engaged is patently ridiculous. 

The Slave of the Ring—The engagement ring is an essential, in 
a way. A deep and sincere sentiment is associated with the motive 
which prompts a man to slip it on the finger of his betrothed. But 
while the ring on a girl’s hand does imply a species of proprietary 
right on her part to the giver, she should not make him “the slave 
of the ring.” She should leave it to him to give her other gifts, 
should he so desire. In no wise should she be so rude as to hint 
for them. If a financé wishes to do so (and can afford to do so), 
there is practically no limit to the value of the gifts he may offer 
the girl to whom he is engaged. They may range from a deed to a 
house and lot (though of course, she would not enter into possession 
until after marriage), to the flowers and bonbons which were a 
habit of courtship days. Certain kinds of gifts are tabooed, how- 
ever. He may give her a jewelled lavalliére but—he cannot give 
her a handkerchief! Until after her marriage the strict unwritten 
law forbids him presenting her with any clothing. Her trousseau 
in every detail must be her own (that is to say, her father’s) con- 
tribution. 

Since it is a gift from one woman to another Old Point or Valen- 
ciennes which has been kept or handed down in the fiancé’s family 
may be presented to the girl by her intended husband’s mother, as 
well as jewels which are family heirlooms. These a fiancée may 
accept without scruple. 

In the Event of a Rift in the Lute—Engagements are sometimes 
broken for one reason or another, and in such case any gifts of value 
should be returned to the giver. It is the height of ill-breeding 
for a girl to retain not only one but (and it has happened) several 
successive engagement rings, as trophies, less honorable by far than 
the scalps which once hung from the girdle of the American aborigine. 
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Trifles of small value are not returned, of course, because it would 
be unfitting to stress their unimportance. 


ENGAGEMENT TRUTHS 


1. Never announce an engagement before you are morally cer- 
tain it is not likely to be broken. 

2. Never “show off” your fiancé to your girl friends too pointedly. 

3. While you are engaged give some thought to establishing a 
sound basis of mutual interests and tastes as a foundation for your 
projected life together. 

4. Do not, because you have read something to that effect, ex- 
pect your friends to give you “engagement gifts.” There is no social 
law which calls for such presents, though a linen shower from a 
group of girl intimates or a little token from a close personal friend 
need not surprise you. 

5. The engagement period offers a splendid opportunity to estab- 
lish yourself on a proper footing with your fiancé’s family and 
relatives before you marry him. 

6. If your fiancé’s means are limited, discourage extravagance 
in entertainment and gifts on his part. The very fact that he knows 
his income to be modest is apt to spur him on to overdo in this way 
from a sense of pride, and the feeling that “nothing is too good” 
for you. It would be better in such case to encourage him rather 
to devote the money thus spent to a fund intended to cover certain 
needs and demands of the new existence which will have to be met. 

There are so many broken engagements because young men and 
women often do not regard a betrothal as a serious obligation. An 
engagement should neither be lightly entered upon, nor lightly broken. 

The Coming Event.—lIt is well to remember that even if the wed- 
ding which is the natural termination of an engagement is not to 
take place for some months, there are a number of preliminaries 
which—whether the event be a simple home affair or an elaborate 
“society” wedding—should be attended to well in advance. It is 
most annoying to have details which have been overlooked thrust 
themselves on the attention at the last moment. A consideration of 
these preliminaries, however, is reserved for the following chapter. 





- PART THREE — 
_ THE WEDDING 











CHAPTER I 
ALL THAT GOES BEFORE 


Marriage—The wedding is the natural sequel to a courtship and 
engagement. Of the three outstanding moments in human existence— 
birth, marriage and death—it is the only one men and women con- 
trol absolutely. We are not consulted when we are born or when 
we die, but at least we are free agents (generally speaking) when we 
marry. Marriage is a fundamental thing in human life: it is far 
more than a matter of religious and legal observance. It is elemental. 
Hence, in every age and day, “etiquette” has turned a smiling and 
even romantic face on the marriage ceremony, and it is colored and 
embellished with a hundred and one charming customs and ob- 
servances. The woman who reads and studies the following chapters 
should bear this in mind. In the forms and customs connected with 
marriage and the wedding ceremony etiquette unbends and that, per- 
haps, is one reason for the fascination the subject possesses. It il- 
lumines the supreme moment of women’s life with a radiance and color 
of formal and informal custom and procedure found nowhere else. 

At the Very Beginning.—Before the bride stands at the altar with 
the man of her choice there are many small but important details 
which have to be considered. First of all, if you are the bride’s 
mother, you begin to prepare for an elaborate, formal wedding at 
least two months in advance, and at least one month in advance for a 
simpler one. So much has to be thought of, decided on and attended 
to that the question of enough time is vital. The matters which call 
for attention before your wedding invitations are sent out are the 
following : 

1. Prepare lists of the relatives and friends who are to be invited, 
with their addresses; as well as of all those who are only to receive 
an announcement. 

2. The bride’s mother, in consultation with her daughter, should 
make out a list of the wedding details to be attended to, and place 
opposite each detail the name of the person responsible. This does 
away with duplication of orders or misunderstandings later. 

3. Make sure (if it is a church wedding) that the clergyman has 
marked the day in his calendar as reserved for the purpose, and that 
he and his church will be available for the time set. This is the time (un- 
less your own service staff attends the breakfast, dinner or luncheon 
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combined with the wedding reception) to write or see your caterer in 
order that he may synchronize church and refreshment programmes 
with regard to time. 

4. Make up your mind now (and decide definitely, in order to regu- 
late the number of your invitations properly) how many people you 
will ask to the church ceremony—never ask more than the church will 
hold comfortably—how many you will ask to the reception, and how 
many shall receive announcements. You may ask a few persons to 
the church ceremony and a number of people to the reception or vice 
versa, just as you choose. Either is correct. 

5. This is also the time to settle the day of the week (as well as 
the month) on which the wedding is to take place. Even though you 
yourself may not believe in “unlucky” days, avoid them. No sailor 
(and many who have never been to sea as well) would like to marry 
on a Friday. Certain church seasons, too, are not appropriate: in 
nearly all churches, denominational and other, there is a Lenten sea- 
son or its equivalent. It is associated with self-denial, fasting and an 
avoidance of worldly things. And for all that marriages are popularly 
supposed to have been made in heaven, a wedding is a secular affair. 
In general a week-day is preferable to a Sunday for a wedding. Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and nowadays in particular, Saturday, are favorite 
days, and the Saturday noon or “high noon” wedding is very fashion- 
able. 

6. When all this has been done see your stationer and order your 
wedding invitations, church and house, as well as your announcements. 

Wedding Invitations —The wedding invitation is never anything but 
a variation of a set form. It is always engraved on fine stationery, 
and issued by the bride’s parents or (if she is an orphan) her nearest 
relatives. Wedding invitations are sent in two envelopes, a smaller 
inner one containing the invitation itself, which bears only the name 
of the person to whom it is sent, and a larger outer envelope (with 
name and street address) which holds the invitation proper. 

Remember when sending out your invitations: 

1. That when there is a daughter in the home to which the invita- 
tion is sent, you may address one invitation to: “Mr. and Mrs. Grey, 
Miss Henrietta Grey,” but the more correct procedure is to send “Mr. 
and Mrs. Grey” and “Miss Grey” separate invitations. 

2. When there are two daughters they always receive an invita- 
tion distinct from that of their parents: “The Misses Grey.” 3. One 
son would always receive his own individual invitation: “Mr. Henry 
Grey.” 4. Two sons, like two daughters, may receive a joint invi- 
tation: “The Messrs, Grey,” but it must be distinct from that sent 
their parents. 
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INVITATIONS TO THE CHURCH 


The following forms are correct in every detail: 


Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
request the honor* of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

Gladys Ellen 
to 

Mr. Henry Wadsworth Morton 

at four o’clock 
St. Dunstan’s Church 
Baltimore 


or: 


Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
request the honor* of 
presence at the marriage of their daughter 
Gladys Ellen 
to 
Mr. Henry Wadsworth Morton 
on Saturday, the fourth of November 
at twelve o’clock 
at Saint George’s Church 
New York City 


It is correct, though less customary, to join the reception invitation 
to the church wedding invitation, by means of three lines. After the 
form as given you need only add: 


and afterwards at 
Twenty Wadleigh Terrace 
The favor of a 
reply is requested 


Very large city weddings often lead to the enclosure of en- 
graved church admittance or pew admittance (the number of the 
pew is specified) cards. Ordinarily the mother of the bride or of 
the bridegroom simply jots down the number of the pew (if they 
wish certain persons to occupy certain pews) on her personal card, 
and forwards it with the church invitation. 

The House Invitation—With the invitation to a house wedding the 
invitation to the wedding breakfast, luncheon or collation (engraved 


*Do not fear to use the American spelling “honor” instead of the Eng- 
lish “honour.” The latter is not really more “fashionable.” 
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on a separate card) may be enclosed and sent. The correct current 
form for an invitation to a house wedding is as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
request the honor of 
presence at the marriage of their daughter 
Gladys Ellen 
to 
Henry Wadsworth Morton 
on Tuesday, the third of June 
at twelve o’clock 
at Twenty Wadleigh Terrace 
New York 


If you prefer the separate invitation form for the collation, it is 
presented on the engraved card as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
request the presence of your company at the 
wedding reception of their daughter 
(or wedding breakfast of their daughter) 
Gladys Ellen 
and 
Mr. Charles Henry Morton 
at one o’clock 
20 Wadleigh Terrace 
New York City 
Kindly respond 


It is not incorrect to write out formal wedding invitations by hand, 
but it is not often done. Nothing stands in the bride’s way if she 
wishes to send an intimate friend a personal note of invitation: 


“Dear Henriette: 

“You probably will receive your formal invitation to-morrow and 
this is merely to say that both Charles and I prefer a quiet home wed- 
ding—I have no doubt you think it represents Charles’ preference 
tather than my own—and do hope you will be at the house to-mor- 
row at four o’clock. 

“Lovingly, 
“Gladys.” 
OTHER INVITATION DETAILS 

1. Be sure and post your wedding invitations a good three weeks 
in advance. 

2. You need not acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to a 
church ceremony, 

3. You must acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to a house 
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wedding or to a wedding reception. The form of acknowledgment 
is fixed and simple. If you accept (and, for obvious reasons, you 
should send an acceptance or a refusal the next day) you write, in 
the third person, just as you were addressed, that you “accept with 
pleasure”; if not, you “regret” you are “unable to accept” the invi- 
tation sent. 

4. The reason why R.s.v.p. is a trifle more correct and smart than 
R.S.V.P. is because this is an abbreviation of a French phrase, and 
R.s.v.p. follows the French custom in avoiding capitals. 

5. The so-called “wedding announcement,” like the engagement 
announcement, is merely a formal notification of the event, sent out 
to acquaintances of the families of the bride and bridegroom. Every 
good stationer can supply the standardized form, in which the bride’s 
father and mother “have the honor to announce” their daughter’s 
marriage, instead of requesting “the honor of your presence” at her 
wedding. The day of the week and month, the year and city are 
mentioned, as in the wedding invitation, but the place (church or 
house) is omitted. 

6. The wedding announcement is usually discarded when church 
invitations are issued, and sometimes even when they are not. The 
custom dates to a time when the now universal newspaper publica- 
tion and “broad-casting” of wedding announcements was looked upon 
as being somewhat vulgar. 

7. Form deals kindly with the young widow, the really young 
widow. Her wedding invitations (save that her deceased husband’s 
surname is added to her Christian and maiden names) are couched 
as though she were stepping to the altar for the very first time. The 
older widow does not enjoy this privilege, but must announce herself 
as “Mrs.” on her invitations. Even etiquette, however, does not 
dare to define exactly the boundary line of years between the young 
widow and the widow not so young. 

8. Because friends live at a distance which precludes their attend- 
ing your church or house wedding the fact is no reason for not send- 
ing them a so-called “courtesy invitation.” It shows that you wanted 
them to be present, although you knew they could not come. 

The Bride’s Trousseau.—The bride’s trousseau is another wedding 
accessory gathered long before the wedding itself takes place. The 
trousseau is simple or lavish, as the bride’s means permit, and includes 
dresses and gowns, formal and informal, hats, shoes, personal and 
household linen, and in general any feminine clothing or other ac- 
cessories. There is, of course, no set rule for what a trousseau should 
or should not include: In general, the trousseau of the American bride 
emphasizes the intimate and “undress” garments, underclothing, the 
delicate lacy things worn in the bed-room and boudoir, the negligée 
and “déshabille’ garments, rather than those whose utility is more 
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practical and exterior. 
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The following tabulation gives what might 


be termed the average trousseau requirements at a glance: 


THE BRIDE'S TROUSSEAU 


Lingerie 


Undergarments of every sort, 
pajamas, nightdresses, stockings, 
etc. Lace (real or imitation trim- 
ming). Fineness and quality of 
texture and beauty of embroidery 
characterize these _ trousseau 
pieces. 


Dresses, ete. 


A street dress (or dresses), eve- 
ning gowns and wraps, out-of- 
door clothes and hats, a fur coat 
(if possible), a cloth coat, gloves, 
white shirt-waists, and skirts for 


Undress Clothes 


Kimonos, tea-gowns, breakfast 
gowns, dainty house wraps and 
home negligées of every kind. 


Household Linen 


Bed linen of every kind, blankets, 
towels (hand and bath), table 
and kitchen linen (including 
cloths, napkins, doilies, pantry 
towels, etc.). 


summer wear, shoes, slippers, etc. 


As already remarked this list may be varied in a thousand and one 
ways. The “linen shower” in which young girl friends of the bride 
unite to present her with linen for her trousseau, usually in con- 
nection with an informal luncheon or tea, is only incidental to gather- 
ing the bride’s trousseau, which is bought by her mother. 

If in your home town the bride’s trousseau is “exhibited” in the 
nicest homes you need not for a moment hesitate to follow the local 
tradition. The greater intimacy and directness which marks the 
social life of the smaller community justifies ignoring the fashionable 
practice of the large cities, where a girl’s trousseau is regarded as 
too private and personal for display, like the wedding gifts them- 
selves, 

In Connection with the Trousseau.—While the bride, together with 
her mother, has been helping to select the trousseau for which father 
pays, she also has been devoting special attention to deciding on the 
style and material of her wedding-dress, and those of her maid-of- 
honor and bridesmaids; and once it is actually under way must find 
time for successive “fittings.” The wedding-dress, so far as clothing 
goes, is that detail of the wedding picture on which all eyes (all 
feminine eyes at any rate), are focused and everything in connection 
with it must be planned in advance and nothing left for a last minute 
decision. 

Wedding Gifts—Like the trousseau, the wedding gifts arrive (or 
should arrive) long before the wedding itself takes place. The re- 
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ceipt of a house wedding invitation always implies an immediate 
acknowledgment; and the wedding gift should be sent as soon there- 
after as possible. The less intimate a footing you are on with bride 
and bridegroom, the sooner you send your gift; the more intimate 
you are with them, the longer the time allowed you. Never send a 
bridal gift after the wedding unless a note of explanation goes with 
it. The matter of bridal gifts is one that causes many unnecessary 
heart-burnings, and yet there is no reason why it should. The great 
majority of people seem to believe that cost is the most essential 
thing in making a wedding present. They would rather exceed their 
means in making a present of the kind that run the risk of appear- 
ing ungenerous. To do this shows an entire misconception of the 
nature of a wedding gift. It should always be, not a concession to con- 
ventions, regretfully made, but the embodiment of kind wishes and 
felicitations in a concrete and personal form. It is far more im- 
portant that your gift be personal, that it reflect a personal thought 
or effort, than that it be expensive. 


IN CONNECTION WITH GIFTS 


1. Make your gift express yourself and show that you have given 
thought and care to its selection. 

2. Always address and send your gift to the prospective bride. 

3. Linen and silver, as a rule, should bear the initial or initials 
of the bride’s maiden name. Gifts of family silver, however, may be 
engraved with a single initial, that of the bridegroom’s surname. 

4. The giver should enclose his personal card with a bridal gift. 
The best form prohibits writing anything on the card. If you are an inti- 
mate friend of the bride, however, you may write: “With a great 
deal of love and best wishes,” or something of the kind across the 
card. A married woman making a bridal gift would naturally send 
the card she shares with her husband (“Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Atley”) 
with the present. 

5. There is no fixed rule as regards the retention or discarding of 
cards sent with bridal gifts when the latter are displayed. Attach the 
sender’s cards or leave them off, as you choose. 

6. If the bridegroom is an intimate personal friend of yours, 
you may be inclined to select a gift which is unmistakably a man’s 
present, and belongs on the table of a smoking den, or on a library 
desk. If you do this, it is more truly courteous to send with it another 
individual gift for the bride, addressing both to her. 

7. Like almost every other social event, the display of wedding 
gifts may serve as an excuse for an afternoon tea. 

8. If you intend to give the bridegroom some more intimate per- 
sonal gift, one which excludes any idea of sharing with the bride, it 
is more courteous to give it to him personally than to send it. 
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9. Since all bridal gifts are accompanied by cards, the simplest 
way to be sure all acknowledgments will be duly made is to keep 
each individual card, writing on the back a few brief words describing 
the gift. If you intend to exchange the gift, note also the name of 
the shop from which it came. This method is more direct and simple 
than purchasing a stationer’s “record book.” As the gifts are 
acknowledged, you set down the date of the acknowledgment. When 
you have done with these duties a rubber band may be snapped about 
the cards, and they may be put away for reference or, if you prefer, 
they may be destroyed. p 

10. You are at liberty to exchange any but a very personal or 
intimate gift, and such a one would probably not come into considera- 
tion at all, since it probably would not be duplicated. 

11. A bride should acknowledge every wedding gift as soon as 
possible after its receipt. A good plan is to write your notes of thanks 
day by day, as your gifts are received. 

The Special Bridal Gifts—First among the special bridal gifts is 
the bridegroom’s gift to the bride. It may be an article of clothing, 
it may (and may not) take the form of jewels. There is no social 
law which dictates that the bridegroom must give his bride a wedding 
gift. The “moryeve,” the medieval “morning gift” which a bride re- 
ceived from her husband the morning after the wedding, has long 
since been abandoned as indelicate. Technically, a bridegroom is not 
supposed to give his bride anything for her trousseau. On the other 
hand he may give her something to wear as a personal wedding 
present—a very nice distinction. 

The bride, though in no wise obligated, may present the bridegroom 
with some small wedding token. 

The bridegroom’s gifts to his best man and ushers (See: p. 116) 
are paralleled by those the bride makes her maid of honor and brides- 
maids (See: p. 116). 

These, with the exception of the wedding ring, which, of course, 
the bridegroom buys, complete the tale of bridal giving. 
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PRE-NUPTIAL AFFAIRS 


(The Bride) 


THE LINEN SHOWER 


The “linen shower” 
which a group of the 
bride’s girl friends 
unite in giving her, to 
supply linen (usually 
table linen) for her 
trousseau, serves as a 
happy pretext for a 


THE GIFT SHOW 


The exhibition of 
the wedding gifts, 
tastefully arranged, 
for the inspection of 
friends may always 
be combined with an 
informal tea. It may 
be given at any time 


THE “FAREWELL” 
LUNCHEON 


The bride’s “farewell” 
luncheon to her intimate 
friends and bridesmaids 
corresponds to the bride- 


groom’s dinner to his 
ushers. _As_an_ intimate 
affair, it is informal. 


luncheon or tea at 
which the bride, of 
course, is the leading 
figure. 
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before the wedding, 
preferably when the 
majority of the gifts 
have arrived. 


(The Bridegroom) 


THE BRIDEGROOM’S FAREWELL 


THE PLACE 


In bidding farewell 
to his bachelor estate, 
the bridegroom has en- 
tire freedom of choice 
as to the place where 
he gives the last 
luncheon or dinner of 
his single blessedness. 

1. A private din- 
ing-room in his club. 

2. A reserved table 
at an exclusive café, 
roof-garden or out-of- 
town inn. 

3. A private room 
in a smart restaurant 
or in a hotel. 

In his own apart- 
ments. It is most dis- 
tinctive to give the 
affair in the first or 
last of the places men- 
tioned. 


THE 


THE PLACE 


Always given at the 
home of the bride or 
the house from which 
or in which she is to 
be married. 


THE TIME 


The bridegroom’s 
farewell dinner is 
usually given on some 
evening during the 
week preceding the 
wedding week itself. 
The usual hour is 
seven-thirty or eight 
P.M, The dinner, 
even in these days, is 
more apt to be “wet” 
(or at least moist’’) 


than dry, and _ infor- 
mal. If the dinner is 
given in the _ host’s 


bachelor apartments it 
is supplied by a caterer. 
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The bride need not give 
a luncheon of this kind 
unless she choose, and it 
is largely a matter of 
local custom. In some 
communities such lunch- 
eons are given, in others 
they are unknown. 


DINNER 


THE GUESTS 


The guests usually in- 
clude: the best man, the 
ushers and a few inti- 
mate friends. Or, the 
dinner may be limited to 
the best man and ushers 
only. The bridegroom 
usually improves this 
opportunity to present 
his gifts to his best man 
and ushers, and it is 
customary to put them 
on the table at their 


places (See: p. 185). 
The bride must be 
pledged by the guests, 
whether in sparkling 


cider or champagne, and 
the bridegroom (usually 
toward the end of the 
meal) must call on his 
guests to drink “To the 
bride’ —the time-honored 
phrase. The toast, of 
course, is drunk stand- 
ing. 


(Bridegroom and Bride) 


“REHEARSAL” DINNER OR TEA 


THE TIME 


Usually given on the 
eve of the wedding or a 
few evenings before it 
takes place. Since this 
is seldom a_ formal 
dinner, the hour may 
vary. If it is a “re- 
hearsal tea,” it follows 
the church rehearsal. 


THE DINERS 


Every member of the 
actual bridal party who 
will take a definite part 
in the approaching cere- 
mony takes part in this 
meal. 
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The Last Preliminary Details—1. The bride alone, or (as often 
is done nowadays) bride and groom together, may have a “wedding” 
photograph taken, in connection with the rehearsal, in which the 
bride’s wedding dress must show to the best advantage. 

2. Some things the groom must do: he must give his best man 
the fees for clergyman and church organist, though he does not de- 
liver them. He must also have provided all the incidentals (See: p. 
- 116) for which he is responsible in connection with the ceremony. 

3. He must have chosen his ushers and decided on their aisle 
places. 

4. He must have decided what his ushers are to wear, and every 
item of his own wedding clothes must have been laid aside, ready 
for use. 

5. The bridegroom—if his best man is competent—will have noth- 
ing on his mind on the day of the wedding save the wedding itself. 
Yet there are some things to which he must attend during the two 
weeks preceding the event. He must prepare in advance all the sta- 
tions of his projected honeymoon tour (whether long or short), so 
that nothing is left to chance. When all the detail of hotel, steamer 
or Pullman reservations has been attended to, he hands over data and 
tickets to his best man and forgets them for the time being. 

The Dress Rehearsal.—The only genuinely satisfactory wedding re- 
hearsal, whether a wedding be simple or elaborate, is a “dress re- 
hearsal,” at which the bridal party carries out exactly every detail, 
just as the ceremony itself will be carried out. Life’s little ironies, 
all its slips and mistakes, its missteps and misunderstandings, should 
not be foreshadowed in an unprepared wedding. In church or house 
every detail of the actual wedding, from entrance to exit, should be 
synchronized in time and action so that every move made by one of the 
participants dovetails properly into the general scheme, and there is 
not a single “hitch” from beginning to end. The two details in which 
the wedding rehearsal differs from the wedding itself are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The clergyman, though he appears, is never expected to “re- 
hearse” anything in service or ritual, and should not be asked to do 
so. The wedding rehearsal is a strictly mundane and external thing, 
the wedding itself a solemn sacrament, and to speak even a word of 
the actual service in the process of rehearsal is in very poor taste. 

2. The bride should have an understudy (usually some intimate 
friend) to take her place in the rehearsal in a church wedding. If the 
wedding is a house wedding and the rehearsal is held in the house, 
this rule is not insisted upon, and the bride “rehearses” her part in- 
stead of looking on and watching some one else doing so. The idea 
that it is unlucky for a bride to take any but a “directing” part 
(though this is far oftener taken by the bride’s mother, the court of 
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last resort in settling all questions which arise in connection with the 
ceremony ) is one of those little medieval superstitions which have sur- 
vived the passing of centuries. Of course, the modern woman as a 
tule is not influenced by superstitions; yet many think: “There may 
be something in it—one never can tell,” and cling to a taboo which 
may have been born originally in the mind of some skin-clad medicine 
man of the Bronze Age. 

Since the details of a wedding rehearsal differ from those of the 
wedding itself only in the two instances just described it is needless 
to enter into them individually. Instead we will consider, in the 
following chapter, the place and the accessories of the wedding, its 


“back-ground,” so to speak, before passing on to the actual nuptial 
ceremony. 


CHAPTER II 
TYPES OF WEDDINGS 


Dress, Decoration, Cost—Good form gives rules, hints and sug- 
gestions for every type and kind of wedding, but—it leaves it en- 
tirely free to you to have exactly the kind of wedding you want. The 
wedding ceremony is capable of such infinite variation in almost every 
respect that each of the kinds of wedding here tabulated may be 
modified at will. 

The Hour of the Wedding:—Your wedding may take place at prac- 
tically any hour, from “Dawn to dewy eve,” to quote the poet Milton. 
You may be married at dawn if you wish; though people are less 
frequently married in the morning hours, unless very simply, or in 
the forenoon, when the bride is married in a traveling dress in order 
to make certain train connections. At the same time there is no 
formal barrier to a morning marriage. 

The noon or “high noon” (twelve o’clock precisely) wedding is still 
generally popular; though in many cities the afternoon wedding (the 
time set always falls on the half-hours and hours, from three to four- 
thirty) is regarded as being more fashionable. An evening wedding 
(also entirely correct) would not be apt to be celebrated before 8:30 
P.M., and nine or nine-thirty would be a better hour, both for prac- 
tical reasons and because socially more favored. 

The “Dramatis Persone” at a Wedding—Three persons are all 
who are really essential in any wedding: a bride, a bridegroom and a 
cleric (or layman) to tie the knot. The theory that all the world 
loves a lover is open to doubt, but it cannot be denied that all the 
world, at least the world of women, loves to see a wedding. The wed- 
ding, either church or house, which is reduced to these three essen- 
tial actors is comparatively rare. The following tabulation presents 
the usual “dramatis persone” of a wedding in their order: 


ZS 


THE CLERGYMAN 


Even the etiquette of the crudest tribes calls for a “party of the 
third part,” a separate agent or agency of some sort in order properly 
to solemnize a wedding. In some tribes the bride and bridegroom 
merely join hands and leap over an axe lying on the ground—but the 
axe is a quasi-religious necessity to make it a formal wedding even 
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from the simple point of view of the savage. The wedding per- 
formed by a layman of some sort, while legally binding is not a wed- 
ding in the “social” sense of the word. This requires an ecclesiastic of 
some one or another denomination. 


2 


THE BRIDE 


She is emphatically the “party of the first part” in every wedding, 
and all the wedding activities center in her. 


~ 


3. 


THE BRIDEGROOM 


The bridegroom might be called an indispensable adjunct to the wed- 
ding ceremony. Though essential to make it what it is, he is neverthe- 
less of secondary importance. 


4. 


THE BRIDE'S MOTHER 


The bride’s mother usually (alone or together with the bride) de- 
cides all formal and practical points which arise in connection with 
the wedding. 
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THE BRIDE'S FATHER 


The bride’s father looms into prominence at a wedding because 
he, as a rule, “gives the bride away.” 


6 


THE MAID OF HONOR 
It is usually the bride’s sister or an intimate friend who acts in 
this capacity. 
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THE BEST MAN 


The groom’s brother, or the best friend he has, is usually chosen 
for this post. The maid of honor has little responsibility, if any; the 
best man is absolutely responsible for the bridegroom on the day of 
the wedding in every respect. 


THE WEDDING 
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IId 


THE BRIDESMAIDS 


There may be one or a dozen bridesmaids at a wedding, but in most 
weddings the limit number is halved. Custom in general prefers un- 
married girls for this post of honor, but the young married woman may 
also be represented among the bridesmaids. 


Y 


THE USHERS 


The bridesmaids are a decorative wedding feature: the bridegroom’s 
ushers must be useful as well as decorative. A bridegroom chooses 
among his friends as many ushers as the expected attendance at the 
wedding seems to warrant. 
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THE LESSER MEMBERS OF THE CAST 


All others who assist actively in a wedding play minor parts. The 
bridegroom’s father and mother are on his own level of secondary 
importance. Minor roles are taken by members of the church per- 
sonnel: an assisting clergyman; the organist, the solo singer or choir. 
Flower-girls and pages are charmingly attired supernumeraries who 
swell the train of the bride. 

The Wedding Dress.—The bride’s wedding dress rises superior to 
all ordinary rules for morning, afternoon and evening wear. She 
may wear the latest and most modish form of wedding dress whether 
she is married at nine o’clock in the morning or at nine o'clock at 
night. The difference would be one of material. The bride has, 
however, wide liberty of choice there. 


WHAT THE BRIDE SHOULD WEAR 


Formal Wedding Dress 


1. A formal church or house 
wedding formerly always implied 
that the traditional white satin, 
silk or velvet gown and a veil 
were worn. Now, however, so 
long as gown and veil are white, 
or white in combination with an- 
other youthful color, the bride is 
at liberty to select the material 
which she personally prefers. 


Informal Wedding Dress 


1. Informal wedding dress im- 
plies the substitution of some 
more delicate silk, or organdie 
or other dress goods for heavy 
satins. 


2. A quiet, dark traveling suit 
of some kind when the bride is 
“soing away” after the cere- 
mony. 


1i2 


The only other color usually in- 
troduced in a bridal costume is 
green (usually in the form of 
ribbons, or roses, or embroidery), 
Lace in some form is usually re- 
garded as essential to a wedding 
gown, but there is no law which 
compels its use. 


2. At an evening wedding the 
wedding gown may be particu- 
larly elaborate. - 
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3. A gown of some light and be- 
coming color with a hat to har- 
monize, if it be the bride’s second 
wedding. 


4. There is practically no limi- 
tation save that of good taste to 
what the bride may wear by way 
of an informal wedding dress. 
She should conform, however, to 
the mode of the moment as re- 
gards all details of style—if they 


may be applied advantageously. 


Bridal Dress Accessories —When a young bride was married in 
ancient Greece or Rome, a large yellow veil which completely cov- 
ered her and which was known as the flammeum was worn by her 
during the ceremony. It survives in our modern bridal veil. Lace 
is usually the preferred material for the bridal head-veil (the use of a 
face veil is optional), and it may hang from a cap or a wreath as 
preferred. The wreath itself is the gilt coronet of the Jewish bride 
of old converted to Christian use; the custom of making the wreath 
of orange-blossoms came to Europe with the Crusaders, for the 
Saracens adorned their brides with these wreaths as an emblem of 
fecundity. Fashion is continually modifying these and other details 
or arrangement, material, etc., in the wedding veil as in the wedding 
dress. A more recent development substitutes a pearl bead bandeau 
or a pearl cap for the orange-blossom bridal wearth. The orange- 
blossoms, if the bride wishes, may appear on the skirt of her gown 
or in the place of buckles on her slippers (unless she is married in 
traveling dress). The use of white kid gloves, however, is optional, 
and some brides prefer to dispense with them rather than run the 
risk of not getting them off easily at the altar when the wedding-ring 
is put on their finger. Ear-rings are not worn by a bride, as a rule, 
but since the introduction of the pearl bandeau or cap, pearl pendants 
are sometimes worn. A wedding accessory carried by some brides 
is a white leather or white parchment covered prayer book (with 
ribboned flower-spray book-mark), which is handed to the clergyman 
and used by him in reading the service. The book is later returned 
to the bride and may be laid away with her wedding gown as a 
treasured souvenir. The one accessory which few brides like to miss 
is the bouquet of white flowers, presented by the groom and carried in 
the processional up the aisle. 

The Dress of the Maid of Honor and the Bridesmaids.—The bride 
determines what her bridesmaids shall wear. She is the leading 
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figure in the wedding ceremony and the bridesmaids are her human 
background and must “set her off” as advantageously as possible. 
She may prefer to have them all in white dresses (with every ac- 
cessory to match) and the maid of honor in colors; or she may chcose 
a uniform or a dual color scheme for the dresses (in texture and 
style they always agree) and ask the maid of honor to use the same 
colors in a different local application. Slippers, stockings, gloves 
and bouquets worn by the bridesmaids must all match. In fact, the 
entire underlying idea of the bridesmaids’ costumes is that they serve 
as a foil to set off the bride. That is one of the reasons, whether a 
wedding be held in the afternoon or in the evening, that a bridesmaid 
wears a hat, though some churches do not countenance a woman’s ap- 
pearing in the temple bare-headed. An even number of bridesmaids, 
two, four, six, eight, is usually preferred for reasons of symmetry. 
If the main purpose of the bridesmaids is to supply a neutral or 
colorful background for the bride, additional attendants—and a bride 
may have as many or as few as she chooses—simply stand for an 
extension of the same idea. Unlike the Flower Girls in Wagner’s 
“Parsifal,” who bend all their energies to wooing the most desirable 
young man in the opera, a bride’s flower girls, train bearers and 
pages are no more than living lay figures in her triumphal pageant 
and should not forget the fact. Their costumes are also chosen for 
them by the bride and may even, if she desires, be “period” costumes. 


WHAT THE BRIDEGROOM, BEST MAN AND USHERS WEAR 


FORMAL DRESS 
(Before 6 P. M.) 


The Bridegroom.—tThere is one generally accepted rule of dress 
for the bridegroom at any wedding (church or house) which takes 
place during the day, before 6 P. M.: 

A “morning” or cutaway coat, with black waistcoat, dark gray 
striped trousers; a stiff white dress shirt (a silk shirt is never worn 
at a wedding), a wing collar; either a black and white Ascot or a 
black, white-striped four-in-hand; grey suede gloves, black silk socks 
(plain), black patent leather or low black calf shoes (spats are 
optional) and a high silk hat. Necessary accessories are a cane 
and an elaborate white boutonnieére. 

This is the generally accepted, formal wedding dress for a bride- 
groom, whether he is married at nine in the morning or four-thirty 
in the afternoon. Innovations such as detail changes in the arrange- 
ment of white and black in the tie, or substitution of a white for a 
black waistcoat represent individual exceptions which prove the 
rule. 
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The only correct dress for a bridegroom at any wedding celebrated 
in the evening, is formal evening dress. His dress clothes should 
be of vicuna wool, black and dull-faced. A plain white pique waist, 
white kid gloves, a white handkerchief, and a white boutonnieére, 
with plain black silk socks and black oxfords or patent leather pumps, 
should be worn. 

It is well to remember that while the formal rules anent the bride- 
groom’s clothes are usually strictly adhered to in the city, they are 
often sttspended in the country and the smaller town. There he may 
be married in a dark business suit (preferably black or blue) or 
white trousers and dark coat in summer, and it will not be regarded 
as out of place. The bridegroom always presents their ties, gloves 
and boutonniéres to his best man and ushers. 


INFORMAL DRESS 
(Before 6 P.M.) 


The Bridegroom.—lIt might be said that since even an informel 
wedding is formal (if not in the social sense, at least because of its 
solemn and binding nature) that “informal” clothes should never be 
worn by the bridegroom. There may be good practical reasons for a 
man to be married in a neat business suit (at least let it be of some 
dark material, blue or black), but there is no social warrant for it and 
from the standpoint of etiquette it is not correct. Still worse, how- 
ever, from the point of view of correctness, would it be to wear 
a Tuxedo. 

The Best Man——The only point of difference in dress between 
bridegroom and best man at a wedding is the boutonniére. The 
best man’s should be a little smaller. If you feel you must be mar- 
ried in a business suit then your best man should not wear formal] 
clothes. 

The Ushers——The ushers wear the proper formal afternoon or 
evening clothes, like the bridegroom and best man; and they should 
all wear exactly the same style of collar, tie, gloves, socks and shoes. 

What applies to bridegroom, best man, ushers, etc., is also the rule 
for male relatives of bride and bridegroom. They wear the formal 
afternoon or evening clothes demanded. 


THE CHURCH SURROUNDINGS AND ARRANGEMENTS 


Flowers.—The floral decorations are usually a feature of every 
church wedding, even the most simple. There are no rules for their 
arrangements, and they may be simple sprays of blossoming dogwood, 
wild flowers or autumn leaves, or hot-house products whose cost 
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(at very elaborate weddings) may run into the thousands. As a 
rule an effort is made to concentrate the floral display about the altar 
and at the chancel ends of the reserved pews. 

The Music—All the details of the musical part of the service 
should have been settled at the rehearsal. As a rule the organist 
plays the “Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin” for the processional, 
and Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” for the recessional. 

Tha Reserved Pews—The reserved pews on both sides of the 
centre aisle, the pews lying inside the white ribbons which fence them 
off from the others, may be from four to a score in number, according 
to the number of relatives expected to fill them. The bride’s rela- 
tives occupy the pews on the left, the bridegroom’s those on the right. 
The reserved pew ushers should be, respectively, relatives of bride 
and of bridegroom, since then they are most likely to recognize guests 
with a claim to the “family” pews. 

Reserved Pew Precedence.—There is no very rigid rule of seating 
precedence with regard tc the reserved pews. Of course, the mem- 
bers of the immediate family of bride and groom always occupy the 
first and (if necessary) the second pew on either side. But, save 
for the fact that the parents of bride and of bridegroom must always 
sit in the first pew on their side, there is not much stress laid on 
precedence, once the members of the immediate family have been 
seated, 

The intimate personal friends and, of course, more distant rela- 
tives of the bridal pair are ushered into the pews without distinction. 
In simple weddings, the “pew cards,” etc., of the elaborate wedding 
fall away. 

The House Arrangements.—The arrangements for a house wedding 
may be quite simple or very elaborate. This holds good of floral 
decoration, music and other accessories. Where the bridal procession 
files up a long hall or loggia to reach the room in which the ceremony 
is to be held, white wooden standards, to which sprays of flowers 
are tied with white satin ribbons, lend a touch of churchly dignity. 
In the home wedding, too, the floral display usually centers about the 
improvised altar or spot where the pair are actually united in wedlock. 

Who Pays for What at a Wedding—Whether King Copethua 
marry the beggar maid or the daughter of Creesus a man of slender 
means, the expenses of a wedding are apportioned according to rules 
tigidly observed. The member of a bride’s family who is her nearest 
of kin—her father, brother, uncle, (or guardian, who stands to her 
in loco parentis, “in the place of a parent,” to use the legal phrase} 
assumes all the wedding expenses. The expenses of the bridegroom 
are merely incidental personal ones, and a few definite gifts which he 
makes in connection with the ceremony itself. 
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EXPENSES BORNE BY THE BRIDE'S PARENTS OR THOSE 
REPRESENTING THEM 


1. All outlay for wedding invitations and other wedding station- 
ery; and any expense, postage, service, in sending them out. 

2. The wedding dress with all its accessories, and the bride’s 
trousseau. 

3. The entire cost of church and house decoration, flowers, rib- 
bons, etc., of all music incidental to the ceremony, either at home 
or at church; and of all transportation for the bridal party and 
guests from house to church and back to the house for the wedding 
meal, 

4. Every item of expense connected with the wedding collation 
(caterer, etc.) including the wedding cake and the bridal favors in 
the cake. (In the old days the bride favors—“bride-lace”—were — 
lengths of gold lace or other lace used to tie up the sprigs of rosemary 
the bridal party wore at a wedding.) 

5. The photographs, “wedding pictures” taken before or after 
the ceremony as a souvenir for family and friends. 

6. The bride’s gifts to her bridesmaids. The bridesmaids must 
buy their own wedding costumes, though the bride dictates what they 
have to wear. All they receive from the bride is a small personal 
gift, some simple bit of jewelry as a rule, and their bridal bouquets. 
If the detail of their costume, as chosen by the bride, calls for a 
fan or some other accessory in place of the bouquet, the bride is ex- 
pected to provide it. (It is also quite correct, as is the local custom 
in many places, for the bridegroom to present the bridesmaids with 
their bouquets.) These gifts of the bride to her aids, and an inci- 
dental gift on her part to the bridegroom (if she choose to make it) 
complete the list of expenses which are borne by her family. 


EXPENSES BORNE BY THE BRIDEGROOM 


1. The cost of the marriage license. 

2. The fee paid the clergyman—all other church expenses are 
borne by the bride. 

3. His wedding gift to the bride, his personal gift to his best man 
and ushers (stick-pin, cuff-links, etc.) and the gloves, ties and 
boutonniéres (unless these last, as is the custom in many places, are 
presented by the bride) which he gives the ushers. And this is all. 





x CHAPTER III 
THE WEDDING ITSELF 


VoLUMES might be written on the detail observance of the wed- 
ding ceremony. Weddings vary from very simple affairs, in which 
near relatives and a few intimate friends are included in the party, 

_-to the most super-elaborate celebrations whose wealth of human and 
decorative accessories may make them almost theatrical. The one 
point to be remembered in preparing for any wedding, is that you 
have the widest latitude in most matters of detail, but that certain 
essentials will always be the same. If this is kept in mind the 

_ whole matter will turn out to be less complex than you think. 

Twenty Minutes Before the Ceremony.—At either church or house 
wedding certain details should have been attended to by those 

_ concerned, so that—some twenty minutes before the ceremony— 
everything is practically “set” for the ceremony, whether it take 

_ place in house or church. These twenty minutes must be regarded 

as an “emergency allowance” of time to cover any last moment slips 

_ or adjustments called for. Twenty minutes before the ceremony: 

_ 1. Every member of the bridal party should be dressed and in 

_ readiness to proceed to the church, or fall into line in the house 

_ processional. If it is a church wedding the maid of honor and 

_ bridesmaids already should have reached the bride’s house and should 
be in attendance on the bride, ready to go on to the church. If a 
bridal “group” picture is taken, this should have been attended to 
before the twenty minute “emergency” period. 

2. In the church (or in the house, if it is a large house wedding 
and ushers have been appointed), the great majority of the guests 
should have been assigned their places by this time. 

3. The best man should be in attendance on the bridegroom, 
cheering and strengthening him for the coming ordeal, for the 
formalities of a wedding are an ordeal to the average bridegroom, 
though the moment of his marriage may be the happiest of his life. 
The best man already has seen that every last detail of the bride- 
groom’s dress is as it should be. He has placed the bridegroom’s 
traveling bag (with the clothes to which he changes after the cere- 
mony) in a conspicuous place in the room assigned him in the home 
of the bride’s parents. He has attended to checking the bridal 
pair’s luggage, which is already aboard train or steamer, or in their 
hotel rooms, and has registered for them if they are staying at a 
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hotel in town. If he is a really competent best man, the key to his 
hotel room, and any tickets, checks, etc., the bridegroom will need 
after leaving the house when the collation is over are enclosed in 
an envelope (or in his pocket-case) in the coat of his travelling suit 
in his bag. 

4. At approximately twenty minutes before the hour set for a 
church wedding the bridegroom quietly leaves the bride’s house for 
the church with his best man (who has the wedding ring and the 
clergyman’s fee in his pocket). The bridegroom slips almost fur- 
tively into a side door of the church, for as has been said he is only 
a necessary adjunct and not entitled to any triumphant front entrance 
appearance on the scene. He is tucked away in the rector’s study to 
pass the harrowing moments of inaction as best he may, and_ his 
best man is supposed to keep up his spirits to the best of his ability. 

Going to the Church.—The proper order of precedence in which a 
bridal party proceeds from house to church is as follows, whether it 
go by motor or by carriage. Members of the bride’s immediate 
family who do not form part of the “bridal party” usually arrive in 
another car in advance of the bridal party cars, and wait in the 
church vestibule for the others: 


Car or Carriage Carries 


The bride’s mother 


Zs Maid or Matron of Honor and bridesmaids 

a3 Flower girls and page 

4. The bride and her father (or whoever is giving 
her away) 


The theory is that the arrival of the bride’s mother at the church 
marks the real beginning of the ceremony. Once the head usher has 
led her to her pew the formal ceremony begins and no one else is 
ushered to a seat. 

In the Church Vestibule—As the cars of the bridal party draw up 
to the curb before the church (the awning, carpet-strip from curb 
to church door, man in livery to open motor doors, etc., are a matter 
of course at all large weddings), their occupants descend in succes- 
sion—the chauffeur helps the bride’s mother out, since there is no 
man in his carriage—and join the mother and father of the groom, 
who should have arrived a few minutes before, in the vestibule of the 
church. As soon as their occupants have gotten out, the various 
cars at once move on. The bride’s father helps his daughter from 
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her car, and as soon as they have joind the others the outer church 
doors are shtit and late-comers are no longer admitted. In order to 
make sure that no important guest misses the chance to obtain his or 
her seat, the bride’s mother should see to it that, instead of arriving at 
_ the church on the minute, a leeway of time—which should never ex- 
ceed three minutes beyond the hour fixed for the beginning of the 
wedding—is allowed. 


THE BRIDAL PROCESSIONAL 


While the bridal party has been assembling in the church vestibule 
an usher has hastened to the rector’s study to tell the bridegroom 
(or rather, the best man who is responsible for him) that the bride 
has arrived. And now three distinct and separate things must be 
synchronized at the moment the bridal party crosses the threshold 


of the vestibule into the church proper: 


I 


The clergyman who 
is to perform the cer- 
emony and who has 
been waiting with the 
bridegroom and_ best 
man in the vestry, 
now leads the way 
into the church, while 


they follow. Their 
position, when the 
chancel has _ been 


reached, is as follows: 
The clergyman, book 
in hand, stands at 
the head of the isle; 
to the right, with un- 
gloved right hand, 
stands the bridegroom ; 
the best man stands 
a few feet behind the 
bridegroom, to the 
right. They should 
stand ina natural, easy 
manner, not too stiffly. 


2 


The music of the 
wedding march begins 
and continues while 
the bridal procession 
moves up the aisle to 
the chancel. The im- 
portance of an exact 
synchronizing of the 
musical processional 
with the procession it- 
self cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 
When the wedding is 
being rehearsed—and 
all but the very sim- 
plest weddings should 
be rehearsed — the 
greatest attention 
should be paid to see- 
ing that every mem- 
ber of the party 
marches in step. Noth- 
ing takes away more 
from the smartness 
of a wedding than a 
procession which is 
out of step. 


3 


The bridal proces- 
sion begins to move 
up the center aisle of 
the church, toward 
the chancel with the 
first measure of the 
wedding march, just 
as the clergyman ap- 
pears from the ves- 
try and enters the 
body of the church. 
Since the wedding 
procession has a long- 
er walk to the chan- 
cel than the clergy- 
man, bridegroom and 
best man, it stands to 
reason that the latter, 
when they have reach- 
ed it, must wait. The 
bridegroom may (and 
often does) take a 
few steps toward 
the bride instead of 
waiting at the chan- 
cel steps. 
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THE PROCESSION UP THE AISLE 


The detail of the wedding processional may be infinitely varied, 
but there is a certain etiquette or progression which is gemerally 
followed. Before the procession proper starts, the head usher has 
taken the bridegroom’s mother (her husband following alone, behind 
her) to her pew; and has also taken the bride’s mother to her pew. 
The order of march is as follows: 


THE BRIDAL PROCESSION 
1. A vested choir with 


Four crucifer (in pairs and _ because 
feet 2. The ushers. the procession must be 
apart decorative, paired ac- 


cording to height) 
3. The bridesmaids or the (also paired according to 


Four bridesmaid height ) 
feet 
apart 4. The maid or matron (alone) 
of honor 

Four 5. Flower girls (if there are flower girls) 
feet (the bride goes up the 
apart aisle with father, 

6. The bride brother, uncle, cousin or 
Eight (on her father’s right guardian. Only when 
to ten arm, or with her she has no near male 
feet hand resting on her relative or guardian 
apart father’s right arm) does she walk alone) 
The 
length 
of the 7. Pages (should there be any) 
train 


It is clear that among all the individuals included in this bridal 
processional, only those indicated by the numeral 6 are indispensable. 

The Processional in the Church.— As the bridal processional nears 
the chancel where the bridegroom is waiting, the ushers and brides- 
maids in the lead (where the chancel, as is often the case, has steps) 
ascend the chancel steps and arrange themselves in two lines (girls 
in front line, men behind them) in front of the choir stalls. 

If preferred, they may divide into two groups, on either side of 
the main aisle of the church, standing in front of the first pews 
(which is not a good plan since it makes it harder for those in them 
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to see), or they may group themsleves around the altar. If a vested 
choir has led the processional its members will, of course, have 
taken their places in the choir stalls, and do not enter into the 
problem of arrangement. The maid (or matron) of honor always 
stands behind the bride, to the left. 

Flower girls and pages are accessories. They stand wherever 
they will be least in the way, practically, and where their picturesque 
costumes will blend most effectively and happily with the whole 
wedding picture. It should always be remembered that good taste 
and an eye for artistic effect—not forms of etiquette—should be the 
guiding principle in any “place” arrangement of the secondary 
figures of the wedding pageant. Besides, churches and chancels 
differ widely. The thing to strive for is an artistic and natural 
disposition of these minor members of the bridal party in harmony 
with the opportunities offered by the church in question. 

When the Bride Reaches the Bridegroom.—As the bride reaches 
the bridegroom (who is waiting for her or has stepped forward to 
meet her) she withdraws her hand or arm from the arm of her 
father (who steps back), and handing her bouquet either to her 
maid of honor, or shifting it from her right to her left hand, she 
offers her right hand to the bridegroom. The bridegroom takes her 
right hand in his, and draws it through his left arm. As he does so he 
turns, so that both front the clergyman and chancel. If the bride 
prefers (and this is a detail which should be settled at rehearsal) she 
may simply hold the bridegroom’s hand while she faces the clergy- 
man, instead of taking his arm in the more formal manner. 

Giving the Bride Away.—The service proper now begins. With 
bride and bridegroom facing him, and the bride’s father (or whoever 
is to give her away*) standing a few feet behind his daughter, at 
her left, the clergyman begins to read the marriage service. At the 
moment he utters the words which serve as the father’s cue (“Who 
giveth this woman to be married?”) the latter comes forward. Since 
he has been standing behind his daughter, at her left, as already 
mentioned, this will bring him to her side. Turning to him the 
bride stretches out her right hand. He takes it, places it in that of 
the clergyman and as he does so clearly and audibly utters the obli- 
gatory “I do.” He then at once joins the bride’s mother in her pew. 

The Plighting of the Troth—As soon as her father has “given 
away’ the bride, the clergyman in many cases turns and comes for- 
ward to a place just within the altar rail (while choir or solo 
singer intone an athem or sacred song), followed by the bride and 


* When there is no male relative to “give away” the bride, her mother 
takes the father’s place and does exactly as he would do, though she need 
not leave her pew to answer if the ceremony takes place at the altar in- 
stead of at the steps of the chancel. 
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bridegroom, the maid of honor and the best man, who stand to the 
left and right of the bridal couple. They all should move slowly for 
they will have to wait for the music to come to an end before the 
plighting of troth can take place. Where the clergyman and the 
bridal couple ascend the steps to the altar and the plighting of troth 
takes place there, the position of the maid of honor and the best 
man is the same, save that they stand on the step below the bridal 
pair. 

When the anthem ends the bride (if she has not already done so) 
hands her bouquet (at present it is often made of orchids and lilies 
of the valley combined) to her maid of honor. We have alluded to 
the custom which some brides follow in carrying a white, specially 
bound prayer-book instead of a bouquet. If this custom has been 
followed the prayer-book is handed to the clergyman and the vows 
are taken. 

Putting on the Ring—At the proper point in the service, the best 
man, custodian of the ring, draws it from his pocket—not to have it 
ready when the moment comes is the offence unpardonable—and 
hands* it to the bridegroom. Then the bride (who has either re- 
moved her glove or ripped the third finger underseam so that it will 
slip on easily), holds out her hand and the bridegroom puts the ring 
on her finger. The couple kneel in prayer and rise—married. 

The Procession Down the Aisle—The clergyman now usually 
speaks a few congratulatory words and shakes hands with the bride 
and bridegroom, the bride accepts her bouquet, which the maid of 
honor hands back to her and taking her husband’s right arm, she leads 
the recessional down the aisle to the music of the organ. The order 
of the recessional is as follows, and the same spacing between those 
forming it already indicated for the processional should be observed: 


THE RECESSION AL 


The Bride and Bridegroom 
The pages (if there are any) 
The maid of honor 


The bridesmaids) . ’ 
The ushers in pairs, as before 


Gt Se oe Po 


It is better for the best man to move quietly to the vestry and out 
around to the church entrance, to see the bridal couple safely into 
their car, than to march in the recessional. If he does the latter, 


*A second, duplicate wedding ring is often carried by the best man. 
Nothing should mar this beautiful and symbolic moment the marriage serv- 
ice, and if in passing the ring to the bridegroom it should fall to the 
ground, no time should be lost stooping to pick it up. It had better be 
left lying where it fell, while the best man quickly draws his duplicate ring 
from his pocket, thus allowing the ceremony to continue without a break, 
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however, his place is immediately after the maid of honor. He 
should not walk beside her. 

When the Bridal Party has Reached the Vestibule—When the 
bridal party has reached the vestibule, the ushers make haste to resume 
their practical duties. They must first escort the immediate members 
of the bride’s and bridegroom’s families down the aisle and assist 
them into their cars. Among these the bride’s mother takes preced- 
ence, being the first to pass down the aisle after the bridal party, 
and she is followed by her husband, walking alone. Then comes the 
bridegroom’s mother, followed by her hussband. 

It would be, of course, unpardonably rude for any of the other 
guests to attempt to leave their pews until the relatives of the 
couple have left. 

The Order in Which the Cars Return Home—The first car to 
leave the church after the wedding is that of the newly-wedded pair. 
The others follow in the order given: 2, The bridesmaids’ car; 3, the 
car with the bride’s parents; 4, the car with the bridegroom’s par- 
ents; 5, cars carrying members of the immediate family of bride and 
bridegroom; 6, cars of other guests. 

As far as the order of precedence up and down the church aisle is 
concerned, and the detail of the ceremony itself, it is merely modified 
or adapted to house wedding conditions without radical change. 
Where there is no processional at the home wedding, the bride simply 
enters the drawing-room on her father’s arm, the bridegroom, at- 
tended by his best man, meets her at the improvised altar as he 
would in church, and bridesmaids and ushers are grouped in the same 
general way. 

The last detail which has to do with the actual church wedding and 
which involves an important member of the bridal party, is attended 
to by the best man. Before he can return to the bride’s house and his 
friend, now a Benedict, he must return to the study or vestry, thank 
the clergyman on the bridegroom’s behalf, and present him with his 


fee. 


CHAPTER IV 


FROM THE END OF THE WEDDING 
TO THE START OF THE HONEYMOON 


Once the wedding is over the first duty of the returned wedding 
party is formally to receive-the house guests. The party gathers in 
the drawing-room for this purpose. At the door the receiving line 
may be formed in the following order: 

1. The mother of the bride—who is the first to greet the guests 
—and the bride’s father. 

2. The bridegroom’s parents (often the bridegroom’s mother 
stands beside the bride’s mother and receives with her). 

3. Then comes the newly-wedded bride standing at her husband’s 
right, with her maid of honor beside her. 

4. The bridesmaids stand at either end of the receiving line and 
the ushers are active in escorting guests to it. When the last guest 
has been received, the receiving line breaks up—guests who have 
greeted the bridal should never linger in the drawing room but find 
places in the dining-room as soon as possible—and the bridal party 
mingling with the guests, proceeds to the dining-room where the col- 
lation is served, 

In the home wedding bride and bridegroom, as soon as the cere- 
mony is over and the clergyman has left them, simply turn from the 
improvised altar to face the guests who come up to congratulate them. 

The Wedding Meals——A wedding without a collation of some kind 
is almost inconceivable, and each of the types of wedding already de- 
scribed supposes subsequent refreshments of one kind or another, 
according to the time of day, and simple or elaborate, as the case 
may be. 


WEDDING MEALS 
I 
BREAKFAST 


The simple morning wedding supposes a simple, informal breakfast. 
1. The simplest form of wedding breakfast would not differ much 
from any other. There would be halved grape-fruit or chilled fruit 
cocktails, a cereal (perhaps), bacon, toast and coffee. Since the 
early morning wedding usually supposes “making a train,” an elab- 
orate breakfast would not be in order under those circumstances. 
124 
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2. A somewhat more elaborate wedding breakfast menu, yet one 
still quite simple, might include: bouillon, chicken or oyster patties 
@ l Américaine; individual water ices; hot coffee and a cold fruit-cup 


- of some kind. 


3. The formal wedding “breakfast” is only a breakfast by courtesy 
if it takes places after 12.30 P.M. for nothing you eat after that 
hour is a “breakfast.” The formal wedding breakfast may follow 
after a morning ceremony, at twelve, or come after a noon wedding 
at two or two-thirty. It is really a luncheon and may be as elaborate 
as desired. Menu cards (many small tables rather than one long table 
are now the mode), elaborate service, favors, floral decorations, etc., 
are features of this type of breakfast. The following menu might 
appropriately be served at a breakfast of this kind: roast pheasants 
al’ Anglais and a vol-au-veut dhuitres (oyster vol-au-veut) ; souf-flée 
of grouse or cold breasts of chicken, a cold veal terrine or a salad, 
and all sorts of sandwiches; as well as a frozen dessert. Bombes 
glacées aspic aux pommes, individual biscuits and water-ices would 
make up the sweets, while both hot coffee and cold beverages should 
be served. 

The wedding breakfast, either simple or elaborate, may be eaten at 
the table, formally set, or may be served in buffet style. A buffet 
breakfast so far as the variety of food served is concerned, may be 
as elaborate as the most formal sit-down meal of its kind. 

A buffet wedding breakfast menu, planned by Alice Bradley, may 
be accepted as an ideal specimen of what a nice home wedding break- 
fast should be: 


MENU* 


Bouillon 
Lobster Newburg in Patty Shells 
Hot Roast Fillet of Beef 
Whole Salmon in Aspic Jelly 
Whole Lobsters, surrounded with 
Lobster Noisettes, decorated 
Roast Baby Lamb 
Cold Ham, decorated Chicken Salad 
Galantin of Capon 
Supréme of Duckling 
Rolls Sandwiches 
Fancy Ices with Spun Sugar 
Wedding Cake 
Candy baskets decorated with candy violets and 
candy ribbon bows, holding little cakes 
Coffee Punch 


*“The Woman’s Home Companion,” June, 1923. 
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LUNCHEON 


The wedding luncheon may be simple or elaborate, served at table 
or as a buffet meal. Whether formal or informal it usually precedes 
the wedding “reception” or “at home” on the return of the bridal 
party from church. 

1. The more formal wedding luncheon, even at its simplest, is 
somewhat more elaborate than the simple wedding breakfast. It 
would ordinarily include a clear soup or bouillon (served in cups) 
meat or sea-food, hot and cold, salads, frozen desserts, coffee, 
etc., as at any other luncheon (See: p. 276). Of course, if the 
luncheon is served as a buffet meal it makes for informality, is apt 
to lessen constraint, and is often preferred for this reason. 

2. The formal “sit-down” wedding luncheon may approach the 
elaboration of the large formal dinner. The following menus are for 
the simpler style of “stand-up” collation which is favored for the 
afternoon wedding reception: 


1 


Iced Cantaloupe 
Lobster Patties 
Peas 
Grape Salad 
Fruit Juice Frappé 
(in individual shapes) 
Cakes Coffee 


2 


Deviled Prawns 
or 
Patties of Oysters Crabs 
Aspic of Chicken 
Celery Salad 
French Twists Roquefort Sandwiches 
Biscuit Tortoni 
Cakes 
Coffee 


Ill 
DINNER 


The wedding dinner is a large formal dinner (See: p. 263) com- 
plete in every detail, and so far as floral and table decorations go, may 
be very elaborately staged. At a dinner of this sort, as at the formal 
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luncheon, the best man usually proposes the health of the bride, and 
the bridegroom may also be toasted. The menu which is typical of 
the wedding dinner is that of the large formal dinner, in all its essen- 
tials. 

IV 


SUPPER 


The wedding supper is like most other suppers of the present time, 
a dinner rather than a supper. Hence any collation served after an 
evening wedding would be more or less on luncheon lines. A supper 
after a wedding at nine or nine-thirty in the evening, is in no wise 
obligatory. In many cases the bridal pair will have to take a certain 
train, and any refreshments offered on their return to the bride’s 
home from church would be of the buffet variety. 


V 


THE WEDDING CAKE 


The modern wedding cake is derived from the “bride cake’ of the 
ancient Romans. In the Roman form of marriage known as the 
conferratio, the bridal pair ate a cake made of flour, salt and water 
as part of the ceremony. 

The wedding cake puts in an appearance at every wedding meal. 
It may be a simple or an elaborate iced cake; it may be made at 
home or ordered from the caterer. It may be served on chased silver 
or plain china, but it should always be in evidence. The bride is 
supposed to “cut the first slice,’ and favors for bridesmaids and 
ushers are usually baked in it. As is well-known, aside from the 
wedding-cake—which always appears on the bride’s table and which 
is cut for the wedding guests—few if any weddings dispense with 
the little “boxed” wedding-cake segments which are presented to 
every guest when he or she leaves a wedding-party. Young girls 
in particular—if at all romantic—usually like to place a piece of wed- 
ding cake in this convenient form under their pillow and “dream” 
on it. 

As a general thing it is worth remembering that a collation at 
an afternoon wedding is not supposed to take the place of a regular 
meal. More and more it is tending to be an informal “stand-up” or 
buffet collation at which no great variety of dishes is served. 

At the Table—A formal wedding meal is like any other formal 
meal and practically the only point of difference lies in the seating 
order observed. As has been mentioned, the whole tendency of the 
day is in the direction of the more informal collations. As a gen- 
eral thing, when it is a sit-down affair, the bridal party has a table 
of its own presided over by the bride, apart from the table or tables 
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reserved for the other guests. The husband sits beside his new- 
made bride, on her left; the maid of honor sits next to him ana 
the best man sits next to the bride, on her right. The bridesmaids 
and ushers (sometimes a few intimate friends or relatives), occupy 
the remaining seats. Practically all wedding collations, unless they 
are quite simple “home-made” ones, which, incidentally, may be most 
attractive, and those served in a home where a chef de cuisine and 
a kitchen staff are in permanent attendance, are supplied by a caterer. 

Often the rank and file of the guests have nearly done eating 
before the bridal party sits down to eat. At an evening wedding, 
where an elaborate wedding dinner is followed by a ball, the whole 
affair is usually formal; but in the case of the afternoon collation 
guests come and go, chat with the bride’s relatives or others, or take 
part in the impromptu dancing which may begin in another room, 
while the newly-made pair is toasted at the bride’s table. 

At more formal affairs, the bride’s parents have a special table, 
and older friends of the family, the clergyman who officiated, and 
the near relatives of the pair, including the parents of the bride- 
groom, whose mother occupies the place of honor, sit at it. 

Preparatory to Leaving.—It is in the midst of all the movement 
on the part of the guests that the newly-wed pair slip off individ- 
ually (the bride going first) to their respective rooms, to exchange 
their wedding costume for their traveling clothes. The greater the 
number of the guests who have departed before they take this step, 
the better are their opportunities for making a quiet “getaway.” 

The bride is usually followed into her room by her mother, her 
sisters, her maid of honor and bridesmaids, and such feminine “‘cousins 
and aunts” or intimate personal friends who feel they may take the 
liberty. Hence she is sure of plenty of assistance in changing her 
things. 

Traveling Clothes—The groom has only the best man upon whom 
to lean; but if the latter is at all competent the newly made husband 
should emerge from his temporary retirement without a single sar- 
torial indication that he has been married within the hour. Instead 
of his formal dress he wears, when he reappears, a well-cut business 
suit of some kind (not aggressively new), and a straw or soft hat 
as the season may demand. Nothing he has worn at the ceremony, 
not even the boutonniére, should remain. 

The bride’s traveling clothes should never have been worn be- 
fore. Her suit should be inconspicuous in color, and her dark cloth 
or silk dress should be accompanied by a quiet coat and dark gloves 
and footwear. Of course, whatever type of traveling dress she may 
wear is one suitable for the conditions under which the honeymoon 
journey is to be made, and is influenced by the fact that she will 
travel by water, by rail or by motor. 
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Seeing the Couple Off —When the moment of departure arrives and 
the bride’s family have said their last good-bys (her mother’s fare- 
well kiss is still on her lips and her farewell tear moistens her cheek) 
she comes from her room, meets her husband (he has shaken hands 
with his ushers, who now bid the bride farewell) and the pair, 
descending the stairs, brave the ordeal of the flung rice and hurry 
through the hall to the car which is waiting to take them away 
into their new life together. 

Where Etiquette Withdraws—With the flinging of rice and the 
decorating of the newly-wed couple’s motor-car with old shoes and 
bridal ribbons, etiquette has nothing to do. These free and easy 
proceedings with their accompaniment of laughter and hilarity show 
to what an extent old customs which date back to earlier ages and 
a more unconstrained social life hold their own when associated 
with so primal a human event as a wedding. Sometimes members 
of the wedding party, in their anxiety to preserve the traditions of 
the good old days, board the train and shower the bridal pair with 
rice or make evident to all other passengers what they are most 
desirous of not having known—that they have just been married. 

With the beginning of the honeymoon the wedding and all that 
pertains to it has come to an end. The wedded pair has assumed 
new social obligations, and the bride in particular has committed 
herself to a round of social duties and interests differing in many 
respects from those of her pre-nuptial days and which will be con- 
sidered in the succeeding chapters. 

We will take leave of bride and bridegroom for the present with 
a little summary of wedding details which it seemed preferable to 
present in this form rather than include in the body of our narrative. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF WEDDING FACT 


At some of the smartest of this year’s New York society wed- 
dings a single maid of honor was substituted for the usual group 
of bridesmaids. 

Do not wear your engagement ring to your wedding, or, if you 
do, remember that it must be worn on the right hand. 

There is one bridegroom who cannot give a “farewell bachelor” 
luncheon or dinner to his friends—the widower. 

At a house wedding it is not in good form for a bride to be in 
evidence, chatting with the guests, before the ceremony. She should 
do nothing to spoil her “stage entrance” on her father’s arm. The 
clergyman and the bridegroom also keep out of the way of the guests. 

The best man says good-by to bride and groom when he puts the 
bags of the young couple into the car just before it leaves the house. 

One reason why the face veil is often dispensed with by the bride, 
is because it must be raised and arranged when she turns from the 
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altar, preparatory to moving down the aisle in the recessional. This 
inevitably causes a slight break, and one which has nothing to do 
with the ceremony. If you do wear a face veil, however, it is the 
place of your maid of honor to arrange it. 

When the bride’s bouquet is thrown to the bridesmaids, as she 
turns to mount the stairs preparatory to changing to her traveling 
dress, the girl who catches it is supposed to be the first among them 
to find a husband. 

The bridegroom’s fee to the clergyman performing the ceremony 
may range from ten dollars to a hundred or more. It is supposed 
to be limited by his means, since the service rendered him, of course, 
is one which no amount of money could repay. 

When you acknowledge flowers sent you on and at the beginning 
of your honeymoon trip, you sign your own maiden name, together 
with the surname of your husband (if his name be Courtant and 
your name be Grey, your letter would be signed: “Henriette (your 
first name) Grey Courtant’”). 

In the event of a recent death in the bride or the bridegroom’s 
family, the wedding, whether at church or house, should be as quiet 
as possible, and only close relatives and intimate friends should be 
invited. 

If you like a pretty and elaborate touch in your church wedding 
(though it always suggests that you do not quite trust the good 
manners of the wedding guests) the pews along the middle aisle, 
save those reserved for the families of bride and bridegroom, may 
be fenced off with white satin ribbons, which the ushers rapidly run 
along them before the bride enters the church from the vestibule. 
The guests, thus penned in, are not released by the ushers until the 
bridal party and the occupants of the reserved family pews have 
gone down the aisle. 

For the consolation of those who have read what has been said 
anent the correct wear for the bridegroom on the wedding day, it 
might be added that, in spite of the fact that the business suit is 
frowned upon, early morning weddings are usually informal, and 
very delightful and well-bred men are married on such occasions 
dressed merely in their ordinary “best” clothes. 

In some churches hats are not required in the event of a formal 
evening wedding. 

The “Announcement Party” and the “Wedding-Cake Shower” 
may be turned into very pretty variants of the usual “Bride’s Shower” 
or “Linen Shower,” by the bride’s friends, and a “Wedding-Cake” 
shower table may be made a most attractive adjunct to a luncheon 
or tea given to announce an engagement. 

When there is a recessional after the wedding ceremony, the bride- 
groom never kisses the bride directly after they have been married; 
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but when there is no recessional—as may be the case at a house 
wedding—the husband always kisses her before any one else, at the 
moment when she is about to turn and greet her guests as a mar- 
ried woman. 

In most house weddings only the middle and most essential por- 
tion of the wedding proper, the ceremony (in the church it consists 
of processional, ceremony and recessional) is retained. The bride 
and bridegroom meet the clergyman and he reads the service, while 
processional and recessional are dropped. 

Since a church wedding is a public affair, the guests are not “re- 
ceived.” Ata house wedding the bride’s mother, who is the hostess, 
receives her guests at the door of the room in which the ceremony 
takes place. 

Never, under any circumstances, does the bride pay for anything 
in any way, shape or form, while on her honeymoon. 

There can never be any comparison between a wedding collation 
served in a hotel or restaurant, no matter how smart, and one served 
in the home. The latter is always more qualitative because more 
in keeping with the spirit of the occasion. 

If a casual acquaintance of yours marries for the second time, 
she will expect no wedding gift from you, for only an intimate friend 
would send one. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NICETIES OF SOCIAL INTERCOURSE IN PUBLIC 


Good manners in general—the usual niceties of social intercourse, 
the proprieties of speech, the conventions of cards, calls and visits 
and other subjects considered in Part Four, apply as well to the 
preceding as to the succeeding parts of our volume. They are as 
essential to the young girl as to the matron and therefore have been 
here grouped and considered in their logical place. 

Social intercourse between well-bred human beings, when they 
meet and when they take leave of each other, when they are brought 
into contact here, there or the other place, on the street, in the hotel 
or restaurant, in public vehicles and in public places, had its little 
niceties of civility, whose non-observance is at once glaringly ap- 
parent. 

The Forms of Greeting.—There are the actual forms of greeting, 
for instance, for people when meeting one another in public. Some, 
perhaps, take them too seriously, because, beyond a few set forms, 
there is the widest latitude of expression. The test which deter- 
mines the exact form or wording of your street greeting is the degree 
of friendship, acquaintanceship or intimacy existing between your- 
self and the person greeted. 

The bow of acknowledgment on a woman’s part—gentlemen “tip” 
their hats—is the current courtesy of acquaintances passing each 
other in the street. For the woman the bow takes the place of tip- 
ping the hat on a man’s part. A woman bows to other women or to 
gentlemen when she encounters them in public; she bows to anyone 
whom she knows well enough to recognize, to her friends, her serv- 
ants, the clerk who waits on her. Common sense, and custom unite 
in dispensing with her bowing when, in the company of an escort, 
she meets entire strangers, or when she meets the same person again 
and again within a short space of time. The “cut direct” is some- 
thing every true lady tries to avoid; only the most valid reasons 
justify it. It is comparatively easy not to see the person whom you 
do not wish to recognize, without doing so in a conspicuous way. 
Do this a few times and you will find that the hint has been taken. 

In European countries men are far more strict about waiting for 
the lady to bow—receiving her permission to greet her, as it were— 
before they raise their hats. In the United States, in general, un- 
less they are meeting for the first time since being introduced, a 
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gentlemen greets a woman at once. Just as the bow is accorded 
everyone by a woman, so the raised hat is a universal courtesy from 
a man to a woman.* No matter who the woman may be, his own 
débutante daughter, the second house-maid, or a woman unknown 
to him in company with a friend, he “tips” his hat. He cannot evade 
this duty of courtesy. A woman may be his bitterest enemy—if she 
choose to bow to him good form compels him to acknowledge her 
bow. 

“Tipping” the Hat—A gentleman who is not stopping to speak to 
a friend or acquaintance, raises his right hand to his hat, and “tips” 
it. He does not take it off, but merely raises it. The process of 
“tipping” is simple: any hat with a brim is lifted a couple of inches 
outward, then replaced. 

When the Hat Should be “Tipped.”—Hat-tipping is one of those 
extremely useful “small change” courtesies which covers a multitude 
of occasions. Very often it takes the place of a remark, the word- 
less gesture calling attention to some little politeness offered. <A 
man “tips” his hat: 

1. When offering a seat in any public place or conveyance to 
a stranger. Circumstances—if you are hanging to a strap, for in- 
stance—may make it impossible to use the right hand to “tip” the 
hat. In that case use the left. 

2. When restoring some little article to the lady who has dropped it. 

3. When at the door of a building he steps aside to let a woman 
enter. 

4. To acknowledge a stranger’s courtesy in offering a seat to the 
lady he is escorting. When the latter is thanked he again raises his 
hat. 

5. When a lady who is a stranger makes room for him in a 
crowded elevator, vestibule or conveyance. 

6. Whenever he addresses or takes leave of a lady in the street. 
If it is a friend and he expects to shake hands, he “tips” his hat 
with his left hand. 

7. When a man asks a question of a stranger, he should always 
“tip” his hat. 

Since, naturally, it is impossible to “tip” a soft hat, it is raised 
and replaced by the crown. 


* The “indoor” bow used by a man is more formal, and is used on formal 
occasions of every description. The rather exaggerated “heel-tapping” and 
stiffness of the formal social bow of the European military officer is not 
customary in American practice. 
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When to Remove the Hat.—1. Two patriotic occasions take pre- 
cedence over all others and compel the instant removal of the hat. 
One is the unveiling or passing of our national flag (and this ap- 
plies by extension, to state and municipal flags), the other the play- 
ing of our national air. On the street, in the theatre, opera, or res- 
taurant, anywhere and everywhere, an American stands at attention 
with head uncovered. 

2. Death also compels an acknowledgment of respect; the respect 
which in the wider sense recognizes the universal brotherhood of 
man and our common membership in the social body at large. If 
the passing of a funeral compels you to wait until it has gone by, 
your hat should be off while the cortégé passes. 

3. An elderly man of neuralgic tendencies, when a cutting winter 
wind is blowing, need not conform to the fixed rule requiring a gen- 
tleman talking to a lady in the street to stand with head bared. 
Etiquette conforms more or less to common sense laws; and the 
lady should be the first to ask the gentleman, in such case, to re- 
place his hat. In general, however, the law is a fixed one, and its 
non-observance is a sign of ill-breeding, 

4. The rules governing the removal of the hat in an elevator, 
when ladies who are strangers are present, though puzzling to many, 
are quite simple. If the elevator is a public one: in a museum, a 
court house, a hotel, an office building or shop of any kind, the hat 
need not be removed; and this applies to railroad waiting rooms, 
halls and corridors in public buildings, as well as to the hotel lobby. 
But as soon as privacy is implied, the hat must be removed. In 
the home and in the club elevator the hat must be removed. In- 
cidentally, a gentleman always removes his hat when entering an 
elevator with a lady known to him, or upon the entrance of such 
a lady. It goes without saying that a man removes his hat when 
he enters an elevator with his wife. 

“Hands Together.”—Shaking hands is a dual operation: two are 
concerned and you must do your share. When a man shakes hands 
with a woman her muscular reaction is determined by the degree 
of their acquaintanceship. If the woman knows the man well, his 
clasp may be positive, while she permits her hand to be shaken; yet 
there must be a slight muscular response on her part, her hand must 
not merely be laid in his. If she knows him very well her hand- 
clasp approaches his own in warmth. One should always look the 
person in the eye with whom one is shaking hands. Sky-reaching 
and see-sawing with the arms when shaking hands are inelegant 
affectations, like crooking or stiffening the little fingers when raising 
a glass to the lips. 

What to Say in a Casual Street Encounter —While “How do you 
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do?” is a safe and correct verbal greeting for all occasions, you 
need not feel bound to use it. A young man who greets another 
with “There you are, Old Top,” or “How do, Old Dear?” instead 
of the more formal ‘Good morning,” is committing no breach of 
courtesy if an intimate friendship exists between them. The same 
applies to women, who may drop forms of greeting altogether and 
at once take up, without other preliminaries, some train of thought 
uppermost in their minds. In every case, save when formality is 
natural, be as unaffected as possible in the casual greeting. Whether 
or no you find others in a book of etiquette, there is only one phrase 
for leave-taking in a street conversation: “Good-by.” Of course, it 
may be modified in various’ways, by supplementary phrases about 
meeting again, or by mention of the pleasure derived from the en- 
counter. The informalities of etiquette are so very elastic that it 
would be an insult to the reader’s intelligence to supply a list of 
phrases which the circumstances themselves will suggest. 

Where Public Vehicles Are Concerned—A man always permits 
a woman to precede him when entering a conveyance, public or pri- 
vate. He leaves it, if possible, before her, ready to help her alight. 
Whether it be a trolley-car or a train, his hand should support her 
elbow when she enters or leaves. Otherwise the ordinary dictates 
of courtesy applying to any roomful of well-bred strangers are fol- 
lowed in public conveyances. Even in cities where a “subway rush” 
at certain hours, and consequent “canning” rather than filling the 
coaches is a feature of existence, passive if not active courtesy is 
always possible. 

Street Courtesies—1. The place next the curb, for the man walk- 
ing with a lady on the street, is the traditional rule still generally 
observed. In cities nowadays, however, it is usually not insisted 
upon. The inner was originally the “protected” side, and modern 
urban conditions have done away, more or less, with the need for 
special protection. 

2. The rule of precedence when a man and woman are together 
in public is simple. The man precedes the woman wherever in- 
convenience, difficulty or danger may be supposed to exist: in pass- 
ing through a dark and narrow alley in town; or along a thorny 
or marshy path or a broken stretch of road in the country; in forc- 
ing a way through a crowd. A man allows a woman to precede 
him when entering a doorway (he should “swing” a revolving door 
for her), an elevator or a conveyance. He precedes her to aid her 
when they leave any vehicle. 

3. It is not impossible—though in theory it seldom happens— 
that a lady may appear on the street with a parcel, package, suit- 
case or bag. In that case a gentleman offers to relieve her of her 
urden. 
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4. A man bares his hand to shake hands with a lady in the street 
—the gloved hand is tabooed—and remembers not to be over-hearty, 
since her fingers are delicate and she wears rings. 

5. Never should a man take or hold a lady’s arm unless in an 
emergency—a crowded crossing, an ascent, a slippery spot, hurried 
removal from some danger, or when she is holding an umbrella 
in the rain. He may then either hold her arm or she may take his. 

6. A gentleman will never obtrude on a woman acquaintance or 
friend in the street; as, for instance, when she is walking with an- 
other woman or man whom he does not know. 

7. Never stop a lady point-blank in the street to talk. A side- 
approach, tipping the hat, speaking and continuing to walk with her 
is the tactful and more graceful way to maneuver the opening of 
a street conversation. 

8. Bow to or thank the person who holds open a door or per- 
forms some other courtesy for you. The man would of course tip 
his hat as well to the lady who so favored him. 

9. Ladies do not chew gum, and gentlemen in the company of 
ladies do not smoke. 

10. One need not let his manner toward a young woman in the 
street advertise the fact that she is his fiancée. The presumption 
is that the engagement has been announced to all entitled to know 
of it, and blazoning the fact by a proprietary manner or an osten- 
tatious show of affection is very vulgar. 

11. A man’s arm is mustered into the service of courtesy in the 
street only when it is really necessary; and that, as a rule, is when 
“the going is bad.’ A man would naturally offer his arm to help 
a young girl convalescent ascend a flight of steps; but might not do 
so otherwise. Older people of either sex, if feeble, should always be 
offered a masculine arm, though care must be taken not to offend; 
the offer should be made in a tactful manner. Daytime procedure 
may vary, but at night a gentleman invariably offers his arm to 
the lady in his company. 

12. The slang phrase advising those who speak too loudly in 
public “to hire a hall” is the outcome of the instinctive popular feel- 
ing that the street is a public place, and that no public place is the 
proper place to advertise one’s individual personality. A quiet voice, 
unaffected mannerisms and the omission of proper names are indis- 
pensable to proper street conversation. 

13. If a woman, through ignorance, is guilty of some little breach 
of street etiquette, a man’s rudeness in correcting her is a thousand 
times worse than her offense. 

14. A simple “Thank you,” leavened with a smile, is a sufficient 
acknowledgement on the part of a woman for any little thorough- 
fare courtesy. 
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15. Always offer to escort a woman who seems at a loss, or a 
blind man, across the street. Tipping the hat and offering the arm 
with a “Permit me” or “May I, Madame” will suffice to show your 
intention. 

16. No woman speaking with two men in the street (or else- 
where, for that matter) should ask one to visit her and omit asking 
the other. To do so is unpardonably rude. 

Street Clothes.—It is the business of a book on etiquette to point 
out the type of clothes to be worn on different occasions. Any more 
detailed consideration, however, precluded by the changing fashions, 
is adequately covered by such excellent magazines as: “Vogue,” “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal,” “The Woman’s Home Companion,” and 
other feminine and fashion publications. The underlying principle 
of all street clothes for man or woman is simplicity. Good breed- 
ing forbids calling attention to one’s self on the street. Hence the 
suit that is conspicuous stamps its wearer quite as ill-bred as though 
some other vulgarism were committed. If a man’s street dress is 
informal, a dark derby is preferable to a light one; and the street 
suit (which in a man’s case is usually his business suit) should be 
moderate in cut and color. Sport clothes of any kind are out of 
place on city streets at hours which proved they could not have been 
donned for actual use. Formal afternoon dress is ridiculous in the 
country. Women should follow no prevailing mode too closely—no 
matter if it is the fashion in wrap, style of gown, adjustment of 
skirt or arrangement of the hair—if it attracts undue attention. A 
woman’s individuality of type and figure should always be taken 
into consideration, while remembering to avoid the elaborate in any 
way. 

Who Pays, When and Where.—The moving picture caption has 
accustomed us to the phrase: “The woman pays and pays and pays,” 
but this is by no means the invariable social rule. If you are seeing 
off a friend at the Pennsylvania Terminal, and excuse yourself for a 
moment to return with an armful of magazines for her to read on 
the train, the question as to who pays, naturally, does not arise. 
But—and this is the gist of the whole matter of the woman’s pay- 
ing—it is her decision which must be respected, in the last analysis, 
especially in these days of feminine independence. Ever since Ibsen 
wrote “A Doll’s House” woman’s greater independence has had an 
increasing number of social reflexes. The old theory that woman 
financially is always a clinging vine has been abandoned. As in so 
many other cases, the degree of friendship between a man or woman 
plays a part. Two young people who are engaged, for the sake of 
some practical end in view, may have decided that each should pay 
his own way when together. This involves no breach of etiquette. 
Bus and taxi fares are paid and subway and elevated tickets bought 
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by the man as a rule—unless the lady objects and prefers to pay 
for herself. If she does object, it is impolite of the man to insist. 
Remember that while it is a privilege—or a duty, if you choose—to 
Day a woman’s fare on any local conveyance, it is her prerogative 
to pay for herself if she so desires. In a restaurant, even though 
she be the hostess (and hence the person who pays) at a supper 
or theatre party, a check should never be presented to a lady. 

It stands to reason that a woman never pays a man’s fare or his 
restaurant check when she is not formally his nostess. If by some 
mischance, a man’s billfold has been mislaid or stolen and he dis- 
covers the loss, the lady (if he cannot avoid explaining his embar- 
rassment) should unobtrusively slip the money to him, allowing him 
to pay. The woman hostess of a party, however, who has engaged 
conveyances of any kind to carry her guests from one place to an- 
other (the transportation thus being an incident of her invitation) 
always pays. Her husband or a male friend should attend to the 
details (purchase of tickets, etc.) but she should pay. This applies 
to a meal in a restaurant as well, under similar circumstances. But 
to avoid embarrassment (especially where there are male guests) 
the dinner, luncheon or tea, including tips, should be paid in advance. 

At a business luncheon, in which a man and a woman meet on a 
“man to man’ footing, as a convenience in discussing affairs, each 
usually pays his own check, unless the lady in question has accepted 
the appointment as an invitation. In any other case, when it is 
simply a question of luncheon or tea, or when a restaurant or cabaret 
meal is part of a specific invitation to the theatre matinée or musi- 
cale, football game or any other, the man pays as a matter of course. 

Smoking.—When and when not to smoke is sometimes a question. 
The occasions when a gentleman may not smoke on the street have 
already been mentioned. The general rule is that men should not 
smoke in offices where women are employed (save editorial offices, 
as a rule). In railroad and other terminals smoking-rooms are al- 
ways provided for men and—a sadly significant commentary—or a 
sign of social advancement, according to the reader’s views—legisla- 
tive enactment, in St. Louis, recently provided for the installation 
of separate smoking-rooms for women. Smoking in closed public 
conveyances is always prohibited; and, though the rule is often broken, 
no man should smoke or carry lighted a cigar or cigarette in an 
elevator when a woman is among the passengers. The lady’s cigar- 
ette is really a foreign introduction, though girls and women may 
be seen smoking them everywhere to-day in smart metropolitan res- 
taurants. Smoking by women, especially the after-dinner cigarette, 
in a gold or amber holder, had always been customary in the aris- 
tocratic circles of Petrograd during the existence of the empire, long 
before the War. Its correctness seems to be largely a matter of 
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personal opinion in the United States. Young girls with literary 
or artistic affiliations, and many without, regard the cigarette in 
the restaurant as a badge of mental independence and the ability to 
rise superior to older, traditional canons of good taste. But in gen- 
eral, to the average American man or woman, there is something 
offensive about a cigarette in the mouth of a young girl, whether 
at an afternoon tea in her own home or in a restaurant. Girls and 
women belonging to the smartest social circles smoke anywhere and 
everywhere: at their own or their friends’ bridge-tables, on the roof- 
garden, at the beach, in the country club; but no young girl need 
fear she is committing a social blunder by not smoking. It should 
be remembered that, after all, a point of this kind must be decided 
by the collective opinion of most well-bred people, who, in essence, 
though they may condone it, are opposed to the practice. The fact 
that individuals whose social position cannot be questioned indulge 
in it, is not sufficient to make it a social law deserving of observa- 
tion. In addition, there is to be remembered the harmfulness of 
nicotine. Hence, while cigarettes may be offered a lady in a home, 
or may be seen in a lady’s mouth in a restaurant, one need not ac- 
cept or imitate the observance for the sake of being “fashionable.” 

Entering a Restaurant Dining-Room.—People dine and entertain 
in restaurants so largely that the public dining-room cannot be dis- 
missed without special consideration. When a man and a woman 
enter a restaurant or hotel dining-room, the woman should follow 
immediately after the head waiter, who leads the way to the table; 
any formal arm-in-arm progress is, of course, out of the question. 
Before the waiter sets out to show the places the man may express 
a preference, usually arrived at by consultation with the woman. 
The waiter draws out the chairs (the woman’s chair first), and when 
the diners are seated presents the menu. The man always sits at 
the woman’s right hand in a restaurant or café. At a vis-a-vis table 
for two he allows her, if possible, to take the seat which gives her 
the best view of the room. Ifa man is playing host to a party of four 
ladies, occupying a table at an inside wall-seat, now so popular, he 
must never occupy one of the “inside” seats, but an outer chair seat, 
so that he may give his orders to the waiter without speaking across 
the women of his party. 

How to Order——It is a man’s place to order. Courtesy and per- 
sonal taste dictate, of course, that, though he suggest dishes, he 
consult the lady for whom he is ordering in every instance, to be 
sure that she has exactly what she wants. If she should leave the 
entire matter of ordering to him he should use tact and intelligence 
in selecting dishes which he has reason to believe she will like. The 
waiter serves the dishes, but a man may, if he choose, say to the 
waiter “I will serve this,” and proceed to do so. 
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The Restaurant, Smoking and the Eighteenth Amendment—A man 
who has obtained an affirmative response from his woman compan- 
ion to the customary “Do you mind if I smoke?” is breaking no 
social law by lighting his cigarette or cigar, though the pipe and the 
“hand-rolled” cigarette are barred. It may not even be out of place, 
if the diners know each other well and their table is so placed that 
the action is not conspicuous, for the woman to strike a match and 
hold it for her companion. This does, however, represent a depar- 
ture from established custom. In a first-class hotel or other restau- 
rant, the waiter always strikes a light and holds a match for the 
diner at the proper moment. If, as is the case in many fashionable 
restaurants, the woman smokes (See p. 71), the waiter serves her 
first with a light, unless her luncheon or dinner companion takes 
the initiative and does so. 

The older traditional view still holds that women should not drink 
intoxicants in a public place. The surreptitious cocktail, served 
in a tea or coffee-pot or otherwise disguised, is still obtainable in 
fashionable restaurants, and women drink as well as smoke in public 
and in private in “smart” society. As with smoking, the general 
feeling of the community, of “society at large,” is against this prac- 
tice. The question is not necessarily one of etiquette. Various 
moral factors are involved. Though well-bred people and people 
socially prominent may both smoke and drink in a restaurant, it would 
be ridiculous to follow their example as a mere matter of imitation 
and in order to appear “fashionable.” 

The Restaurant Dinner or Luncheon Party.—The restaurant, hotel 
or café dinner party simply transfers a more or less (usually less) 
formal dinner to a more public environment, even though it be given 
in a private dining-room of the institution. If formal details are ob- 
served, the host or hostess receives the invited guests in an ante- 
room, where employees are at hand to take their wraps and coats; 
there are special ménu-cards; and, save that the service is provided 
by the management, its detail is that of a formal dinner at home. 

In case the party is given in a public intsead of a private dining- 
room, host or hostess lead the way to the table reserved, but there 
is no ceremony observed by the guests in approaching the table. 
Every expense connected with dinners of this kind is borne by the 
giver. 

Some Details of Restaurant Etiquette—If a gentleman is seated 
at a restaurant table and a lady bows to him from another table 
or in passing, he half rises and bows before reseating himself. Any 
discussion before a lady regarding the items of expense on a res- 
taurant bill of fare is extremely vulgar. If a lady has been taken 
to a hotel or other restaurant of so exclusive and fashionable a char- 
acter that no prices appear on the bill of fare, it is a duty to pay 
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whatever has been charged without a murmur, whether it be five or 
ten dollars a plate. If your companion smokes and you know she 
smokes, and the custom is followed by the best circles in your own 
town, you may with entire propriety ask her whether you may order 
her brand of perfumed cigarettes, just as you would order cigarettes 
or cigars for a male friend. As a rule, however, the woman who 
smokes carries her cigarettes with her. 

The informality of restaurant, café or roof-garden dining and the 
deafening character of “jazz” music close at hand, justify the prac- 
tice of placing the elbows on the table. It is generally done, and, 
while it should be avoided at formal dinners (and in informal home 
circles as well), custom warrants the elbows on the restaurant table- 
cloth. 

Clothes in the Restaurant—In the representative individual restau- 
rant or the dining-room of the fine hotel, a woman would most nat- 
urally appear in informal dinner dress. She may be staying or living 
in the hotel, for instance, and thus it would be her home for the 
time being; yet since it is a public (or at least a semi-public) place, 
she would not appear in formal evening dress, necessarily more con- 
spicuous. While an opera or theatre first night (though opera and 
theatre are public places) may justify an elaborate ball-gown, aigrettes 
and jewels, a restaurant supper does not necessarily do so. In gen- 
eral the clothes worn in a restaurant conform to the time of the 
day. In the more exclusive restaurants evening dress is often required 
by gentlemen after six. 

Tipping.—What has been said about tipping in the hotel restaurant 
and dining-room (See: p. 227), applies to restaurants in general. 
When a lady leaves her wraps in a special ladies’ room into which a 
man does not penetrate, she will naturally fee the maid in attend- 
ance. In any other case, the man takes his companion’s check as 
well as his own, and tips the maid or the boy. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PROPRIETIES OF SPEECH AND CONVERSATION 


WirHouT some knowledge of the proprieties of speech and the con- 
ventions which govern its use, socially acceptable conversation is 
out of the question. Roget, in the preface to his “Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases” (a standard work which should be 
found in the library of every home pretending to culture), lays the 
greatest stress on the importance of knowing when and how to use 
the right word. He declares that: “A misnomer has turned the tide 
of popular opinion; a verbal sophism has decided a party question; 
an artful watchword, thrown among combustible materials has kin- 
dled the flame of deadly warfare and changed the destinies of an 
empire.” 

Fortunately, no cataclysmic consequences affecting the world at 
large follow on the misuse of words, in good society. Yet the in- 
dividual unable to express himself in the currently accepted phrase- 
ology which is the conversational language of all well-bred society, 
at once betrays the fact that he is an outsider. By his language, 
quite as definitely as by his manners and dress, his cultural and social 
status at once may be gauged. 

The Principles Regulating Proper Speech—tThe forms of literary 
and conversational speech differ widely. The ordinary conversa- 
tion of well-bred people is a fluid, flexible and constantly changing 
medium of thought expression and thought exchange, which tends 
to make the printed word seem stiff and ceremonious by compari- 
son. Except where set forms and conventions of phrase are adhered 
to aS a convenience, conversation is regulated by the principles of 
simplicity, and an informality which is in good taste. Proper speech 
avoids the crasser directness of slangy vulgarity on the one hand, 
and the pretence of verbal affectation on the other. 

The Language of Good Society—In the United States, the lan- 
guage of good society—“good society,” in the broader concept which 
means not only “smart society” in a limited sense, but includes all 
well-bred people—is very flexible, and subject to many local variants 
of word, phrase and accent. The Southerner uses idioms and voice 
inflections totally different from those used by the Northerner; the 
pronunciation of New York, Boston and Richmond have their marked 
peculiarities. And everywhere the language of good society repre- 
sents the influence of environment in the home, the social circle, 
in board-school and college. A girl may move in very smart so- 
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ciety, yet out-door sports and interests may have influenced her to 
such an extent that her language has a decidedly “horsey” flavor, 
that her ordinary conversation is flavored with expressions naturally 
suggested by her favorite sport. A society “auto fan” may easily 
accustom himself to adopt the technical phraseology of the motor 
to his general conversation. One even meets people whose gram- 
matical errors are overlooked socially because of their personality. 
In general, however, no matter with what variations and modifica- 
tions, the language of good society is marked by the following quali- 
ties: lack of vulgarity and avoidance of super-elegance in diction. 

Lack of Vulgarity—Vulgarity in speech shows itself in different 
ways. The purist in English—who is often a prig—may take the 
extreme stand that all slang is vulgar. Slang, or the colloquial ex- 
pression, when used with discretion, however, is the medium of in- 
formality which leavens the entire loaf of conversational bread. The 
use of a number of clever slang terms, which hit off an idea in a 
word, is common in the best of society. Spoken language cannot be 
expected always to ride a “high horse.” But, just as informality 
in dress or manner should never be carried beyond certain natural 
limits set by good-breeding, so the use of slang or the colloquialism 
has its proper bounds. A “winged word,” in the slang sense of the 
poet’s phrase, should never be profane, suggestive of a double mean. 
ing, crude or coarse. As soon as it passes these bounds, slang be- 
comes vulgar. 

Super-Elegance in Diction—Super-elegance in diction is the oppo. 
site pole of vulgarity in speech. If slang, improperly used, is vulgar, 
super-elegance, affectation, the employ of long words, pretentious 
phrases and imaginary elegancies of expression, may also be ex- 
' tremely offensive. Outspokenness characterizes even the low slang 
phrase. But super-elegance in speech is based on pretence. It is 
essentially false and artificial. A slangy person may have fine quali- 
ties of character. The fancier of the would-be-elegant phrase shows 
by its use that he is insincere and affected. 

The absence of the two conversational extremes of crude slang and 
super-elegance is the first essential in well-bred speech. The follow- 
ing lists will give an idea of words and phrases which are and are 
not used in the conversation of well-bred people: 


I 
A LIST OF WORDS AND PHRASES NOT USED IN WELL-BRED CONVERSATION 


Incorrect for Correct 


Accept of Accept 
Adore Like 
Ain’t Isn’t 
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Incorrect 


All of them 
Among one another 


At you (I am angry at you) 


Back out 
Beastly 
Bred and born 


Broke or busted (to be broke) 


Catch on 
Charmed 
Chin-music 
Complete your dinner 
Crow over 
Cunning 
Demean 
Different to 
Dippy 

Direct letters 
Elegant house 
Equally as well 
Every confidence 
Favor 

Flop 

Fork over 

Folks 

Gent 

Genteel 

Go back on 

Go (I cannot go) 
Guess (to) 
Groom 

Hang on 

Hung 

Is that so? 
Invite 

Josh 

Kick 

Kid 

Kind of 

Left (get) 
Level (on the) 
Limit (the) 

Lit on 

Lovely (a lovely dinner) 


for Correct 


Them all 

Among themselves 
With you (I am angry with you) 
Withdraw 

Nasty or disgusting 
Born and bred 
Penniless or bankrupt 
To understand 
Pleased 

Talk 

Finish your dinner 
Exult over 

Dainty 

Debase, degrade 
Different from 
Mentally unsound 
Address letters 
Handsome house 
Equally well 
Implicit confidence 
Resemble 

Turn over 

Hand over 

Family 

Gentleman 
Well-bred 

Abandon 

I cannot endure 

To think 
Bridegroom 

Remain 

Hanged 

I do not believe you 
Invitation 

Banter or chaff 
Protest 

Child 

Somewhat 

Outdone or left behind 
It is the truth 

An extreme of conditions 
Came across 

A delicious dinner 
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Incorrect 


Mad 

Mighty 

Most done 

Murderous 

Mutual (meaning between two) 


Nasty 

Nicely 

Nothing like 

Off of ~ 

Over with 

Pants 

Peach 

Perform on the piano 

Plank down 

Post 

Pull 

Quarter of (time) 

Quite so 

Quite the lady 

Recipe (the thing taken, the in- 
gredients combined) 

Receipt (the thing prescribed) 

Reckon (to) 

Remains 

Right away 

Sheeny 

Skin 

Standpoint 

Stylish dresser 


Such another 
Than me 

The three first 
Through 

Tony 

Turn down 
Ugly 

Up against it 


Very unique 
Vest 
Want of 


Correct 


Angry 

Very 

Almost done 

Deadly 

Common (meaning between more 
than two) 

Disagreeable 

Very well 

Not nearly 

From 

Over 

Trousers 

Charming young woman 

Play on the piano 

Pay down 

Inform 

Influence 

Quarter to 

Yes 

Very ladylike 

Receipt 


Recipe 

To think 

Corpse, body 

At once 

Jew 

To get the better of by trickery 

Point of view 

Stylishly dressed or well-dressed 
woman 

Another such 

Than I 

The first three 

At an end; finished 

Stylish 

Reject 

Irritable 

Face to face (with a discourag- 
ing situation) 

Unique 

Waistcoat 

Want with 
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Were her 
Who do you refer to? 
Your’s truly 


Were she 
To whom do you refer? 
Yours truly 


SLANG AND COLLOQUIALISMS WHICH WILL NOT PASS MUSTER 


Aggravating papa 
Ball up 

Big bug 

Bird 


Blowhard 
Bull 

Bum 
Beaut 


Cake-eater 
Can it 


Catch on 

Chew the rag 
Cluck 

Con man (bunco-steerer) 
Cough up 
Cuckoo 

Dinge 

Dish the dirt 
Don’t get funny 
Dopey 

Finale hopper 


Flies on (no flies on him) 
Flop 


Forget it! 

Frail 

Freeze out 

Fresh 

Full 

Funeral (not my funeral) 
Gang 

Gazebo 

Geezer 


A refractory lover 

Confuse, mix 

A person of prominence 

When a man is so called admir- 
ingly 

‘Braggart 

Bluff; nonsense; banter 

A loafer; badly done 

A vulgar contraction for “a 
beautiful woman” 

Effeminate young man 

To refrain from, to cease (ap- 
plied to conversation) 

To understand 

Wrangle; talk 

A silly, foolish person 

A swindler, decoy 

Pay up 

Intoxicated 

A negro 

To gossip or talk scandal 

Do not take liberties 

Dull; thick-witted 

A dancing man who always stays 
to the last dance 

A vulgarism expressing admira- 
tion 

A U.S. navy locution for a bed, 
a place to sleep 

Do not talk about it 

A girl 

Treat coldly, exclude 

Impudent; full of presumption 

Intoxicated 

Affair; not my affair 

A social circle 

The chief or leading person 

A disrespectful phrase applied to 
elderly persons 
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Incorrect 
Gall 
Get a gait on 
Git 
Glad rags 
Go the whole hog 
Gone; goofy 
Gone on 


Grass widow 
Gum the works 


Heavy-sugar papa 
Hen party 


Holy Mackerel! 

Hunk (to get hunk) 
Hunky-dory 

Jag (jagged) 

Jane 

Jazz baby 

Jazz hound 

Jaw (jawing) 

Jollier (to jolly) 

Kibosh (to put the kibosh on) 
Kidder (to kid, kidding) 


Left (to get) 

Let her rip 

Lick 

Lip 

Lit-up 

Lounge lizard 
Main guy 

Mug 

Neat but nobby 
Nifty; nobby 
Nix on that 

Not on your life 
Nutty (a nut) 
Onto (I’m onto you) 
Ornery 


Correct 


Impudence 

Hasten or hurry 

Get out 

Best clothes 

To the uttermost limit 

Utterly foolish 

In love with 

A woman living separated from 
her husband 

Spoil anything through ‘a blun- 
der 

An elderly lover 

A social gathering made up only 
of women 

An expletive expressing surprise 

To get even 

Safe: all right 

Drunk 

A girl 

A frivolous young woman 

A young society idler 

Talk 

(See: Kidder) 

To stop anything 

One who humbugs or flatters a 
person in an agreeable manner 
with some end in view 

To be beaten or left behind 

Go ahead 

To beat 

Impudence 

Intoxicated 

(See: Cake eater) 

(See: Gazebo) 

The human face 

(See: Nobby) 

Stylish, showy 

No 

By no means 

(See: Goofy) 

You do not deceive me 

Ordinary 
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Incorrect 


Pain (You give me a pain) 


Paste (to paste in the eye) 
Peel (to) 

Perfectly killing 

Pie-eyed 

Piker 

Piie-in 

Pipe-off 

Plunk 

Poor fish 


Prune 


Push (the whole push) 
Rag 
Ritzy 


Rubber-neck (rubber) 
Sappy 

Sass 

Search me 

Shakes (no great shakes) 
Shoot (or sling) the bull 
Shut up 

Skunk 


Scrap 
Screw loose 
Slob 


Soppy 
Soused 


Spifflicated 
Stew bum 
Stuff 


Correct 


Implying that a remark or action 
gives offence or causes annoy- 
ance 

To hit 

To disrobe 

Very stylishly 

Intoxicated 

A cheap, small-minded person 

Get to work 

Take in at a single glance 

A silver dollar 

A person who cannot be taken 
seriously or is to be pitied 

A tiresome or uninteresting per- 
son 

All those forming a party 

To tease 

Conceited, “stuck up”; very 
“chic”; the adjective is derived 
from the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in 
New York 

An inquisitive person 

Silly, soft, sentimental 

Impudence; impertinence 

I don’t know 

Not much good 

(See: Dish the dirt) 

Keep quiet 

An altogether objectionable char. 
acter 

A quarrel or fight 

Mentally not quite responsible 

A vulgar, careless, untidy fellow 
also an incompetent 

Full of feeling 


Intoxicated 


Habitual drunkard and loafer 

Vulgar, when applied as a term 
of contempt to the living; un- 
pardonable when used for a 
corpse 
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Incorrect for Correct 
Sucker A sponger or parasite 
Tickle the tusks (or the ivories) Play the piano 
Tie the bull Stop bluffing or talking nonsense 
Togged out Well-dressed 
Toney Stylish 
Touch (to) To borrow 
Widow woman Widow 
Wild woman An objectionable euphemism for 


a girl or woman who is no bet- 
ter than she should be 
Windy (a) ~ An impossible claim, assertion 
or story; (running a windy) ; 
to make such an assertion 
Yappy Foolish 


The natural refinement of the reader would in many cases lead 
him (or her) to refrain from using many of the terms we have 
listed above. But the unfortunate tendency of the day to break 
down the barriers of correct speech and the fact that “smart” peo- 
ple sometimes affect the more vulgar slang phrase, makes a list of 
this kind desirable, though it may appear somewhat obvious to some. 


III 
WELL-BRED SIMPLICITY VERSUS VULGAR “ELEGANCE” OF PHRASE 

Incorrect for Correct 
Alleviated poverty Relieved poverty 
Awfully nice Very nice 
Banquet Dinner 
Canine Dog 
Commodious Ample 
Complected Complexioned 
Converse To talk 
Delightful food Delicious food 
Desire to acquire Wish to buy 
Dispensing Showing 
Disremember Forget 


Effluvium (What an unpleasant What an unpleasant odor 
effluvium) 

Elegant time Pleasant time 

Equally as well Equally well 

Eventuate (to) To happen 
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Incorrect 


Excuse me! 

Exodus 

Felicitate 

He orates magnificently 

Her rendition of the song was 
excellent 

I adore orchids 

I apprehend as much 

I presume 

I feel so lassitudinous 

I trust I am not trespassing 

I gave her a murderous look 

Q usually partake of my breakfast 
alone 

{ use a preventative for head- 
ache 

I will take steps to ascertain 

I saw he had fallen a victim to 
the tender passion 

] beg that you accord me per- 
mission 

I can vouch for its veracity 

I performed my ablutions 

I ventilated my ideas 

In the home 

I was visiting with her 

It had already transpired when 
I arrived 

Liquid refreshment 

Request 

Residence 

Retire 

Semi-occasionally 

She powders her lineaments 

You are too previous 

They realized a good profit 

They tendered him a banquet 

Tickled to death 

To arise 


for 
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Correct 


I beg your pardon 

Exit or departure 

Congratulate 

He speaks well 

Her rendering of the song was 
excellent 

I like orchids 

I understand 

I take for granted; I suppose 

I feel very languid 

I hope I am not in the way 

I gave her a deadly glance 

I usually eat my breakfast alone 


I use a preventive for headache 


I will try to find out 
I saw he had fallen in love 


Please let me 


I can vouch for its truth 

I washed 

I explained my ideas 

At home 

I was talking with her 

It had already happened when I 
arrived 

Something to drink 

To ask 

House 

Go to bed 

Once in a while 

She powders her face 

You presume 

They secured a good profit 

They gave him a dinner 

Greatly pleased 

To get up 


The Foreign Word and Phrase in Conversation—In all English 
letter-writing, the use of foreign words or phrases is in very ques- 


tionable taste. 


It invariably seems pretentious, unless used by a 
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foreigner or naturalized American who is quite honestly at a loss 
for a word to express his meaning and resorts to his mother-tongue 
in despair. 

This rule also applies in conversation. When speaking English 
the interlarding of foreign phrases should be avoided. Owing to 
a number of influences, however, the foreign phrase, especially the 
French phrase, occurs frequently in the conversation of well-bred 
people. Nor is this strange. French is still the technical language 
of dress, fashions and the menu (See: p. 216); its phrases recur in 
the smart magazines and slip quite naturally into the speech of the 
American society woman who has spent the summer at Deauville 
or on the Riviera. It cannot well be ignored. And though one may 
not use the commonly current phrases which are apt to creep into 
polite conversation or modish literature, it is well to know their 
meanings. For this reason the following list is supplied. Unless 
otherwise indicated, the words and phrases given are French: 


FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES APT TO OCCUR IN CONVERSATION 


A bon marché—At a bargain; cheap 

a bras ouverts—With open arms 

A cheval—On horseback 

A compte—On account; in part payment 

A corps perdue—At breakneck speed; headlong 

A coups de béton—With blows of stick or cudgel 
A coup sur—Without fail 

A couvert—Under cover; sheltered 

A demi—To the extent of one-half 

A dessein—On purpose 

A deux—Alone with one other person 

A deux mains—With both hands 

A discrétion—At discretion 

Adorer le veau d’or—To worship the Golden Calf 
A droite—To the right or right hand 
Affreux—Frightful 

A gauche—To the left or left hand 

A genoux—On the knees 

A grand frais—At great expense 

A haute voir—Aloud 

Aimable—Amiable, lovely 

A la mode—In the fashion 

Al fresco—Out of doors (It.) 

A Vimproviste—Suddenly; unawares 

Allons—Let us go 

Amende honorable—A public recantation or apology 
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Amour propre—Self-respect; self-esteem 

A mevreille—To the point of miracle; wonderfully 

A mon avis—In my opinion 

Ancien régime—Ancient order of things 

A l’outrance—To the bitter end; to the last extremity 

A parte post—From the part after (ie., the part of duration follow- 
ing a given time) (L. middle ages) 

A piacere—At pleasure (It.) 

A pied—On foot 

Aprés moi (or nous) le deluge—“After me (or us) the deluge.” 
Mme. de Pompadour: usually attributed to Louis XV. 

A prima vista—At first sight (It.) 

A propos de rien—Apropos of nothing 

A rebours—Backward 

A rez-de-chaussée—Even with the street; on the ground floor 

Argent comptant—Ready money 

A rivederci—Until we meet again; adieu (It.) 

A taétons—Gropingly 

A tout prix—At any price; whatever the cost 

A tort et & travers—With all one’s might 

Au contraire—On the contrary 

Au fond—At bottom; fundamentally 

Auf Wiederschen—Till we meet again; adieu (Ger.) 

Au fait—Expert; skilled 

Au grand sérieux—lIn all seriousness 

Au naturel—In the natural state 

Au pis aller—At the worst 

Au plaisir de vous revoir—Till I have the pleasure of seeing you 
again 

Au reste—As for the rest; besides 

Autre temps, autre moeurs—Change of times, change of manners 

Avec plaisir—With pleasure 

A votre santé—To your health 

A vuestra salud—To your health (Span.) 

Bal poudré—A fancy dress ball; literally a “powdered” ball, where 
hair and wigs are powdered in eighteenth century style 

Beau ideal—The highest type of excellence or beauty 

Beau monde—The world of fashion and those who move in it 

Beauté du diable—The mere transient beauty of youth and health 

Beaux yeux—Pretty eyes (i.e., handsome woman) 

Ben trovato—Well invented (It.) 

Béte—Brute; stupid person 

Béte noir—Black beast; object of abhorrence; a thorn in the flesH 

Bétise—Stupidity 

Billet d’armour—Love letter 

x 
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Billet-doux—Love letter 

Blasé—Bored 

Bon ami—A good friend 

Bon diable—A good-natured fellow 

Bon gré, mal gré—With good grace or with ill grace 

Bon jour—Good morning; good-day 

Bon soir—Good evening 

Bon ton—The fashion; fashionable 

Bon voyage—Prosperous voyage to yot 

Bonnement—Simply; frankly 

Boutonniére—A_ button-hole flower or bouquet 

Café—A restaurant 

Café chantant—A concert-hall or garden where refreshments are 
served 

Camouflage—A disguise; a deception 

Campo santo—Holy field; name given to all cemeteries in Italy. 
from the example of the famous one in Pisa (It.) 

Canaille—The rabble 

Cara sposa—Dear wife (It.) 

Caréme—Lent; the Lenten season 

Cause célébre—Celebrated case (law case) 

Cela (ca) va sans dire—That is a matter of course 


Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute—It is only the first step that 
costs 


Cest a dire—That is to say 

C’est le commencement de la fin—It is the beginning of the end 

Chacun 4 son gout—Every man to his taste 

Chateau en Espagne—A castle in Spain 

Champs Elysées—Elysian Fields (name of a park in Paris) 

Chape—A hood or cape 

Chapeau bas—Hats off 

Chapelle ardente—Literally, blazing chapel; a catafalque surrounded 
by lighted candles or the apartment containing it 

Chargé d’affaires—An inferior diplomatic representative 

Chef de cuisine (or simply chef)—Male head cook 

Chef d’ oeuvre—A masterpiece 

Cherchez la femme—Look for the woman 

Chére amie—Dear friend; mistress 

Che sara sard—What will be will be (It.) 

Cheval de bataille—Main reliance (war horse) 

Chevalier dindustrie—Knight of industry (in the sense of being a 
swindler, or sharper) 

Chic—Smart, stylish 

Chronique scandaleuse—Chronicle of scandals 

Cidevant—Former ; formerly 
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Cz git—Here lies 

Claque—Persons paid to applaud; as at the theatres, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, etc. 

Classes aisées—Well-to-do classes 

Coitffeur—Hair-dresser 

Comme il faut—As it should be 

Conseil de famille—Family consultation 

Cordon sanitaire—Sanitary cordon; line of troops posted to prevent 
spread of contagion 

Cotite que cotite—Cost what it may 

Creve-coeur—Deep sorrow; heart-break 

Créme de la créme—The best (cream) of society 

Cul-de-sac—A blind alley 

Dansante (Thé)—A tea with dancing 

De bonne grace—With good grace; cheerfully 

Débuit—A first appearance 

Dégage—Easy; unrestrained 

Dégoutant—Disgusting 

De haut en bas—From top to bottom 

De haut gotit—Of high flavor; highly spiced 

Déjeunner & la fourchette—Breakfast with the fork (meat break, 
fast) 

De Iluxe—In luxurious style or fashion; with the utmost luxury 

De mal en pis—From bad to worse 

De trop—Not wanted 

Demi-jour—Half light; partial illumination 

Demi-monde—The half-world; disreputable feminine society 

De retour—Back again; returned 

De rigeur—Imperative; not to be dispensed: with 

Dernier ressort—Last resource 

Désagrément—Something disagreeable 

Désoriente—Confused 

Deus ex machina—A god (let down) from the machine; said in 
allusion to antique theatrical machinerry; the sense is, a mechan- 
ical device introduced into a writer’s plot (L.) 

Di salto—At a leap; at a single bound (lIt.) 

Distingué—Distinguished 

Distrait—Absent minded 

Divertissement—Amusement; sport 

Dolce far niente—Delightful doing nothing; sweet indolence (It.) 

Double entendre—Double meaning; equivoke (the really correct Fr. 
form is double entente) 

Doux yeux—Sweet eyes; soft glances 

Drap d’or—Cloth of gold 

Dramatis pes ma—Characters in a play or drama 
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Dréle—Buffoon; clown; also, quaint, amusing 

Du dernier cri—In the latest style 

Elite—A socially select body 

Embarras de richesses—Embarrassment of riches 

En ami—As a friend 

En arriére—In the rear; behind 

En attendant—In the meantime 

En badinant—By way of raillery; in jest 

En bagatelle—In trifling manner; contemptuously 

En déshabille—In undress 

En route—On the way > 

Enfant—An infant; a child; mon enfant—my boy, my little one 

En grand—Full size 

En. grande tenue—In full dress 

En grand seigneur—In lordly style 

En mauvaise odeur—In bad odor; in ill repute 

En pension—In a boarding house 

En petite tenue—In undress 

En plein jour—In open day; before the whole world 

En retraite—In retreat; retreating 

En route—On the way 

Entété—Obstinate 

Entre nous—Between us; by ourselves 

En verité—In truth; verily 

Escadrille—Squadron of military aeroplanes 

Esprit de corps—Comradeship and sympathy between the members 
of any body 

Ex officio—Officially ; by virtue of office (Lat.) 

Fagon de parler—Manner of speaking 

Factwm est—It is done (Lat.) 

Fade—Flat; insipid 

Faire bonne mine—To put a good face (on a bad matter) 

Faire Vhomme dimportance—To play the man of consequence 

Faste—Show; display; gaudy dress 

Faux pas—A misstep, i.e., a social error or blunder 

Femme de charge—Housekeeper 

Ferme ornée—Ornamental farm; a gentleman’s farm 

Féte champétre—A country festival 

Fille de chambre—Chambermaid 

Fille de joie—A courtesan 

Fille @honneur—Maid of honor 

Fine fleur—The flower of (society) 

Five o’clocquer—To drink five o’clock tea 

Flaneur—Loungert 

Froideur—Coldness 
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Front a front—Face to face 

Gage damour—Pledge of love 

Gaieté de coeuwr—Gaiety of heart; high animal spirits 

Gardez bien—Take good care 

Gauche—Awkward 

Gefliigelte W orte—Winged words (Ger.) 

Gens de méme famille—Birds of a feather 

Gentilhomme—Gentleman 

Gliickliche Reise—Prosperous voyage (Ger.) 

Goutte a goutte—Drop by drop 

Gouvernante—A governess 

Grace &@ Dieu—Thanks to God 

Grande dame—Great society lady 

Grande parure—Full dress 

Grand seigneur—Great lord; the gentleman born 

Grande toilette—Full dress 

Grossiéreté—Coarseness; vulgarity in conversation 

Guerre &@ mort—War to the death 

Haut gout—High flavor; fine taste 

Haute nouvauté—A great novelty 

Heureusement—Happily ; fortunately 

Homme d’affaires—Business man 

Homme de lettres—Man of letters; literary man 

Homme de paille—Man of straw 

Homme d’epée—Military man 

Homme de robe—A professional man; a judge or lawyer 

Homme d’esprit—Man of intellect; of wit 

Homme d’pée—Military man 

Homme de robe—A professional man; a judge or lawyer 

Homme desprit—Man of intellect; of wit 

Homme de’état—Statesman 

Homme du monde—Man of fashion; man of the world 

Honi soit qui mal y pense—Evil be to him who evil thinks (Motto 
of Great Britain) 

Horribile dictu—Horrible to be told (Lat.) 

Hors de combat—Not in condition to fight 

Hors de concours—Out of the competition; not competing 

Hors de saison—Out of season 

Hotel garni—Furnished lodgings 

Huissier—Doorkeeper ; usher 

Ich dien—I serve (Motto of Prince of Wales) (Ger.) 

In petto—Within one’s own breast (It.). A cardinal im petto is one 
whose appointment has not yet been announced 

Intra muros—Within the walls (city walls generally understood) 
(Lat.) 
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In usa—In use (Lat.) 

In usum Delphini—For the use of the Dauphin. (Louis XIV of 
France had editions of the ancient classics prepared for the use 
of the Dauphin. These were strictly expurgated; whence the 
phrase defined here comes to be used in the sense of “expurgated” 

In vino veritas—In wine truth. (Intoxication makes a man com- 
municative) (Lat.) 

Italia irrdenta—Unredeemed Italy (name popularly given to those 
districts of Italy which are geographically but not politically a part 
of it. (It.) : 

Je ne sais quoi—I know not what; an indefinite something 

Jeu—Play; diversion 

Jeunnesse dorée—Gilded youth (i.e, rich young men, young men 
about town) 

Joli—Pretty 

L’affaire s’achémine—The matter is progressing 

La garde meurt et na se rend pas—The guard dies, it does not sur- 
render. (Words attributed to Cambronne as used by him at Water- 
loo in reply to a summons to surrender) 

Le grande nation—The great nation (ie, France, in the time of 
Louis XIV) 

La, la—So, so; passably; or now, now 

Laissez-faire—Allow matters to take their course 

Langage des halles—Language of the market-place; slang 

Lapis philosophorum—Philosopher’s stone (Lat.) 

Lapsus lingue—A slip of the tongue (Lat.) 

Lares et penates—Household gods (Lat.) 

L’argent—Money 

L’avenir—The future 

Lazzaroni—Italian (Neap.) street beggar (It.) 

Le beau monde—The fashionable world 

Le bourgeois gentilhomme—The middle-class turned gentleman 

Le dessous des cartes—The under side of the cards; the unknown 
element of the affair 

Légereté—Lightness ; levity 

Le jour viendra—The day will come 

Le monde savant—The learned world 

Le mot de Vegnime—The key to the riddle; the solution of the 
puzzle 

Le roi est mort, vive le roi—The king is dead, long live the king! 

Le roi le vent—The king wills it 

Les absents ont toujours tort—The absent are always inthe wrong 

Lése-majesté—High treason ) 

Les enfants terribles—Children who always do and say the wrong | 
thing 

| 
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Les extrémes se touchent—Extremes meet 

Les larmes aux yeaux—Tears in the eyes 

Le style est Vhomme méme—Style is the man himself, 

Le tout ensemble—The whole taken together 

Lettre de créance—Letter of credit 

Liaison—An alliance—illicit connection 

L’inconnu—The unknown 

Lingua franca—Name given to a hybrid language or jargon made 
up of Italian and other tongues in use among Europeans in the 
Levant (It.) 

Ma chére, ma cherié—My dear (said a woman) 

Ma foi—My word! 

Magnum opus—A great work; an author’s most important book 

Maison de campagne—Country-seat 

Maison de ville—City residence; town house 

Maitre de’hétel—Inn keeper 

Maitresse—Mistress; matron 

Maladie du pays—Homesickness 

Mal de dents—Toothache 

Mal de mer—Sea sickness 

Mal de téte—Headache 

Mal entendu—Ill-advised; mistaken (when the words are written 
separately ) 

Malentendu—A misunderstanding; mistake (when words are writ- 
ten together) 

Malgré nous—In spite of us 

Malgré soi—In spite of himself 

Malpropre—Not in good order; slovenly 

Mariage de conscience—Marriage of conscience (i., marriage of 
persons who have previously lived unlawfully together ) 

Mauvais gotit—Bad taste 

Mauvais ton—Bad tone; ill-breeding 

Mauvaise honte—Shamfacedness 

Ménage—Household 

Meum et tuum—Mine and thine (Lat.) 

Mirabile dictus—Wonderful to be told 

Mise-en-scéne—The preparing of a stage ensemble; the stage decora- 
tions 
Modus vivendi—An arrangement, a compromise arrived at 

_ Mon ami—My friend 

_ Mon Diewu—My God—never used in French as an oath, but when 
its meaning implies such it is meant and understood in French in 
the sense of “my goodness,” “dear me,” etc. 

More Hibernico—In the Irish style (Lat.) 

_ Mot & mot—Word for word 
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Mot du guet—Watchword 

Mots d’usage—Words in common use 

Motu proprio—Of his own accord (Lat.) 

Neissance—Birth 

Née—Born (when said of a married woman in connection with her 
maiden name) 

Negligée—Informal dress; loose gown 

N’est-ce-pas?—Isn’t that so? 

Nicht wahr?—Isn’t that so? (Ger.) 

N’importe—It does not signify; no matter 

Noblesse oblige—Rank or station imposes obligations 

Nolens volens—Whether or no (Lat.) 

Non olet—It does not stink (i.e. money, no matter what its unsavory 
source or association) (Lat.) 

Nom de plume—Pen name 

N’oubliez pas—Do not forget 

Nous verrons—We shall see 

Nouveau riche—A person whose wealth has been acquired recently; 
a social upstart 

Nouvelles—News 

Nuance—A shade; tint 

On dit—They say 

Ora pro nobis—Pray for us (Lat.) 

O Sancta simplicitas!—O sacred simplicity. (Exclamation said to 
have been uttered by Huss when he saw a poor old woman in 
ignorant zeal add her stick to the fire in which he was suffering 
martyrdom.) (Lat.) 

O tempora! O mores!—O the times! O the manners! (Lat.) 

Oui-dire—Heresay 

Outré—Extravagant; out of the ordinary 

Panem et circenses—Bread and the circus; food and amusemety 
( Lat.) 

Par ci par la—Here and there 

Pardonnez-moi—Pardon me 

Par excellence—Preéminently 

Parole dhonneur—Word of honor 

Parti pris—A side taken 

Parvenu—A social upstart 

Passé—Faded; worn; out of style 

Pavé—The pavement 

Pax vobiscwum—Peace be with you (Lat.) 

Peccavi—I have sinned (Lat.) 

Penchant—Inclination ; liking for 

Pensée—Thought; maxim 

Per conto—On account (It.) 
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Pére de famille—Father of a family 

Per interim—In the mean time 

Petit-maitre—Fop; dandy 

Peu a peu—Little by little 

Peu de chose—A small matter 

Piéce de résistance—The most substantial item, as the joint or roast 
at a meal 

Pied-d-terre—Temporary lodging 

Pirouette—A whirl on the toes in dancing 

Pis aller—Last shift; end of resources 

Place aux dames—Make way for the ladies 

Plein pouvoirs—Full power 

Poco a poco—Little by little (It.) 

Poisson d’ Avril—April fool 

Potpourri—A medley; hotch-potch 

Pour faire rire—Laughable 

Pour passer le temps—To pass away the time 

Pour prendre congé (P.P.C.)—To take leave 

Preux chevalier—Brave knight 

Prima donna—Leading lady (especially at the opera) (It.) 

Primo uomo—The best or most prominent actor or singer (It.) 

Pro forma—As a matter of form (Lat.) 

Proprietaire—Proprietor 

Prosit—To your health (a form of toast used in Germany) (Lat.) 

Quad méme—Even though; notwithstanding 

Que scai-je—What do I know about it? (Old Fr.) 

Oui sexcuse, s'accuse—Who excuses himself accuses himself 

Raison d’étre—An excuse for existence 

Raison d’état—Reason of state 

Rara avis—A rare bird (Lat.) 

Ravissement—Rapture 

Recu—Received (payment); a receipt 

Répondez, s’il vous plait (R.S.V.P.)—Reply if you please 

Robe de chambre—Dressing gown 

Réle @ équipage—List of the crew 

Ruse de guerre—A stratagem of war (social warfare) 

Sal Atticum—Attic salt; wisdom; wit 

Sanctum sanctorum—Holy of holies; an editor’s office, a home den 

Sang-frotd—Presence of mind; coolness 

Sans cérémonie—W ithout ceremony 

Sans fagon—Informally 

Sans pareil—Without equal 

Sanes peine—Without difficulty 

Sans phrase—Without circumlocution 

Sans tache—Without stain 
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Sans peur et sans reproche—Without fear and without reproach 

Savoir vivre—Good breeding 

Sauve qui peut—Let him save himself who can 

Séance—A sitting, session or meeting 

Selon les régles—According to the rules 

Selon lui (elle, moi, etc.)—According to him (her, me, etc.) ; in his 
judgment 

Semper felix—Always fortunate (Lat.) 

Semper fidelis—Always faithful (Lat.) 

Servus servorum Dei—Servant of the servants of God (Lat.) 

Siécle—Age; century 

Si je puis—If I can 

Si jeunesse savait si viellesse pouvait—If youth but knew! Could age 
but do! 

Succés d’estime—Fair measure of success; said of a play or opera re- 
ceived politely but with no enthusiasm. 

Sursum corda—Lift up your hearts (Lat.) 

Tant mieux—So much better 

Tant pis—So much the worse 

Tempus fugit—Time flies (Lat.) 

Thé dansante—An afternoon tea with dancing 

Tenez—Hold! Wait! 

Tertium quid—An unknown; a nondescript 

Tombé des nues—Fallen from the clouds 

Tout-d-fait—Entirely 

Tout-d-Vheure—Instantly 

Tout dé vous—Wholly yours 

Tout comme chez nous—Quite as with ourselves 

Tout court—Abruptly 

Tout de méme—Precisely the same 

Tout de sute—Immediately 

Tout ensemble—The whole of anything 

Una voce—With one voice (It.) 

Vade mecwm—Constant companion, a manual or guidebook. (Go with 
me.) (Lat.) 

Valet de chambre—A valet; male body servant. The French word valet 
has been accepted as a naturalized English word. Hence, in good 
society, it is no longer given its original French pronunciation— 
“vallay,” but is pronounced just as it is written 

Valet de place—A tourist’s guide 

Vae victis—Woe to the vanquished (Lat.) 

Vale—Farewell (Lat.) 

Vaurien—W orthless fellow; a good-for-nothing 

Ventre a terre—Belly to the ground; at great speed 

Vermoulu—Worm-eaten 
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Virginibus puerisque—For virgins and for boys (Lat.) 

Vis-a-vis—Opposite neighbor or (at cards) partner; across the way 

Vista brevis, longa ars—Life is short, art long (Hippocrates) (Lat.) 

Vive V’empereur—Long live the emperor 

Vive le roi—Long live the king 

Vogue la galere—Happen what may 

Voila!—There! There it is! See there! 

Vox populi, vox Dei—The voice of the people is the voice of God 
(Lat. ) 

Vraisemblance—The appearance of truth 

Zeitgeist—The spirit of the times (Ger.) 


What has been said about the Proprieties of Speech has special 
reference to the means of well-bred conversation. The Proprieties 
of Conversation itself would be those which rule the manner in 
which these means are used. 

The Ten Commandments of Well-Bred Conversation—1. Know 
what you are going to say and why before you say it. The Bible tells 
us that “Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh” and 
Tallyrand is authority for the statement that: “Words have been 
given man for the purpose of concealing his thoughts.” The golden 
tule in conversation is a happy medium between two extremes. The 
little slips which cause heart-burnings, embarrassment and despair in 
conversation are due to the fact that people talk without a mental 
check-rein on their tongue. Thoughtlessness is responsible for more 
conversational sins and failings than anything else. If you know what 
you are going to say, and why, before you say it, you are far less 
likely to offend. 

2. Do not take without giving. 

All conversation worthy of the name is based on the principle of 
fair exchange. Conversation is “an exchange of ideas,” talk is one- 
sided. Do not expect conversational success if you are a monopolist, 
if you never give others a chance to put in a word edge-wise. La 
Rochefoucauld has summed up the matter admirably: “Few are agree- 
able in conversation, because each thinks more of what he intends to 
say than of what others are saying, and listens no more when he him- 
self has a chance to speak.” 

3. Maintain a high standard of thought in your conversation. 
Moliére says: “Just as our thoughts are the pictures of things, so 
our words are the pictures of our thoughts.” Let your words present 
no thought-pictures of which you will be ashamed in retrospect. The 
spoken word, like the lost opportunity, cannot be recalled. 

4. Do not use conversation as a weapon of offence, to hurt and 


wound, 
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A German proverb declares that “He who says what he pleases must 
hear what does not please him.” Conversation should be one of the 
means of pleasing others, not hurting them. Avoid contradiction and 
argument which turn agreeable conversation into wrangling. Do not 
let your appreciation of a caustic or ironic witticism, an apt and telling 
conversational fling, lead you to express it and deeply hurt someone 
not so quick or clever as yourself. Think the clever biting things you 
might say, if you must, but do not say them. 

5. Do not make all you have to say a “twice-told” tale. The 
French saying bids us “turn the tongue seven times before speaking,” 
but nowhere are we advised to tell the same thing seven times. Repi- 
tition destroys the charm and spontaneity of anything you may have 
to say. Do not use the same phrases, the same sentences, over and 
over again. Do not retell your jokes and stories. Variety is the spice 
of conversation as well as of life. 

6. Do not pretend to knowledge you do not possess. 

Be honest. If you do not know the book, the play or person touched 
upon in conversation, do not pretend that you do. It may easily cause 
you the greatest embarrassment and aside from the fact that you may 
be caught in an actual falsehood, your ignorance of the topic will 
be shown in a really unfavorable light. If you had frankly admitted 
it, it would probably have excited no attention. 

7. Always make your meaning plain in all you have to say. 

The Spaniard Gratian hit the nail on the head when he said: “He 
who cannot readily understand another’s meaning cannot readily make 
himself understood.” Do not be content with cultivating a well-modu- 
lated, carrying voice and pronouncing your words clearly. Compre- 
hension is a matter of the mind as well as of the ear. Understand 
what others say and you can make them understand what you say. 

8. Plan rather to listen well than to talk well. 

A good listener is worth any number of good talkers. Whether or 
not your interest in what another is saying is a deep one, strive to 
make clear that you are interested; if you yourself possess human 
qualities of interest and sympathy this should not be hard. The in- 
terest we can develop in others, even if it is not spontaneous, is its 
own reward. If people feel that you enjoy their conversation they 
cannot help but like you. 

9. Let truth rule imagination in all you say. 

“No crow is blacker than its wings” say the Portuguese. This is as 
much as saying that the facts of your conversation should not be 
colored beyond what their logical burden of truth will support. It is 
well to be vivid and colorful, forceful and clever in conversation; but 
never at the expense of probability and reliability. 

10. Never speak ill of the absent in general and, in particular, of 
a friend. 
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“He that shall rail against his absent friends, 
Or hears them scandalized and not defends; 
Sports with their fame, and speaks whate’er he can, 
And only to be thought a witty man; 
Tells tales and brings his friends in disesteem; 
That man’s a knave—be sure beware of him!” 


No one has so eloquently summed up the truth of this law as the 
Latin poet Horace: 

The Seven Deadly Conversation Sins.—The seven deadly sins of 
conversation are seldom united in one and the same person. Yet 
most of us are apt to commit one or the other among them at times: 

1. To be a bore or a person bored. 

In the first case you weary others, in the second yourself. The bore 
as a rule stresses his own personality and interests to the exclusion 
of those of others. The person bored is too often one so engrossed 
with his own preoccupations that he has no sympathy with the inter- 
ests of others. 

2. To say the wrong thing to the wrong person. 

The tactless remark may not be intentionally unkind, but the effect pro- 
duced is the same. Tactlessness—saying the wrong thing to the 
wrong person, or saying the right thing at the wrong time or in the 
wrong place, is sure to make you unpopular. 

3. To know in advance what others wish to tell you. 

This is one of the greatest conversational discourtesies. 

Give others a chance to express themselves, even though you may 
anticipate what they are going to say; even though you may positively 
know what they are going to say. 

4. To make personalities the one and only subject of conversation. 
While no conversation can exist without the introduction of per- 
sonalities or the personal equation, never stress them. Yourself, 
your husband, your children, your fiancé or your fiancée, your relatives 
or friends should never be your conversational main dish, 

5. To gossip and find fault. 

There is some ground, perhaps, for the general accusation that wo- 
men are the best singers of what is colloquially known as the “Anvil 
chorus.” The hammer should never be blazoned on your conver- 
sational coat-of-arms. Gossip is usually unkind. It is belittling for 
those who indulge in it; it is vulgar. 

6. To be taciturn. 

It is better to say too little than too much, but the man or woman 
who cannot or will not talk is as inconveniently placed with regard 
to conversation as though he or she had no small change in their 
pocketbook. 

7. To be vulgar. 
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Vulgarity is always a glaring conversational sin. Vulgarity in speech 
discloses a vulgar mind, and contact with a vulgar mind is distressing 
to all those who are well-bred. If you indulge in vulgarity in con- 
versation, you not only immediately “place” yourself as a vulgarian 
in the opinion of others, but you embarrass and distress them as 
well. 


SOME POINTS OF ETIQUETTE IN CONVERSATION 


1. Never interrupt another speaker. 

2. Always courteously qualify a dissenting opinion. 

3. The unduly raised voice and the whisper represent two im- 
proper extremes of conversational tone. 

4. Do not use verbal exaggerations: “perfectly gorgeous, 
fectly magnificent,” “enough to make me die laughing,” etc. 

5. Do not try to be “funny.” If you have no natural fund of con- 
versational humor, resign yourself to the fact. 

6. When speaking to servants your husband is “Mr.’’; other 
wise he is “my husband,” or, in the case of a husband, “my wife.” 

7. Do not listen with half a mind or half an ear. 

8. Speak of no one by their Christian name whom you do not 
yourself address by that name: to do so is vulgar. 

9. If you are compelled to cut short what someone else is saying, 
apologize for the necessity. 

10. Intimate details which have to do with one’s person, one’s 
means, data concerning illness, the boudoir, the stable, etc., are out 
of place in general conversation. 

11. Never correct another’s mispronunciation before others, even 
though you may know the offender well. 

1. If you pay compliments, do so intelligently. Do not offend 
common sense. 

13. Do not address people whom you know slightly by their first 
names. To do so is very rude. 

14. Do not “drag in” subjects when you talk. Let others sug- 
gest a preference, or if they do not, suggest some natural one your. 
self. You are not confined to such an obvious topic as the weather. 
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CHAPTER III 
CALLS, CARDS AND VISITS 


Calling in General—Do not worry overmuch about the correct 
calling hour and day. Conform to the “custom of the country,” which 
varies somewhat throughout the United States according to locality. 
In large cities smart folk as a rule prefer for the formal call the time 
from three or three-thirty to five o’clock; and at five the informal “at 
home” is supposed to begin. The morning or evening are not fashion- 
able calling hours. At beach resorts and summer colonies, however, 
this rule is relaxed: one may pay morning calls (before twelve) and 
evening calls as well. 

The Formal Call—tThe formal call must be paid. It acknowledges 
an obligation of some kind (one of condolence or congratulation, a 
“party” call, etc.) and need not last longer than fifteen or twenty 
minutes. Should a hostess reserve Sunday as an “at home” day, a 
formal call should rather be deferred for a week day. Formal calls - 
should not be made on holidays. Formal calls are paid: 

1. To express condolence for a death in the family or other un- 
toward event. 

2. To express congratulations of some sort. 

3. On a bride when, after her honeymoon, she has settled in her 
new home. 

4. To acknowledge a dinner, or other party (dinner calls should 
be paid the following day), a ball, luncheon, opera, matinée, etc. 

5. In county districts or in a village or small town, neighbors’ pay 
a formal call on new residents whose acquaintance they think worth 
making. Even though this rule is varied when an older lady in the 
in the place, who may be one of its social arbiters, invites a younger 
newcomer to call on her, the underlying idea is the same: it is the 
duty of those already living in a place to take the first step in making 
the acquaintance of the stranger, and that is what an invitation of 
this kind does. 

6. At asummer resort or watering place where annex cottages are 
attached to a large hotel, residence in the hotel itself as the central 
and hence more important unit, confers a privilege on the guests it 
shelters: the cottagers are supposed to pay the first call on those 
living in the hotel. 

7. <A bridesmaid always calls formally on the bride’s mother after 
the wedding. 
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8. If a man, let us say from Detroit, marries a New York girl, 
his relatives and friends are supposed to call as soon as she is es- 
tablished in her husband’s home city. 

9. <A formal call always should be paid the hostess after a débutante 
“coming out” or after any affair specially given to introduce a certain 
person or persons. 

10. Mrs. Maindron has arrived in Boston with a letter of intro- 
duction to Mrs. Grey from a mutual friend. Mrs. Grey on receipt 
of the letter of introduction mailed her by Mrs. Maindron has called 
on the latter at the Chesterian, and has also invited her to dinner. 
One return call after the dinner is not sufficient to formally acknowl- 
edge both courtesies. Mrs. Maindron should first return Mrs. Grey’s 
own call; and then with another call acknowledge the dinner. 

11. It may happen that instead of a man or a maid the lady her- 
self to whom you wish to pay a formal call by card, or some member 
of the family, opens the door for you. In such case it would be 
most rude to offer her the card or cards you hold prepared. You must 
pay your call in person and drop your cards in the salver as you enter 
or leave. 

12. Accepted custom allows mothers, wives and sisters to serve as 
proxies for sons, husbands and brothers on most formal calling oc. 
casions, aside from dinner acknowledgments. 

13.54 young man who owes his invitation to a s eeion or dance 
to a friend is never excused from paying the hostess a formal call. 

14. A woman caller at an afternoon reception should not set down 
as ill-bred the foreign guest who offers a gloved hand. It is correct 
so to offer the hand in Latin countries—France, Italy, etc. 

The Informal Call—“Counting calls,” i.e., insisting on an exact ex- 
change of call for call, suggests Shylock rather than sociability. And, 
in essence, the informal call is a friendly one. A call which may be 
suggested or announced by telephone should not be associated in the 
caller’s mind with anything like a debit and credit balance and a 
monthly auditing. A liberal viewpoint, keeping in mind the principle 
of fair exchange in a general way, common sense and tact, and re- 
gard for the personal equation should determine when informal calls 
are to be paid. If, as a rule, people receive their formal calls before 
five in the afternoon on a set “at home” day, their closer personal 
friends are more apt to drop in on them at five or after. But, again, 
this is a matter of choice. One may prefer to have five or six (or 
ever fewer) “clearing-house” afternoons for all the more formal and 
incidental calls of the season, and combining them with a formal tea, 
cover one’s entire visiting list. 

The Technique of the Call: The Caller—Formal or informal, the 
technique of the call is much the same. In a well-staffed house, a 
man or waitress opens the door before the lady who is calling rings. 
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The servant offers the card salver with the left hand, and precedes 
the caller to the drawing room. This in the event of a call on a 
regular “at home” day, when the mistress of the house expects callers. 
The woman caller may as a matter of form ask: “Is Mrs. Grey re- 
ceiving?” though the servant’s “This way, please,” will probably 
anticipate the question. Or, instead of delivering the caller’s card 
to the hostess and standing aside to permit the guest to greet Mrs. 
Grey, the servant may announce the name at the door of the drawing- | 
room, 

The hostess ordinarily rises to receive the guest, offers a seat, seats 
herself, and enters into conversation. 

The Technique of the Call: the Person Called Upon.—The hostess 
receives and takes leave of her caller, whether the call be an accidental 
one or paid in the course of an “at home,” in the same manner. Gush- 
ing embraces by the caller or kisses by the hostess (unless the unex- 
pected appearance of a near relative serves as an excuse) are not in 
good form. In the “at home” with refreshments, the duties of the 
hostess are the same as at any other social function. When the guest 
is ready to go, she rises, says “Good-by” and leaves; either the servant 
or the host holds open the door for her and waits until she has 
reached the sidewalk or the door of her car. If the visitor is an old 
lady the host himself may (even in a house where there are plenty 
of servants) help her into her conveyance. 

What a Lady Does Not Do When Calling—1. <A lady does not try 
to preémpt her hostess’ conversation, but tries instead to enter into 
general conversation with the other guests. 

2. She never stays an hour and a half when paying a fifteen- 
minute formal call. 

3. She never questions a servant’s “not at home,” a phrase which, 
whether actually justified or merely used as a convenience, is courteous 
and accepted as final. If a caller is told a lady “begs to be excused,” 
however, and no motive is given, the most natural thing for the caller 
to think is that her acquaintance is not desired. The rude message, 
however, may be due to a servant’s blunder, hence it is wise to in- 
vestigate when the chance offers. 

4. Certain articles of clothing or packages do not belong in any 
drawing-room: a well-bred woman never enters a drawing-room 
in a rain- or motor-coat; and leaves a parasol, umbrella, rubbers and 
parcels in the foyer. Coat, gloves and veil, however, have the right 
of entry, and need not be removed. 

5. When a hostess’ own car or carriage is waiting at the door it 
is plain that she is going out. Under no circumstances try to see her: 
merely leave a card. 

What a Gentlemen Does Not Do When Calling—1. The statement 
has been made in some books of etiquette that a single man waits for 
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an invitation to call at a lady’s house and does not ask permission to 
do so. Theoretically this may be right; but in good social practicé 
the telephone is largely used by young men belonging to the family 
social circle to announce a call or suggest making one. 

2. Whether he knows his hostess is at home or not, a man caller 
must ask the servant if she is in. 

3. A man caller at a woman’s house should not persist in calling 
when his first visit has made clear that he is not a welcome guest. 

4. No man calling on a young woman who shares her mother’s or 
sisters’ “at home” day, has a right to expect special attention. The 
courtesy due to guests at large must take precedence. 

5. While occasional chaperonage when a young man calls on a 
girl, and the incidental appearance of members of her family in the 
room, implies nothing in particular, studious care taken never to leave 
them together unless a third person is present allows of only one in- 
ference: his calls are unwelcome. A gentleman takes the hint and 
discontinues calling. 

6. Ifa man’s first formal call on a hostess is merely productive of 
a courteous bow, he is hardly justified in calling again. His hostess 
will extend a general calling invitation to him if she so desires. 

7. Asa rule, a gentleman always divests himself of gloves, hat, 
stick and rubbers before entering a drawing-room, unless the visit is 
accidental or a formal one made for a specific purpose. In that case 
the caller does not remove anything except the hat until he is sure his 
hostess will see him; handing whatever he removes to the servant, 
if informed that he will be received. If one wishes to be very correct 
in making the first call at a lady’s home one may carry hat, stick and 
gloves into the drawing-room. Since one must shake hands with the 
bare hand, the righthand glove is taken off and held in the left to- 
gether with hat and cane. It is wiser, unless you are a skilled mariner 
in drawing-room waters, to leave hat, cane and gloves in the hall, for 
when leaving one’s seat on any occasion, hat and cane must be laid 
on the floor beside the chair and—accidents will happen. 

8. In general, at an “at home” the male caller must not try to 
evade any service asked by the hostess. A simple “Good-by” when he 
leaves and a slight bow to those known and unknown to him, after 
he has made his farewells to his hostess, are all that is required of 
him. 

9. As in so many other cases, a young man’s calls on a young 
lady are entirely subject to her reception of them. There is prac- 
tically no rule on the subject. A girl may receive a young man as 
often as she ‘chooses; and he may call on her as often as she per- 
mits. When a young man calls steadily and frequently on a young 
girl it is natural to suppose a warmer interest—and its obligations— 
than those of of conventional friendship. 
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The Young Girl and the Young Man Who Calls on Her.—A young 
girl’s invitation to call, extended to a young man, may be modified 
in a hundred different ways, in view of the flexibility of the English 
language and the varying inflections of the speaking voice. She 
may tell a mutual friend to bring him to an “at home” when she is 
to receive with her mother—and her tone of voice will make it clear 
that she is quite indifferent as to whether he puts in an appearance or 
not. She may mention that she is apt to be at home several eve- 
nings during the week, leaving him free to call at the risk of finding 
her out; yet subtly intimating that he will probably find her in. When 
she fixes a definite time, such as “any Tuesday afternoon” or “Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings,” and tells him she will be glad to see 
him then, there can be no doubt regarding the cordiality of her in- 
vitation. But whether his call be welcome or not, it is only civil 
on a girl’s part to say she is glad to see a young man when he enters 
the room. Her manner and a definite invitation to call again, how- 
ever (if it be his first call), are the safest indications that she really 
means what she says. 

The Personal Card.—The visiting card supplies the “small change” 
of many a social courtesy. The shape, size and style of engraving 
are apt to vary somewhat from year to year, and a metropolitan sta- 
tioner of standing (especially in New York), may be safely relied 
upon to supply the correct current styles. Personal cards should never 
be printed from type, but from an engraved plate. Certain accepted 
procedures in the arrangement of names and titles on cards have been 
generally standardized by all stationers to conform to the best usage, 
and may be relied upon to be in good form. 

Women’s Cards.—In addition to what has been said about the 
débutante’s cards (See Part Two, Chapter I), it should be noted that 
a girl uses “Miss” before her name as soon as she has celebrated her 
sixteenth birthday. When she marries she prefixes “Mrs.” to her 
husband’s Christian name (or a reversal as the case may be): “Mrs. 
Algernon T. Grey” or “Mrs. N. Clifford Joyce.” She does not make 
any change in her card if her husband dies, for the employ of his 
Christian name and his initial “Mrs. N. Clifford Joyce” is invariably 
the correct form. A woman who has been granted a divorce gen- 
erally couples her maiden name with that of her former husband 
(though she need not change her card at all). If Mrs. Grey’s maiden 
name were Waldron, her card would be engraved: “Mrs. Waldron 
Grey,” after she had obtained her divorce. No married woman may 
add a “Jr.” to her name-card unless it appears on her husband’s as 
well. Women’s professional cards should not bear titles, “Dr.” ot 
“Professor.” A professional title is not a social passport in a woman’s 
case and on her personal, as distinct from her business card, her 
name must be prefixed simply by “Miss” or “Mrs.” 
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Men’s Cards.—lf a young man prefers to regard the university as 
an extension of the high school or preparatory school, he may con- 
tinue to omit the “Mr.” he is entitled to use once his school days are 
over. Officers in the army and navy, and judges show their rank on 
their personal cards; in the other professions the use of titles is op- 
tional, and a clergyman’s and physician’s titulation (“Rev. George 
Wallace,’ “Dr. Charles Townley White”) are usually shown. The 
business and professional man, like the professional woman, as a rule, 
has a separate social and business card, and a husband, besides his 
own personal card: “Mr. Algernon T. Grey,’ may share a card for 
special use with his wife: “Mr. and Mrs. Algernon T. Grey.” 

The Visiting Card—The visiting card has a large number of uses. 
First of all it plays the useful part of a proxy in calling. A card 
represents its owner on a number of occasions: after a formal in- 
vitation; with an invitation sent any person for the first time; after 
a party celebrating a wedding anniversary; as a bearer of a mes- 
sage or a substitute for an informal note of invitation. It should ac- 
company flowers at weddings and flowers at funerals; and in general 
is the “small change” of many social occasions. There is little use in 
attempting to codify the divergent rules and practices which are sup- 
posed to regulate the leaving of calling and personal cards. If you 
are a formalist you may make a wide use of calling cards, or if you 
follow the trend of the present day, you will discount them. With 
the exception of the card left after a first meal eaten in the home of 
a new acquaintance, and the call invariably paid to return a first one 
paid you, the best plan is to follow the custom of your own city, town 
or social circle. You will be more truly polite and better mannered 
if you conform to the observance of your own circle and locality, the 
custom honored by your friends and acquaintances, than by adopting 
the rulings of some other community and trying to make it a social 
law for your own. 


SOME CARD AND CALLING POINTS WORTH MENTIONING 


1. Always make certain that your servant knows exactly to whom 
you are “at home,” and to whom you are not at home. 

2. If you accept the card you must accept the bearer as well. 

3. Saturday should never be made a calling day. 

4. Leaving a card on a stranger does not imply that you are 
thereafter an intimate friend, or even an acquaintance. 

5. The language of the bent-over card corner has never been codi- 
fied: do not use it. 

6. If much formality and punctilio is the accepted rule of the well- 
bred people of your own town, “do as the Romans do.” Your first 
duty of good breeding is due your own social circle, and it is better 
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to conform to its habit than to pay allegiance to customs observed 
in some distant city. 

7. A card in itself may mean nothing. It is the circumstances 
under which it is left which give it significance. 

8. A judicious and justified use of the telephone may save you 
much leaving of cards. 

9. The trend of the times, which discourages the more formal ob- 
servance of mourning dress, does so in mourning cards as well. The 
narrow black border is preferred, and the card is used principally by 
immediate members of the deceased person’s family. 

10. If your local custom sanctions the simple leaving of a card, as 
a proper substitute for the call itself, you are right in observing it. 
If your local custom does not hold that leaving a card takes the place 
of a personal visit, then you should ask to see the hostess when pre- 
senting it. 

11. Ladies call upon or visit each other: they do not call upon or 
visit gentlemen. 

12. When leaving cards formally, never leave more than three 
at any one house, no matter how many (including guests) there may 
be in the family. 

13. A young girl does not call in person on a young man if his 
father dies: she writes him a note of condolence. 

14. Returning a first call—a civility observed in all well-bred com- 
munities—does not commit you to further calling. 

15. In one’s own more intimate social circle double-entry book- 
keeping with regard to invitations given and received shows a ten- 
dency to cultivate the empty externals of etiquette rather than the 
true inwardness of good manners. 

16. Remember, that though many books on etiquete devote pages 
and pages to an elaborate formulation of complex rules, the general 
tendency to-day regarding calls and calling, in good society, is toward 
informality. If you bear this in mind, and follow the practice of 
your own town or city, you will not often be wrong. 

Visits —I£ we are to make a distinction between the terms “call” 
and “visit,” the latter usually may be said to imply duration. When 
you call, you may leave your card and comply with the exigencies of 
the occasion, but when you visit, you ask to be received, unless, of 
course, the visit is an invitation affair. Though the “at home” has 
fallen into disuse in some large cities, it is still generally in vogue; as 
is the week-end visit often made during the summer season at the 
home of a friend. 

A “visit,” when the term is merely a synonym for “call,” is more or 
less identical with the formal call. The visitor asks and expects to 
be received. One visits a bride after her return from the honeymoon, 
and the girl to whom a cousin has announced his engagement; the first 
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as soon as she has established herself in her home; and the second 
when her fiancé has published the news of his betrothal. When pay- 
ing a congratulatory visit of any kind, calling on invalids or persons 
who are ill, one must always ask if the person upon whom the call 
is made may be seen. 

The Week-End Visit and the House-Party.—The week-end house- 
party is probably the most popular summer form of visiting known to 
society in this country. It implies, of course, that the host and hostess 
have a summer home, large or small, or camp or hunting lodge in the 
mountains, where they can entertain guests. There is the longer visit 
at summer homes in Palm Beach, Southampton, Newport or Bar Har- 
bor, where a hostess may invite a guest for a visit lasting from ten 
days to a month or more, and where, so far as responsibility is con- 
cerned, he has as much personal liberty as he would were he staying at 
a first-class hotel. But the usual American week-end house-party is 
a far more definite thing. 

The Choice of Guests—The ultimate end and aim of any house- 
party is to make it an enjoyable affair for all concerned. This re- 
sult depends principally on the choice of guests. The larger the house- 
party and the more numerous the guests, the wider latitude in selec- 
ting. At avery big house-party it is comparatively easy for guests— 
especially young guests, who are always in the majority—to rise to 
those heights, or gravitate to those levels, which best suit their in- 
dividual social likes and preferences. But in the smaller house-party 
the human components must be very carefully chosen. It is of first 
importance to remember that while opposites may be mixed in a salad 
dressing, the smoothest oil of tact and hospitality will not reconcile 
human beings who are antipathetic to each other in an enforced com- 
panionship. Do not “mix” individuals belonging to social “sets” or 
“cliques” which have totally different interests. Those who are ac- 
customed to move in each other’s society are those calculated to make 
a house-party a success. People who are too individual, too “spe- 
cialized” in their thoughts and interests, who cannot adapt them- 
selves to the give and take of association beneath another roof-tree, 
in fact, any not summed up in the somewhat crass but expressive 
phrase “good mixers,” should not be asked. Just as important to the 
success of a party and to the assurance of a “good time” by all the 
guests is a reasonable measure of independence to the company. Many 
a good house-party has been ruined because the hostess tried to plan 
out every moment for her guests. 

The Ideal Guest-Room—tThe question of accommodation is one a 
hostess is supposed to have settled before the guests arrive. The 
first requisite of the ideal guest room in a country house is a con- 
necting bath-room, perfectly appointed. Though the guests bring 
their own toilet necessities and conveniences, the cabinet and glass 
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shelves of the ideal bath-room should duplicate them all—even a 
tooth-brush may have been forgotten! One bath-room may be shared 
by two women, a man and wife, or two men only; though in every case 
the individual bath-room for the individual bed-room is preferable. 
This same principle of possession in common—for it cannot be 
avoided in all cases—applies to bed-rooms. To each guest an own 
room, however, should be the rule when at all possible. 

The woman guest should not be compelled to dress or the man 
guest to shave, in the dark. The minimum of bed-room comfort the 
hostess owes her guests is a comfortable bed, a long mirror and an 
adequately lighted dressing-table. Lights set on the table, on a level 
with the guest’s eyes, are best. For a woman, face powder, hairpins 
and pins should always be provided. Perfume is less important, since 
most women prefer their own. A desk or writing-table, with a com- 
fortable chair and ink, pen, stamps and stationery are also found in 
the well equipped guest-room. A curious unwritten law compels the 
hostess to provide stationery and stamps and forbids the guest using 
them. 

Louis XIV first set the fashion of len cas (the “in case’’), a slight 
refection placed on a little table beside his royal bed, “in case” he 
grew hungry during the night. A modification of the Bourbon king’s 
invention is practiced by the up-to-date week-end hostess. A small 
air-tight box, filled with some attractive variety of cracker and a 
thermos bottle of fresh water take the place of the Sun King’s chicken 
and biscuit. Some hostesses provide wrappers, bathroom slippers 
and other intimate accessories for their women guests, but many 
regard this as being in questionable taste. The bathrobe made of towel- 
ing, however, should be provided. The hostess who asked her guests 
to bring only themselves—offering to furnish everything from tooth- 
paste and pajamas to evening clothes—was stretching a point. 

When a Week-End Begins and Ends.—The “week-end,” in the 
United States, may begin either on Friday, at tea-time, or on Sat- 
urday, at luncheon. And every guest at a week-end house-party 
should know that he is expected to conform to the unwritten, but 
strictly observed, law which requires him to leave before luncheon 
the following Monday. Very intimate friends among the guests you 
expect to entertain may be invited by telephone (the word of mouth 
invitation may be confirmed be a brief note), but, in general, it is 
best to send a written invitation. The written invitation and accep- 
tance have the advantage of being an actual record to which a hostess 
can refer. 

The Invitation—In spite of any elaboration of service or equip- 
ment there is an underlying element of informality attached to all 
entertaining in the country, and the less intimate note of invitation 
is satisfactory: 
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“Dear Miss CoutTanNnt: 


“Before we left town I remember your mentioning that you had 
been fortunate enough to arrange for a weekly Friday afternoon lesson 
with Dupré, the sculptor, during June. Hence I suppose you could not 
get out on Friday to stay with us over the week-end, But if you 
could get out Saturday, the fourteenth, it would please us very 
much. There will be some people whom you know, and I am sure 
you would like to meet Ramon Ceballos, whose terra-cotta figurines 
were recently exhibited at Goedlers. The motor will meet the 10:15 
train which leaves the Grand Central station at 9:12, and it is only 
a fifteen minute drive to the house. 

~ “Sincerely yours, 
“GLADYS GREY.” 

To a more intimate friend you might write briefly: 


“Dear Mary: 


“There is no reason in the world why you and Harry cannot run 
out next Friday and spend the week-end with us. Let me know which 
train you will take, so that the car will meet you. Please do not dis- 
appoint us. 

“A ffectionately, 
“GLADYS GREY.” 


The rule for the week-end, of course, is fixed, and when asking 
someone to spend “the week-end” it means “over Sunday.” When 
inviting anyone for a definite length of time, always specify, using 
the term “two weeks,” “ten days,” etc., and give the exact dates of 
the first and last days of the term fixed. 

Acknowledgment and Regret—The acknowledgment or note of 
regret to this, as to any other invitation, should be promptly sent. If 
Miss Coutant sees her way clear to accept Mrs. Grey’s invitation 
she may reply as follows: 


“DEAR Mrs. GREY: 


“It will give me much pleasure to accept your kind invitation, and 
I should have done so even without the added inducement which 
Ramon Ceballo’s prescence holds forth. I shall arrive on the 10:15 
train as you suggest, with all sorts of pleasant anticipations. 
“Very sincerely, 
“THERESE COUTANT.” 


On the other hand, it is possible that Mrs. White, who was also 
asked, has a very valid excuse for not coming, so she writes: 
“DeaR GLADYS: 


“Harry, Jr., had a most unfortunate accident on the school base-ball 
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ground a few days ago, and is in bed with a broken ankle. I suppose I 
might leave him and run out, for, in one sense, of course, it is not 
serious. But it is very wearisome for him in bed and he relies so en- 
tirely upon Harry and myself that we feel we ought not come out 
on Friday to stay over. Harry joins me in regrets. With love, 
“As ever, 
“Mary WHitTEr.” 


Duties of the Hostess Before Her Guests Reach the House.—lf her 
guests are coming by motor, the hostess merely mentions the time at 
which she expects them. When they come by train she should, if 
possible, give them a choice of trains, bearing in mind their con- 
venience and her own. If the hostess has a small motor station- 
wagon the difficulties incident to crowding the guest’s luggage on the 
car which meets them at the station may be avoided. Host or hostess 
do not have to meet guests at the station in person. Whether they do 
so or not depends largely on personal taste or feeling, and on the 
degree of intimacy existing between guests and hostess; there is no 
fixed rule governing the case. In a certain sense, host or hostess 
show greater consideration by not meeting a guest at the train. Most 
guests would rather “brush up” and make themselves presentable at 
the house, after a longer trip by train and motor, before meeting their 
hosts and the other guests. 

Bringing Servanis.—In the United States, a man does not, as a 
rule, take a valet with him on a week-end visit; though it is the 
established English custom, and the Englishman traveling in this 
country usually adheres to it. The point is one best decided by the 
hostess, since true courtesy demands that her convenience be con- 
sulted. You are making no social error by tactfully asking your hos- 
tess whether it is advisable for you to add to the number of servants 
in the house. If you present your question properly she will let 
you know what best suits her. If you are bringing a maid with you 
for a week-end (See: Motor Etiquette, p. 198) she carries your 
jewel-case, unless you prefer to do so yourself. 

The arrival of the Guests.—Either on the front verandah or in the 
entrance hall, the host (and often the hostess) shakes hands with 
the guest who has just stepped from the car. It is customary, though 
hardly necessary after a short trip, to grant the guest a few moments’ 
grace in which to “brush up” or change before meeting the other mem- 
bers of the house-party. Therefore, after greetings have been ex- 
changed the host asks the guests whether he wishes to be shown to 
his room. If so, he calls a servant in attendance who (unless the 
guest has brought a valet) asks for his keys, takes his luggage, leads 
him to his room, and there immediately unpacks his things. If the 
guest does not find it necessary to “freshen up,” he leaves his keys 
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with his host’s butler or his own valet, and, if he has not already 
greeted her, proceeds to seek out his hostess, who is sure to be about, 
since a hostess must be in evidence to receive her invited guests. There 
is always a maid in attendance who takes the keys of ladies who 
come unattended. 

The hostess receives her week-end guests, if she has not greeted 
them on the front verandah or in the hall, in the library or in a 
loggia where, since the members of a house-party usually arrive at 
the home where they are to be entertained at the tea-hour (five 
o’clock), she will probably be pouring. 

The hostess greets the guest as she would at any other informal 
tea; he is presented to his fellow guests, drinks of the cup which 
cheers, and thus his initiation as a member of the “house-party” is 
complete. 

The Guest’s Comfort in the Great House—While the comfort and 
convenience of the guest is consulted in every detail by the hostess of 
a house-party, whether her home be a large or small one, it is pro- 
vided for in a different manner in either case. A royal host who 
usually entertains a large number of persons at a time must (aside 
from any exclusiveness dictated by the etiquette of courts) leave the 
details of individual consideration where a multitude of guests are 
concerned to functionaries, stewards and chamberlains. And in the 
great summer houses of Palm Beach and Newport, where a great 
number of people may be united to form a week-end party, the hos- 
tess is compelled to adopt some system which will insure her guests’ 
comfort without her personal intervention in each case. Something 
of the sort is an absolute necessity at a house-party where fifty or 
more guests are entertained. 

In these greater country houses (or palaces), the intimacy which 
marks the smaller house-party is hard to secure. The guest is in 
reality a transient in a super-hotel or club, luxurious to the last degree 
and perfectly run, without expense of board or lodging; and day by 
day a program including every kind of indoor and outdoor sport is 
arranged for his amusement, while he is left at complete liberty to 
enjoy what best suits him. The hotel atmosphere is emphasized by 
the use of printed guests cards. 

The Guest's Comfort in the Smaller House—The term “smaller 
house” here used does not necessarily imply that the home in which 
the house-party is held is “small.” It is used to embrace those homes 
in which entertainment is not planned in the more impersonal and 
regal style which the great house week-end entails, and where the 
hostess is able to give more personal consideration to a smaller and 
more carefully selected group of guests. Here the self-same questions 
so formally presented on the guest-card in cold print the hostess 
tactfully puts by word of mouth. The object in each case is the 
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same: to make sure that the guest’s personal preferences are in every 
instance consulted and borne in mind. 

The Guest's Activities—In general, at any house-party, the enter- 
tainment of the guests runs a smooth and regular course. Beginning 
with the afternoon of his or her arrival, the guest drops naturally 
into the informal program which (in the case of an able hostess), 
seems to develop spontaneously rather than to have been arranged. 

After tea there may be cards or conversation until dinner. Dinner 
at home may be varied by taking out the guests to a dinner-party, or 
bringing in house-parties from neighboring houses to meet them. 
Otherwise house-party dinners are like most others. Dancing (in 
view of the number of young folks represented in nearly every house- 
party) is the favorite evening amusement, and shares its popularity 
with bridge and Mah-Jongg. 

The morning hours are always quiet. They serve to make up lost 
sleep, or to allow enthusiasts to pursue their individual hobbies, such 
as to swimming, fishing, early golf, etc. The hostess should be spared 
as much as possible by her guests during the morning hours. It is 
then that she arranges means and way of transportation and details 
of entertainment. She shows no discourtesy to her guests by aband- 
doning them to their own resources until luncheon. 

As a rule host and hostess are expected to provide a variety of 
sports for their guests. These should vary according to time and 
place; horseback riding and tennis, golfing and fox-hunting, shooting 
and bathing. It is the host’s place to furnish the guest with mounts 
for riding or hunting; but in no case must participation be enjoined. 
If the members of a house-party have been chosen with discretion, 
they will not find it difficult to amuse themselves. In those larger 
houses where attentive servants are always present, yet never seen, 
an indoor buffet meal may even appear as a sport, when guests, be- 
cause of its rarity, may find the informality of waiting on them- 
selves exciting. 

The matter of putting up a guest at the nearest Country Club is a 
delicate one where the question of expense is concerned. A _ host 
should never insist on paying any Country Club expenses if the guest 
prefers to pay them himself. Under all circumstances a guest pays 
his own caddy fees, and in most cases the considerate guest prefers 
to pay the green’s fees as well. 

The Single Woman at Her First Week-End Party—A few hints 
for the single woman who is making her first week-end visit to friends 
in a country house may not come amiss. As to dinner,—once the 
butler has announced it by merely showing himself in the door—you 
wait for your hostess to rise and lead the way (if a gentleman is to 
take you in she will already have informed him and he will offer 
his arm), and in the dining-room you wait for the hostess to assign 
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you your place. The dinner service and procedure will be the same 
as anywhere else; but a few things are worth bearing in mind: 

1. The small service plate which holds your canapé or clams will 
be exchanged for a hot plate with the meat course. 

2. Bread and salted nuts are put on the cloth. 

3. When a maid or man serves you with a difficult dish, use the 
fork only to steady, the spoon to take the food. 

4. When fork and spoon have been used, place them together (the 
latter bowl upward) on the serving plate, ready for the next guest. 

5. The glass plate holding the finger-bowl, which comes in on a 
china plate, does not “go” with the finger-bowl. It is a dessert plate; 
the china plate is a fruit plate, and the doily under the finger-bowl is 
the outward and visible sign of the fact. 

6. In the evening, unless you are very tired or know your hostess 
very well, it is not good form to ask to be excused for bed. - Usage 
leaves the initiative in suggesting when the party is to break up for 
the night to the hostess. 

Meals.—Since a house-party practically begins with a meal, whether 
the guests arrive on Friday, about teatime, or on Saturday morning in 
time for luncheon, the hostess’ first duty is to give them something to 
eat. 

Breakfast—Breakfast is usually the most difficult of all house- 
party meals for the hostess. Different guests want various foods at 
various times, in various places—“up-stairs, down-stairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber.” The English custom unites men and women before 
they leave the house for a day of sports, at a “hunting breakfast” 
which offers a large variety of every sort of food. In the United 
States the hostess consults the individual preferences of her guests 
(as has already been explained), and is guided by them. Aside from 
variations individual taste may suggest, the American country-house 
breakfast usually offers bacon and eggs, hash or fishcakes, cereals 
(hot or cold), fruit (fresh or stewed) or orange- and grapefruit- 
juice served in a small pitcher. Breakfast should always be served 
hot, especially when served in a guest’s room, and a newspaper—in- 
telligently selected with regard to the guest’s individual political and 
other view-points—should accompany the perfect tray. For the less 
luxurious, who abandon the bed-room for the breakfast room, the 
spirit lamp keeps food and beverages hot. 

Other Meals.—Luncheon, tea and dinner are the same at the house- 
party as anywhere else. They are more or less formal, as the size 
and “make-up” of the party may dictate; and lunch, in the form of a 
picnic luncheon may even be mustered into entertainment. service. 
Members of a house-party are often out late at night. When they 
return, sandwiches and drinks (hard and soft) are usually left for 
them on the table in hall or living-room. A house-party guest, 
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especially at a party where some form and ceremony is observed, 
must make it a habit to be on time at meals. 

Service—When a woman guest does not bring her maid or a man 
guest his valet, the hostess’ maid and. the host’s valet do for each 
what her or his own attendant would do. Both maid or man, when 
they have received the guest’s suit-cases, bags (as at a week-end | 
party) or trunks (in the event of a longer stay) unpack, lay out and 
hang their contents. Their general duties include tray service, pres- 
ing dresses and trousers, drawing the bath and kindred details. Some 
men prefer to dispense with the service of a valet in any of the more 
intimate details of their toilet, and in such case a tactful host re- 
spects his guests’s preference. 

Week-End Tipping and Tips—In the European country homes 
where house-parties are given, small parties and large tips go to- 
gether. The English hostess is careful to select a small group of 
congenial people for her house-parties. The wages of servants in 
England are small compared to those given in the United States, and 
the large tip is expected and bestowed. Our standards of tipping are 
fixed in a general way, and it has been thought best here to give the 
normal scale which applies to the large American house. If you con- 
form to the figures which follow, you cannot be accused of niggardly 
behavior. In smaller homes, one-half of the amount which has been 
set for the individual servants (always remembering that no tip 
is ever less than two dollars) will be quite suitable. Guests of 
moderate means do not have to tip quite as heavily as those whose 
wealth is a well-known fact. In general, it should be remembered 
that the “even dollar” tip (three dollars, for instance, instead of two 
dollars and a half) makes a better impression. 

The Tips a Woman Should Give-—The old custom which merely 
made the unmarried woman responsible for a tip to her personal maid 
has long since passed. In tipping, as in other things, the unmarried 
woman now stands on a footing of equality with man. If she tips 
the housemaid, who has served her as a personal maid, the service is 
recognized by a ten dollar tip; but if her hostess’s maid has waited on 
her, five dollars will suffice. She should also tip (when the housemaid 
serves her only in that capacity) the housemaid, the waitress and 
the chauffeur, five dollars each; and five dollars is handed the maid 
to be given the servant who has seen to the luggage. The butler’s 
tip, for man and woman guest alike, should be ten dollars; though, 
so far as actual service is concerned, he renders less than any of the 
servants. 

The Tips a Man Should Give.-—A man is expected to tip the valet 
or footman who renders him personal service five dollars, unless spe- 
cial demands have been made on his time. The housemaid, waitress 
and chauffeur receive their five dollar tips, and the butler his tip of 
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ten dollars. If the motor has been used extensively and long distances 
and late hours have been the rule, the chauffeur’s services demand ex- 
tra recognition, and his five dollar tip should be increased to ten; and 
if any of the servants have rendered special services, the tip is in- 
creased accordingly. The valet should be given five dollars to pass 
on to the servant who has attended to the luggage. In the case of a 
husband and wife who are attending a country house-party together, 
the tips they would give individually should be doubled. 

Yachting, Camping, and the Private Car Tour Variants of the 
House-Party.—The “house-party” aboard the yacht, so to speak, in 
the mountain camp, or touring by motor, is a variant of the country 
house-party. The relations between hosts and guests are the same, 
with the only difference, in the case of an auto or yacht party, that 
the former entertain under more special and restricted circumstances, 
and hence, both for their own sake and that of their guests, should 
exercise double care in selecting the members of the group they expect 
to entertain, 

Yachting—Yachting, in the sport sense, is a comparatively modern 
development. In 1662 that Merrie Monarch, King Charles II of 
England, raced his sailing yacht, the “Jamie,” against a yacht* be- 
longing to his brother, the Duke of York, and beat him. But the 
yacht as a pleasure boat is far more ancient. The Pharaohs had 
Nile boats which corresponded to the modern yachts and Nero sacri- 
ficed his sumptuous pleasure vessel in order to drown his mother. 
And though not outwardly as magnificent, perhaps, as the state barge 
or yacht, with its purple sails and gilded prow and deck, which a 
“king of Norway presented to Athelstane of England,” in its inner 
fitting-out the modern yacht outdoes its predecessor in every respect. 
To sum up, the sporting yacht is a sailing vessel, the pleasure yacht 
is a steam yacht. 

The “Shore” Influence—The modern pleasure yacht is purely and 
simply a luxurious home “on the wave” adapted to sea conditions. Its 
etiquette is that of the shore. To begin with, the service scheme is a 
land one. On a big country estate the owner seldom comes in con- 
tact with an individual of the “technical” staff. He deals with a super- 
intendent who passes on his orders to electricians, stablemen, plumber, 
etc., etc. This rule is even more rigorously observed at sea. The 
crew on a pleasure yacht is a staff of technical underlings with whom 
the owner or his guests never come in contact. The owner addresses 
himself only to the captain and deals only with him in all matters which 
concern the management of the vessel. a 

The Servants.—The staff of servants may be large or small. A large 
yacht, as a rule, carries a chef and a second cook (who cooks for the 
crew) ; a pantryman (perhaps other kitchen help); a butler, two bed- 
room stewards and three waiters and the owner’s valet. The chief 
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steward is the head of this service staff, and the owner gives directly 
to him all orders concerning the non-technical service of the yacht. 
Women guests bring their own maids and men guests their own valets. 

The Yachting Party.—Ordinarily the pleasure yacht is not used for 
long ocean-going voyages. The owner may use it to go from his 
country place on Long Island or up the Hudson to Bar Harbor or 
Newport, and seldom spends more than a night at sea. As a rule 
the “yachting party” implies that a number of guests come aboard 
from shore (wherever the yacht may lie in the offing) for luncheon or 
dinner, and the only difference between an evening dance on the 
quarter-deck of a yacht and in a ball-room (the “jazz” band is brought 
from shore) lies in the novelty of fox-trotting it under an awning 
rather than tripping it beneath a roof, and in the larger measure of 
informality enjoyed on the yacht. 

The Owner’s Duties Toward His Guests—The owner of a private 
yacht always comes on board it in “civies”; but as he steps on deck 
the steward hands him his yachting cap and takes his hat. When he 
entertains guests he usually receives them at the wharf or float at 
which his motor-launch is moored. He helps all his guests into the 
launch (or tender) before he himself enters it, and is the last man 
to leave the float. On reaching the yacht, the process is reversed. 
He is the first to step aboard and helps the ladies on deck. Once 
aboard his duties are those of any other host. 

Life Aboard a Yacht.—As in the country house, the host consults 
his over-night guests’ convenience regarding breakfast. Is is served 
in their staterooms or may be eaten in the dining-room. Breakfast, 
however, is the meal least often eaten on a pleasure yacht because 
in most cases over-night guests are not carried. A yacht may lie off 
shore for a week or more, and its owner may entertain every day, 
but in nearly every case the guests come aboard for luncheon, tea 
or supper; they play bridge, dance or otherwise amuse themselves and 
return to shore at night. The owner, day by day, tells his chief 
steward how many guests he expects for luncheon; how many for 
dinner in the evening. The proposed menus are submitted to the host 
and after he has indicated whatever changes he wishes made, he dis- 
misses the matter from his mind, for in a well-staffed yacht the ser- 
vice is as good as in a house ashore. Yacht menu cards usually bear 
the owner’s flag and the flag of the yacht-club to which he belongs, 
in colors, crossed at the top, and the menu items are filled in day by 
day on the typewriter. A menu card is placed at the place of each 
guest at every meal. 

A yachting party may include any number of guests: there may be 
fifteen or sixteen or over thirty assembled for dinner or dancing, and 
when the dance is over not one guest may remain aboard. 

The Ocean Yacht Party.—The long yachting cruise made by the 
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private yacht equipped for ocean traveling is an entirely different 
affair. On a cruise of this kind the number of guests is usually small 
—seldom more than four or five. As a rule day guests aboard a 
yacht do not (unless for special service or when there are children 
in the party) tip a member of the yacht staff. On the longer cruise, 
however, which may last for several months, guests may with entire 
propriety leave $50.00 or $100.00 or even more in an envelope with the 
chief steward for pro rata distribution among the members of the 
service staff. In any yachting party at which young girls are present 
the rules of chaperonage should be strictly observed. Naturally, in 
the longer yachting cruise, when a young girl is a guest, the pres- 
ence of an elderly maid is no chaperonage, in any true sense of the 
word. There should always be some married woman present (usually 
the wife of one of the other guests) to act as chaperon. 

Dress.—In the matter of dress the ordinary niceties are observed. 
The host aboard a yacht is supposed to supply his guests with the 
yachting caps which are always worn on deck, and should have yacht- 
ing coats, sweaters, oil-skins, etc., available for them against emer- 
gencies. Men may wear informal sport clothes or yachting flannels 
or white duck suits during the day. Men and women dress for dinner, 
formally or informally, as the case may be. If the guests arrive after 
six P. M. for a dance they should appear in evening dress. 

The Camping Party—When the Spanish king Phillip V withdrew 
from Madrid to his Segovian summer palace called “La Granja,” the 
“farm,” with its twenty-six fountains, its great artificial lake and its 
sumptuous Versailles gardens, and brought with him the great retinue 
of servants which staffed his city palace, probably he was under the 
impression that he was “camping,” though the guests he entertained 
at his “camping party” were in every respect as comfortable as in 
their own homes, 

The society camping party de luxe of the present day simply trans- 
fers its service environment to nature surroundings. A lodge in the 
Adirondacks does not necessarily mean that male guests do not 
bring their valets and women guests their maids; that a French chef 
is not in permanent attendance and that, while the men of the party 
fish, hunt and so on, they depart, so far as the other social activities 
of the “camp” go, from their usual custom, save, perhaps, with regard 
to less formality in dress. 

The camping party de luxe represents one extreme. The camping 
party in which men and women start from some definite point to make 
an excursion into unexplored territory, “camping out” from night 
to night wherever they stop, hunting and fishing, say in the Canadian 
woods, without servants, bringing a minimum of luggage, placing 
themselves entirely in the hands of guides, represents the other. In 
the case of the first type of camping party, the fact that the campers 
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are moving practically in a house-party environment only slightly 
modified, implies that there is but little change in the conventionalties 
ordinarily observed. 

In the second type of party the question is distinctly not one of 
etiquette. Any man or woman of good breeding adapts himself or 
herself unconsciously to the special needs of the occasion. Constant 
regard for the convenience of the women of the party, particular 
attention to the privacy, comfort and safety of their sleeping quarters, 
courtesy and tact in the attitude taken toward the guides, whose po- 
sition is not quite that of ordinary servants, should be a matter of 
course. ln a party of this kind the whole question of dress is 
merely one of appropriateness and practical convenience, and etiquette 
is of no importance compared to consistent good humor, a willingness 
to endure discomfort or inconvenience without murmuring, and for- 
getfulness of self. The most ill-bred thing a member of a party can 
do is to criticize or complain. 

Between the two extremes is the compromise which avoids alike 
the super-elaboration of the camping-party de luxe and the actual 
hardships of the rougher forest and stream camping expedition. Here 
the lodge or camp buildings, usually situated in the mountains, are 
mere frame-work make-shifts, comfortable, but furnished in the 
simplest style. The host’s own cook may prepare the fish and game 
the men of the party have caught or shot, and a town grocer may send 
on weekly supplies. But there is no etiquette connected with it, 
in any real sense of the word, so it does not call for special comment. 

Entertaining on a Private Car.—Entertaining is usually incidental 
in a private car on a railroad. Railroad presidents and individuals 
of great wealth utilize the “private car,’ with a chef, attendants and 
luxurious drawing-room and dinner service principally as a means 
of transportation from one place to another with every advantage of 
privacy and seclusion. It is merely a traveling drawing-room, with 
opportunities of amusement limited to such indoor games of Mah- 
Jongg and bridge (or poker, which so many ladies play in these days), 
light reading and conversation. The host, of course, assumes all ex- 
penses in connection with a trip of this kind and the guests, as a 
rule, do no tipping. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DEMANDS OF THE SPECIAL OCCASION 


Tue normal activities of social life include a number of what, for 
want of a better term, might be called “special occasions,” many of 
them recurring quite frequently, yet all departing somewhat from the 
normal round sufficiently to justify their classification under a special 
head. Attendance at the theatre or the opera, and church, which are 
special occasions of a public nature, and the fancy dress ball, as well 
as dramatic or musical functions in the home, which break the social 
routine in a distinctive manner, might all be considered under this 
head. 

The Theatre—The theatre as such has never been given the 
formal endorsement of smart society to the extent that the opera has. 
The main difference between the two, socially speaking, is that at- 
tendance at the opera practically amounts to taking part in a social 
function, while the theatre party is marked by less formality. 

The Invitation to a Theatre Party.—The invitation to the theatre 
party which is to be preceded by a formal dinner at the home of the 
hostess, is merely-a modification of the invitation to share a box at 
the opera. (See: p. 191) and may take the form of a telephone 
message, a short note, or the formal invitation to dinner and the 
explanatory “theatre” note combined. Since a theatre party is as 
often as not an informal affair uniting a social group well acquainted 
with each other, the telephone is most frequently used to extend the 
invitation, The informal character of the theatre party, as distinct 
from the opera party, is often emphasized by the fact that dinner is 
eaten in some smart resturant, instead of in the hostess’s home. Some- 
times, instead of meeting for dinner before the play, the members of 
the party go to a restaurant after it is over. This applies to the 
opera party as well. 

Preliminaries: At the Theatre—Transportation to the theatre 
must, of course, be provided by host or hostess: either hired taxicabs 
or a private car. It seems almost needless to say that tickets should 
be bought in advance. The host should have the tickets of the entire 
party in his possession and, standing aside at the inner entrance in 
the theatre lobby, should allow his guests to precede him, handing the 
tickets to the theatre employee who receives them. His party will 
wait in the inner lobby, somewhat to one side, until he rejoins it with | 
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the seat checks. He should know where his seats are located, in order 
to be able to give them to the proper usher as soon as possible. 

In the Theatre.—The usher leads the way down the aisle. The 
women of the party (if it consists of a group of several persons, 
either men and women, or women or men alone, follow immediately 
after the usher.* But if a hostess is entertaining she leads the way 
into the seat-aisle, whereas the host of a mixed party lingers to 
allow the women to enter first. 

Good manners demand that any group or party entering a public 
place of entertainment do so as unobtrusively as possible. The space 
in theatre aisles is limited; those going to the theatre all arrive 
at approximately the same time. If the guests are not acquainted 
with the positions they are to take until the last moment, delay and 
annoyance are sure to result. Whether he is with a single lady or 
has a party of guests in charge, the host stands aside to let his guest 
or his guests enter before him. The seating arrangement should be 
so planned in advance, if possible, that the host takes the seat near- 
est the aisle; and each guest should know exactly where he is to sit 
before the theatre is reached. If there is an aisle seat in the row 
occupied by the party, it should not be assigned to a woman. Though 
some among the following list of rules (they have been divided into 
rules for men and rules for women) apply in equal measure to mem- 
bers of both sexes, this plan of arrangement has obvious advantages: 


THEATRE CONDUCT RULES FOR WOMEN 


1. Do not take advantage of the semi-obscurity of the theatre 
or “movie house” to indulge ina flirtation. It is very vulgar and 
even though you may not be seen you cannot, though you whisper, 
escape being heard. 

2. Do not confuse the theatre with a fancy dress ball. Ob- 
trusiveness in dress or adornment is in the worst of form. 

3. Certain vulgar offences no reader of this book would commit. 
They are listed merely for the sake of completeness and include: 1. 
Chewing gum; 2. Loud talking, giggling or—sobbing; 3. Wearing 
a hat, which prevents those behind from seeing the stage (if this 


* Some manuals of etiquette hold that the question of precedence down the 
aisle, when a man and woman go to the theater, depends on where the 
usher happens to be; and claim that if the usher takes the checks at the 
head of the aisle, the woman follows immediately after them, while the 
man brings up the rear. This seems a very debatable point.. In view of 
the semi-obscurity which reigns before the curtain goes up (and which has 
led managers to equip ushers with flash lights), and the danger of a 
woman’s stumbling at the steps she may not see, it seems more truly 
courteous for a man to walk down the aisle beside the woman in order to 
be able to assist her in case of need. This would apply to the moving- 
Picture house aisle, an aisle at the opera, or any other. 
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detail is forgotten the usher will probably serve a reminder); 4. 
Extending any part of your body beyond your legitimate seating 
space; 5. Neglecting to say “Thank you” to those whom you oblige 
to rise—when they rise. 

4. Do not—if people near you insist on talking or laughing—begin 
an argument. If you raise your voice to do so you are doubling their 
vulgarity with your own. 

5. Avoid all audible criticism or comment; the exclamation of 
delight as well as the sigh or groan of disgust. 

6. Do not use your neighbor as a cloak rack. 

7. Do not wave to acquaintances whom you may recognize in 
another aisle. 

8. The theatre is not a boudoir, and a vanity bag is not—if you 
would rather be really well-bred than conform to a vulgar but 
widely prevalent belief—a theatre-seat accessory. Nor—as some 
young girls do—is it good form to carry small animal pets, guinea- 
pigs, lizards and the like, in the pocket of your cloak or wrap. 


THEATRE CONDUCT RULES FOR MEN 


1. Do not, when a lady wishes to pass your seat, shift your legs 
slightly and compel her to squeeze past you. Rise at once when 
you see she wishes to pass. 

2. If you yourself have occasion to pass another person, always 
face the person you are passing. It is unpardonably rude to face 
the stage and turn your back on the person whom you are passing. 
This elementary rule of good theatre manners is very often broken. 

3. Remember, that if you have gone to the theatre in formal 
evening dress, you wear your silk hat in the smoking-room or lobby. 

4. Do not be a chronic “in- and outer” between the acts. Should 
you wish to smoke—and after obtaining a lady’s permission to leave— 
it is quite correct to seek the lobby after every alternate act, but not 
after each and every one. 

5. When the approaching rise of the curtain is announced a few 
minutes in advance (by word or mouth or bell) do not linger till the 
last moment. The correct thing to do is to leave the smoking-room 
and lobby and at once go to your seat. It is rude to appear after 
the curtain has risen, and disturb others. 

6. Seats in the orchestra middle front rows are more “fashionable’’ 
at the theatre than box seats. It is well to bear this point in mind 
when taking a lady. 

7. When asking a lady to the theatre never wait to do so until 
the day of the performance, if it can possibly be avoided. 

After the Theatre-—When the curtain has gone down (it is not 
necessary to wait for several final curtain calls) a man who has 
attended “the show” with a woman and is, naturally, sitting nearest 
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the aisle, rises, helps her with her wrap, since this is far more easily 
done in the seat than in the crowded aisle, precedes her into the aisle, 
and waits at the aisle seat to help her out. They then walk up the 
aisle side by side. The host of a party brings up the rear. If, owing 
to the usual aisle crowd, the lady precedes the gentleman up the aisle 
toward the entrance no social law has been violated. In the case of 
a single couple, the gentleman at once proceeds with his partner 
through the lobby to the private car or taxicab which may be waiting, 


‘and sees her safely into it before giving the chauffeur his directions 


and entering the car himself. In the case of a party the host should 
see that all the women of the party have entered their car or cars 
before he himself enters. The unwritten law at any public occasion— 
be it church, theatre, opera, etc.—is that a lady may never be left 
alone on the sidewalk. Once the entire party is ready to leave, the 
host gives the order to drive to the restaurant where supper is to be 
eaten, or (in their proper sequence, and unless some of the members 
oi the party have given instructions for their own cars to be in wait- 
ing at the theatre) orders the chauffeur to drive to the homes of the 
individual members of the party. In every case he leaves the car 
to help the lady out, and waits until she has entered the house before 
reéntering and driving off. 

The Opera.—In practically every American city where a season of 
ypera is given, and not only in New York and Chicago, attendance at 
che opera is distinctly a society matter. It is questionable whether 
the average “society” man or woman is an ardent music lover; but 
it is in good form to be “seen” at the opera, and the opera-box party 
(in contrast to the theatre, where society seldom appears in the 
boxes) is an acknowledged social institution. The “first night’ of 
an opera season, in particular, is as important a social event as the 
first night of the horse show. 

The Invitation to the Opera.—as a rule, a dinner invitation and the 
request to share a box at the opera go together. If the dinner is a 
formal one the hostess sends each of her guests (let us say there are 
four) either an engraved or an invitation written according to one 
of the accepted forms in current use. (Your stationer should be able 
to supply “form” cards which will allow space for writing in the 
names of those asked, the day of the week, the day of the month and 
the hour,) 

Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
request the pleasure of 


ONE ttt 108 thes 226 waved eaibinas ; 
atsit 22420 clock 
20 Wadleigh Terrace 
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This disposes of the dinner invitation. With the formal dinner 
card, however, the hostess encloses a short, less formal note, which 
shows that the party will proceed from dinner to the opera. 


“Dear Mrs. Gray: 

“In the hope that it may prove an added incentive for you 
to give us the pleasure of your company on Friday evening, 
I will add that we—there will be six of us—are going to the 
opera, where Jeritza is going to create the rdle of ‘Ariadne’ 
—aiter dinner. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
‘ “ETHEL Coutant.” 


The Telephone Invitation—If one of the guests invited is an inti- 
mate friend of the hostess, the formal invitation may be made by tele- 
phone. Mrs. Coutant’s maid calls up Miss Grey’s home and delivers 
the message in its conventional wording: “Please ask Miss Grey if 
she will dine with Mr. and Mrs. Coutant this Friday, the fourth, 
at eight o’clock, and go to the opera to hear Jeritza after dinner?” 
The invitation thus delivered may be answered at once by telephone, 
as soon as Miss Grey’s maid has learned her mistress’s decision, or 
within the next few hours. If Miss Grey is out at the time the invi- 
tation message was taken, her maid reports it on her return, and 
Mrs. Coutant is rung up and the acceptance: “Please tell Mrs. 
Coutant that Miss Grey will be glad to dine and go to the opera with 
her next Friday”; or the regret, “Please tell Mrs. Coutant that Miss 
Grey thanks her for asking her to dine and go to the opera next 
Friday, but is very sorry that she is not able to do so, as she had al- 
ready accepted a bridge invitation when Mrs. Coutant’s message 
came,” is telephoned to the sender of the invitation. 

Preliminaries—People who are not musical should not be asked 
to attend the opera as guests. At its best opera is conventional and 
highly artificial form of musical dramatic entertainment. In spite 
of “singing actresses’and decorations, the musical interest and not 
the dramatic action inevitably dominates. Hence it is a great bore 
to the man or woman uninterested in music. On the other hand a 
hostess would find it difficult to give greater pleasure to musical 
connoisseur than to ask her or him to share her box on the night 
some new singer makes her début or when some operatic novelty is 
presented for the first time. Then, too, in cities where the opera is 
a social institution, as in New York and Chicago, the opera box is 
a private and exclusive possession—in direct contrast to the box at 
the theatre. The same families own and appear in particular boxes 
year after year, and the fact gives the entire parterre circle (fa- 
miliarly known in New York as the “Golden Horseshoe’) something 
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of the character of a large and quasi-intimate social circle. 

In the Opera Box.—The opera box presupposes formal evening 
dress for a man (See: “The Young Man in Society,” Part II, Chap. 
V), not a Tuxedo (which may be worn at the theatre), and evening 
dress for a woman.—When the Opera serves as a prelude to a 
fermal dance or ball, no restrictions as to display need be observed, 
and the hostess and her guests enter the box as though they were 
entering the hostess’s own home. Hats, of course, are tabooed and 
décolleté is the rule. When the women of the party (after the men 
have helped them slip out of their opera cloaks in the anteroom) 
are ready to enter the box, one of the men draws the curtains, the 
women enter and the last man draws to the box-curtain after him. 

Seating Precedence in the Opera Box.—To anyone who has ever 
occupied a box at the opera the theory of precedence is simple. One 
waits for the hostess to indicate one’s chair which she does in ac- 
cordance with the rule everywhere recognized that age or special dis- 
tinction entitle a certain guest to occupy the place of honor—the 
seat nearest the stage—and that the women of the party are given 
the first (and if necessary the second) row chairs. The space between 
chairs which directly front the stage is filled in by rear chairs as the 
guests take their seats. The hostess takes the front row seat farthest 
away from the stage and the men sit behind the women. That this 
arrangement is invariably followed may be seen at a glance on any 
gala night at the Metropolitan. 

During the Opera.—While the rule which calls for absolute silence 
where music is performed is not always strictly followed in the 
“society” boxes in an opera house, and while some quiet conversation 
may be indulged in, it is not really in the best of form. Incidentally, 
any talking never rises to audible heights. The box-goers in a metro- 
politan opera house are usually people of culture and taste. If they 
are not always musical they make full allowance for those who are, 
and usually set an admirable example for others to follow. At the 
opera, too, the occupants of the boxes never offend with vociferous 
applause, or noise or commotion when they leave a box during an 
act, or enter it after an act has commenced. 

One detail which emphasizes the social nature of opera attendance 
is the custom of entertaining gentlemen “callers” or “visitors” in 
the boxes, a custom which has come down to present-day American 
Opera-goers from an eighteenth century European tradition. But 
such visiting from box to box is subject to rigid rules. Let us say 
you are the only male guest in a box with your hostess and four 
women friends. In that case you cannot call on friends in other 
boxes since it would be discourteous to leave the women in your box 
alone. But if a male caller from another box happens in you may ex- 
cuse yourself and call elsewhere—but only while you are represented 
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in your own box by the other caller. Ii he is making his adieux you 
must try to arrange to enter as he takes his departure, No man may 
enter a box to call unless at least one of the ladies is known to him, 
though he may be well acquainted with all the men in it. If you 
wish to present a stranger to a woman friend in a box, it is essential 
first to obtain her permission to do so. If a man enters the box in 
which you are one of the male guests, and the lady upon whom he is 
“calling” occupies the chair in front of you, you must rise and give 
him your seat. 

If you see a lady whom you may have met no more than once or 
twice, seated in a box whose occupants are unknown to you, it is 
not good form to call on her. If she is an intimate friend, however, 
you are socially well warranted in so doing. The limit of “calls” 
is in all cases the same: the intermission time between acts when the 
house is lit. As soon as the lights are dimmed preparatory to the 
raising of the curtain the calling time is at an end. The best of 
good form decrees that a caller leave a few moments before the lights 
go down. Callers in opera boxes are, as a rule, always introduced 
to all others in the box whom they may not know, since the hostess of 
a box is usually receiving a small, more intimate group and is, to all 
practical intents, “at home.” ; 

The Large Opera or Theatre Party.—An opera party or a theatre 
party is a favorite form of entertainment for the social matron to 
offer a group of young people, especially the younger girls and men 
of her set. A party of this kind usually includes a large number of 
guests, and the “blank” form (See p. 410), the personal note and 
the telephone are used in extending invitations. Quite often the 
opera or theatre party is a dual affair, in which the stage perform- 
ance is followed by a dance at the hostess’s home. It then takes on 
a distinct public-private character. The young society buds and 
their friends who accept invitations receive their individual tickets 
from the hostess by mail, together with a personal card giving the 
details they must know in the most concise form: “Place of meeting: 
lobby of the Metropolitan Opera House. Order motor to call for you 
at 20 Wadleigh Terrace at 1 o’clock, A.M.” The hostess receives 
her opera (or theatre) guests in the lobby, and sends in those sitting 
together in pairs. She need not wait for any man who is late, but 
since she is the chaperon, she must wait for any girl who is not on 
time. After her guests have entered she joins them in the orchestra 
(for the size of a party of this kind precludes a box at the opera). 
In the theatre she may occupy a box near her party with some older 
friends instead of sitting with her guests. Hired busses (individual 
cars would “slow up” “the getting off” of a large party) carry the 
guests to wherever the dance—the second item of the evening’s enter- 
tainment—is to be given. It is, of course, quite possible to give an 
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opera party of this kind without a dance; or to precede it with a 
dinner. ‘ 

After the Opera.—After-opera etiquette does not differ in any 
material respect from that observed at the theatre. The gentlemen 
help the ladies with their wraps, descend with them to the lobby and 
are driven home, to a café or restaurant, or a dance or ball as the 
case may be. 

The Church—The church, whatever its denomination, stresses the 
brotherhood of man. And if man—and woman—is expected to be- 
have with seemliness and decorum in the mundane surroundings of 
the theatre or opera house, even more is expected of her or him in 
the house of worship. Besides, even the church whose service is 
the least ritualistic crystallizes its procedure in certain forms of 
observance, which call for corresponding recognition in the attitude 
and behavior of worshippers. 

In Church.—Church etiquette is of the simplest. The first requisite 
in every church is courteous (so far as your conscience will allow) 
conformity with its forms of worship. If you are a Protestant and 
are attending a Roman Catholic church with a friend you are in 
nowise committed to any doctrinal compliance if you use the holy 
water font, cross yourself as your fellow-worshippers do and conform 
to other external ritualistic observances, If you are a Roman Catho- 
lic and visit a Protestant church with a friend the same courtesy 
toward the formal observance of his creed should be shown. Every 
religion represents an elevating influence, and true courtesy calls for 
a show of respect. A Christian who is a gentleman, and who is 
touring in Algeria, will remove his shoes and accept the slippers 
offered him without a question when in a Mohammedan mosque. 

As in the theatre, a man allows a woman to precede him down the 
aisle of his pew, unless the woman with him does not know where 
it is. Where neither the man nor woman are pew-holders, the woman 
follows immediately after the usher, who stands aside to allow her 
to enter the pew. In every pew which is continually used the older 
members of the family usually have their preferred seats, and a guest 
who is attending church with a family party should always allow his 
host or hostess to point out the seat he is to take. The theatre rule 
which assigns the seat nearest the aisle to the man is also the general 
church rule. 

No one in a house of worship should do anything to justify the 
truth of the medieval saying: “In every church the devil has an altar” 
—in other words, never obtrude the mundane and every-day upon the 
sanctity of a church. This includes restlessness, whispering, gossip- 
ing, paying attention to the dress or actions of others; the vulgar 
rudeness of sleeping. Whenever possible sneezing, coughing and 
any noise likely to disturb others is to be prohibited. When a col- 
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lection is taken up money should be put into the plate quietly; there 
should be no rings of coins falling into the platter. In entering a 
church in which you are a stranger, either seat yourself quietly in a 
rear pew or wait for an usher to assign you a place in a pew farther 
front. On no account stalk into any pew which takes your fancy 
at the risk of disturbing a family party of worshippers. Dress in 
church, while conforming to the time and hour, should be simple. A 
display of jewels on the part of a woman is particularly out of place. 
The informal meeting of friends outside the church doors immediately 
after a service is quite spontaneous, and subject only to the ordinary 
observances of street courtesy> 

The Musicale—The musicale may be either one of a series of 
society subscription musicales given under the auspices of patronesses 
in a hotel ball-room or hall adapted to them, in the morning or after- 
noon, or may be a formal or informal affair in the home. For inviting 
guests to formal affairs of the kind given by a hostess the engraved 
“general” card may be appropriately filled in. Or an “at home” card 
may be used bearing the word “Music” opposite the terminal R.S,V.P. 
The telephone or a personal card invitation will answer for the in- 
formal musicale. 

The Hostess and Her Preparations—At an “at home” musicale 
the hostess receives as at any other social function. If it is a morn- 
ing affair it may be given in conjunction with a luncheon (See p. 
275); if an afternoon musicale, it may be followed by a formal or 
informal tea (See: p. 280). If it is an evening musicale it may com- 
clude with dancing and a formal supper or cold buffet. The duties of 
the hostess do not vary to any extent from those of other occasions. 
In great houses, where a small private stage has in most cases been 
provided, it is natural to make use of it. But in any comparatively 
modest home noticeable efforts to transform an ordinarily com- 
fortable drawing-room into an auditorium with a raised quasi- 
stage at one end smack somewhat of pretence. 

Far better is it, whether your singers and instrumental artists are 
professionals or friends, to see that there is a well-cleared place in 
which they perform. The place should be easy of access, from which 
all furniture, etc., have been removed, since all objects break the 
sound-waves. If there is a rug where the artists are to stand or sit, 
see that it is taken up for the occasion. If the singer or player can 
have some natural resonance-box in the shape of a wall behind him, 
to help project the voice or the instrumental music, all the better. It 
does not matter if your arrangements for a musicale are simple and 
informal, but the music must be presented to the best advantage. 

The Guests.—The first duty of guests at a musicale is to listen to 
the music. Talking is even less in place than at the opera. Aside 
from this, the rules of politeness are those naturally observed on any 
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other occasion. If some professional artist is the main attraction of 
the affair the hostess should, so far as possible, introduce such guests 
who wish to meet the artist in question. The social status of the 
artist seems to vary. Some great operatic singers and instrumental 
virtuosos make it a rule never to appear as artists at any social 
functions, though they may accept invitations as private individuals. 
Others appear for a fee and are quite willing to waive any claim to 
social recognition. Still others expect social recognition as well as a 
fee. The tactful hostess must find the compromise which will best 
suit her purposes. The simplest and kindest (as well as the most in- 
telligent) thing to do, as a rule, is not to raise any question of social 
distinction or difference, to accept the artist—whenever possible—as 
a guest, and treat him as any other. 

Other Similar Home Activities —Much that has been said about 
the home musicale applies in general to amateur theatricals (which 
naturally have incidental problems of their own) and such lectures, 
addresses, etc., as have a definite social environment. 


CHAPTER V 
MOTOR ETIQUETTE 


It is easy enough to dismiss the question of motor etiquette—as 
one estimable book on etiquette has done—with the generalization 
that “There is no etiquette of motoring that differs from all other 
etiquette,” and the added commonplace that one should not be a 
“road-hog.” As a generalization this is true enough, but there are 
certain definite rules and regulations dictated by good breeding and 
socially observed which have grown up with the automobile and may 
be said to have crystallized into a code. This code of “motor man- 
ners” which has been developed by the universal popularity of the 
car, often sinned against in practice, is something quite apart from 
the legal code governing the use of the auto. 

The First Thing to Remember.—From the standpoint of good man- 
ners, the first thing to remember is that the guest in your car is on 
exactly the same footing, or rather “seating,” as the guest in your 
home. Hence you must not expose her or him to danger in order 
to show your ability as a driver or indulge a natural propensity for 
speeding. Driving a car while even slightly under the influence of 
liquor, quite aside from being a statutory offence, is one against 
good breeding as well, because of the danger to which it exposes car 
companions and road companions, Finally, when a chauffeur is at the 
wheel he is proxy of the owner, who is responsible for the observance 
of all the rules of courteous driving. 

The Rules of Precedence in Seating—When a chauffeur drives the 
car, the woman owner’s proper place, as in a carriage, is to the 
right, in the rear seat. A man must resign the right hand seat to any 
lady who may be with him, for the right hand seat is the seat of honor. 
The Spanish Proverb: “To the guest, however poor he be, the best 
place is always given,” is the law of the motor car. Do not be so 
rude—if you are a wife and it is your custom always to sit beside 
your husband when he is driving—to insist on doing so when you 
have a single guest, who is thus left quite alone and abandoned to 
his or her own resources on the rear seat. Guests have the first claim 
to inside seats on all occasions. The seat beside the owner, when he 
or she is driving, is often regarded as a courtesy seat, and the invita- 
tion to occupy it is considered a compliment. The maid’s place in 
traveling is on the outside seat with the chauffeur, unless her mistress 
pefers her company within the car. A point worth remembering is 
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that a week-end guest who brings a man or maid to the house-party 
permits the hostess (or her representative) to determine whether the 
guest’s servant goes on to the house in the front seat of the car 
sent to meet the train, or follows in the station-wagon, with the 
fuggage. In a touring party including young girls the chaperon is 
entitled to the seat of honor. The host, if he himself drives, should 
be careful not to show preference by distinguishing some special 
woman guest with an invitation to sit beside him at the wheel. Each 
woman in the car should be invited to do so in turn. 

The Young Girl in the Car.—Every careful mother will know when, 
where and with whom her young daughter motors. She will see to it 
that all her motoring is done in accordance with the established laws 
of chaperonage and good breeding already discussed, especially in the 
case of girls in the high-school period. She will not allow her daugh- 
ter to be exposed to the free and easy intimacies of the auto “petting 
party” in a high-school boy’s roadster, so easily calculated to destroy 
modesty and respect for self in the young girl. No well-bred girl, of 
course, should ever accept a ‘‘ift” from a motorist who is a stranger. 
When she is traveling alone she should never, at a city railroad 
terminal, take the first taxi which offers to reach her destination. In 
any larger station there are usually taxi companies affiliated with the 
railroad, or (safer still) railroad busses. The use of a vehicle of 
this kind fixes responsibility and ensures safety. It is best, too, for 
the young girl not to accept an offer to be driven to her destination 
in a city strange to her made by some chance train acquaintance, 

The Discourteous Driver.—There are certain courtesies of the road 
which are all too frequently ignored by drivers who are well-mannered 
anywhere save in a car. The discourteous driver: 

1, Never sees a woman or child waiting at a curb or crossing. 

2. He always forgets that streets and roads are public thorough- 
fares, and that the man on foot shares equal rights with the owner of 
brougham or limousine. 

3. He does not hesitate to block foot crossings, instead of stopping 
so that pedestrians may cross from curb to curb. 

4. He flirts with the controls when the car is moving in a crowded 
road, and forgets that it is far more polite to keep his eyes on the road 
when shifting gears than to look at a woman guest when talking to 
her, and thus expose her to danger. 

5. He forgets that it is no more than civil to call out “Thank 
you !”’ to the man in the other car who allows him to cross a narrow 
bridge first. 

6. If a woman, the discourteous driver does not realize that the 
rule of “ladies first” must not be applied to the exclusion of the 
established rules of the road. The fact that she is able to “step on 
the gas” does not entitle her to act boorishly. 
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7. Man or woman, the discourteous driver ignores the fact that 
the hateful glance or baleful glare at another motorist is merely a 
species of wordless curse and almost as offensive and rude as the 
tabooed phrase itself; and forgets that the motto of the French at 
Verdun, “They shall not pass,” should never be misapplied for sel- 
fish ends on the road. 

The Courteous Driver—The courteous and careful driver, on the 
other hand, never fails to observe those procedures which make for 
the convenience of others: 

1. He remembers that the carrying of licenses and identification 
cards is a civic courtesy as well as a civic regulation. 

2. He never forgets that “gas and booze” do not mingle well, and 
that though the hand may still be clever at the steering-wheel, good 
judgment is not geared up to normal even after a few drinks; and 
good judgment is one of the corner-stones of road courtesy. 

3. He does not imagine that he belongs to a society committed to 
the ideal of making pedestrianism the most deadly of out-of-door 
sports. He waits for women and children and—even men. 

4. He knows that he should not, especially when there are women 
in the car, try to pass another car near the top of a steep hill, where 
a curve may lie just ahead. 

5. He bears in mind that when so-called “whistle beaters,” “corner 
cutters” and “jay walkers” on foot offend, that these are ill-bred 
persons who simply carry their bad manners from the sidewalk into 
the street, and that he places himself on their level if he loses control 
of his temper. 

6. He does not have to be told that racing trains, when he is car- 
rying women passengers, is one of the crudest forms of discourtesy 
because of the almost unavoidable danger it entails. 

7. Finally, he always gives the small car an equal chance, and is 
invariably courteous on the road because courtesy is the only means 
of safety. 

The Right of Way.—The technical right of way on the read is 
something which must be interpreted with courtesy and common sense. 
Generally speaking, the rule is that the driver on the right has the 
right of way at a street crossing. But there are exceptions, when 
mere position does not count. The right of way law in most states 
even instances these exceptions. So, where the right of way rule is 
open to another interpretation, do not think you are always justified in 
darting across the front of a car coming from the left—the man 
on the right, for instance, may have trouble with his brakes. Com- 
mon courtesy takes it for granted that you will let common sense 
tell you when not to insist on what you consider your rights. 

The Horn.—The horn is the voice of the motor car and should be, 
so far as possible, a well-bred voice. The auto horn attached to the 
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motor-car of the German ex-emperor, which tooted the leading motive 
of a Wagnerian opera in the pompous days before the War, was not 
a well-bred horn, since it offended against the primal law of good- 
breeding: the law demanding that one should not call attention to 
one’s self by some startling or ostentatious eccentricity. The driver 
should never forget that the horn is a means to ensure safety in 
driving, not a honking apparatus for wordless “cussin’ ” and swearing. 
The following points in horn manners should always be observed: 

1. The horn should always give precedence to the locomotive 
whistle at a railroad crossing. Not to blow your horn is the best 
railroad crossing etiquette. It is vitally important that everyone 
hear the train coming; and the train would not stop for your horn, 
but the sound of your horn might make it impossible for others to 
hear the whistle of the train. 

2. Always sound your horn when about to back. 

3. Avoid the following kind of selfish rudeness: You are following 
a car ahead. The car ahead is in the act of passing one immediately 
in front of it. It is clear that your car and the car ahead cannot pass 
the third, leading car at the same time. Under such conditions if you 
persist in honking insistently for the preceding car to give you the 
tight of way, you are nothing less than insulting. 

4. Never “cut corners” without blowing your horn. 

5. Always touch the button to sound a warning when you come 
to a curve in the road. 

6. The ordinary polite conversational tone of the motor horn 
should be a series of brief chuckles. The loud, long blast should be 
reserved for emergencies. If otherwise used it is as rude as shouting 
at a person when all you have to say may be said in a quiet, every- 
day tone. 

7. Never start on a night journey with your horn out of order. 

8. Ona crooked and winding mountain road, you may feel that the 
continual sounding of the horn is an offence to nature where she 
displays herself in towering hills whose snow-clad silence makes 
your tootling squawks appear downright discourteous. Yet, remem- 
ber that the safety of your friends must be a first consideration, and 
that you are kinder and therefore more courteous to them when you 
keep your horn sounding. Nature will remain sublimely unconscious 
of your affront, and you should not expose others to death as the re- 
sults of a collision to indulge in a beautiful zsthetic emotion. 

The Hand.—What might be called the “hand discourteous” is the 
one—alas, too often it is a lady’s!—which waits till the very moment 
its owner is ready to turn her car, darts out for a brief second as 
though trying not to be seen, and is at once jerked back; while the 
owner, swinging her car, acts as though she were convinced she had 
complied with every courtesy of the road. It goes almost without 
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saying that hands should not wave arrogantly or imperiously nor 
turn into clenched fists. Always put out your hand when making a 
turn, whether it seems necessary or not; the action should be a mat- 
ter of habit. 

“Cutting In.’—“Cutting in” is one of the grossest of motor in- 
civilities—though many do not know that it is an offence against the 
law as well as a breach of good manners—and cutting in so close as 
to shave the fender of another car is rudeness unqualified. 

The Road Hog—The old song which advises all and sundry to 
“keep in the middle of the road” was written long, long before the 
advent of the auto. The “road hog,” however, still takes it literally 
as his rule of conduct. It is safe to say that the “sport driver,” the 
one-arm expert” who affects loud clothes, bright ties and noisy girls 
is usually a “road hog.” Yet he is by no means the only one: staid 
elderly gentlemen, and gently nurtured women who may be other- 
wise correct in their relations with others, are also offenders on occa- 
sion. Others—men and women—who should know better also of- 
fend, especially the male and female speed maniacs. Road hogging 
involves the contingent rudeness of “giving” others one’s smoke or 
dust and, all in all, is perhaps the most general and objectionable of 
all forms of motor discourtesy. The real hog shows a certain con- 
sideration for his kind; the human road-hog never. The only de- 
fense the decent motorist has against the “road hog” and the speed 
is to go slow or stop. Fear of the law will not turn the “road hog” 
into a gentleman, for the law is an external punitive coercion and 
good breeding must develop from within and be encouraged by ex- 
ample as well as precept. If you value your reputation as a courteous 
driver, avoid first of all any chance of being summed up in the 
phrase “a roaming inconsiderate.” 

The Road Samaritan.—The opposite of the “road hog” is the good 
Samaritan of the highway, who is always ready to aid a fellow motor- 
ist. Automobile manners, like all others, are subject to local varia- 
tions, but the courtesy of motor first aid should be observed every- 
where, North, East, South and West. It makes no difference what 
the motorist in distress may need: oil from your spare tank, water, a 
tow, help in patching a tire, or merely friendly counsel. To shoot 
past selfishly indifferent when a motor hood is beseechingly raised is 
almost like disregarding a distress signal at sea. 

Courtesy and the Trafic Officer—While the motorist need not ex- 
pect too much courtesy from the traffic officer—especially in forms of 
speech—good sense as well as good manners enjoins unvarying polite- 
ness on his part. Timely observance of the courtesies of speech may 
prevent you from talking yourself into a police court. The woman, 
in particular, who sweetly and gently begs an officer to tell her 
wherein she was at fault, expresses her regret and promises not to 
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offend again is seldom arrested. Nowhere is discourtesy more quickly 
resented by a judge or jury than when an auto offender is haled into 
court. 

Civility in the Garage-—A woman should always courteously recog- 
nize a civil salutation or “good-morning” on the part of a garage at- 
tendant. If she is taking her car to a service station for the first 
time, she must not think the garage man rude if he says: ‘You're 
pretty dirty, lady. You need a bath.” A car is always “you” and 
never “it” in garage parlance. 

Lights——Proper lights are just as essential to road courtesy and 
safety in night driving as the horn. The one great rudeness (aside 
from the positive crime of driving at night with no lights showing) 
of which the motorist is guilty, is that of shooting, flaring and glar- 
ing over the road at night, turning the spotlights into the middle of 
the road and blinding the eyes of the driver of an approaching car 
instead of dimming them. To face another driver with a glare that 
blinds shows absolute disregard for his safety and convenience and 
your own. Another light discourtesy is showing only one light, which 
may easily allow your car to be mistaken for a motor-cycle. 

Parking.—Parking, as one result of the often inadequate parking 
space, leads to much motor discourtesy. We will give two instances: 
Suppose you have driven your car so close to another that the other 
car has no chance of getting out. Its owner puts his gears in reverse 
to hint that he would like to get out. At once you blow a blast on 
your horn. .You are justified in this instance, because you are wait- 
ing for a lady who is coming out of a shop. It would inconvenience 
her if you moved. But—if, when your passenger has boarded the car, 
you toot your horn aggressively to show you want the other man to 
wait until you have gotten completely away before he starts, you are 
uncivil in the highest degree. A second favorite parking rudeness is 
giving another car a bang with the bumper when moving from the 
parking place. 

The Appearance of Your Car.—Your car should always be as well- 
groomed as you yourself are and, if you have a chauffeur, should pre- 
sent an appearance in keeping with his uniform. It is safe to stick 
to the highly polished finish: maroon, dark blue or black for town 
use, and prefer a dull-finished gray car, with a touch of color to re- 
lieve it, for road use. This, of course, is largely a matter of in- 
dividual taste. A smart gown always supposes a smart car, one which 
is clean and spotless within and without and whose license-plate may 
be read without the aid of a scrubbing-brush. A rear seat shield of 
some kind and the handy bag for toilet articles usually adds to the 
comfort of women guests. A model and color distinctive without be- 
ing conspicuous should be the ideal. You would not wear a gown 
so extravagant or fantastic as to arrest the eye. The same rule holds 
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good for your car. It should not be garish, gaudy, extravagant in 
line, with a clashing color-scheme and upholstery offensive to good 
taste. The appearance of a car should at once place the owner as 
a lady or gentleman. 

The Chauffeur.—It seems natural to consider the chauffeur, a spe- 
cialized outdoor man, here in connection with his work, instead of 
elsewhere (Part Five, Chap. IV). The chauffeur’s position is one of 
responsibility because, aside from doing his work, he embodies the 
owner’s standpoint with regard to motor courtesy. A chauffeur, no 
matter how well-liveried, who is guilty of the road rudeness already 
instanced reflects his owner’s attitude toward others; for a well-bred 
owner will not tolerate a chauffeur who, satisfactory in other respects, 
is a “road hog,” a “cut in,” etc. 

Corresponding to the carriage groom is the motor “second man,” 
a page or groom whose presence on the outside seat of a limousine re- 
lieves the chauffeur of service duties—opening the door of the car, 
helping ladies in and out, ringing bells, etc. 

The chauffeur in charge of a smart motor-car should always have 
two uniforms or liveries, a dress uniform for town use and a service 
uniform for the country; and the motor groom’s liveries should match 
the chauffeur’s in every detail, including flat, visored cap, gloves, 
leather leggins, and coat. The perfect chauffeur is one who has in- 
stinctive good road manners, is an excellent driver and—especially 
where a luxurious car is in question—he should be personable in 
order to be in keeping with his car. As has been said, he should be 
“an expert mechanic who looks the way a ‘dancing man’ should but 
never does.” The “smart” chauffeur uses the military salute in ac- 
knowledging an order or direction. 

When a chauffeur is furnished with a hired car engaged for a trip 
or tour, he will not, if he is a well-trained man, try to intrude on the 
quasi-privacy of his traveling party. For the time being he is their 
servant, and is not entitled to any other footing. 

Motor Dress—When the motor is used in town for shopping and 
transportation and driven by a chauffeur, the question of special 
“motor dress” does not exist for a woman. She wears what the sea- 
son and the occasion call for, in accordance with the modes of the 
moment. This also applies more or less to the woman who is travel- 
ing in a luxurious car where every least detail of convenience (in- 
cluding insets for cigarette case, toilet water, desk, etc.) have been 
specially designed to make the car a moving drawing-room and 
boudoir. But when she herself is driving, for the pleasure of driv- 
ing, she wears some form of the leather homespun motor-coat in 
winter and heavy suede gloves or leather gauntlets. In summer the 
white blouse, which is always fresh and launders easily, or the white 
crash suit or any summer dress which is simple and suited to the occa- 
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sion is best. Men’s winter top coats, slip-on coats, and sweaters vary 
with the changing fashions. The most important point is that they 
are warm. Reinforced leather gauntlets for winter and lighter driv- 
ing gloves for summer may be taken for granted. 

The Motor Tour De Luxe—The ordinary motor tour, be it long or 
short, which brings together under camping or excursion conditions 
a family party of intimate friends is subject only to those general 
rules of common courtesy which mark home existence, modified by 
the freedom of the road. The motor tour de luxe, which is the road 
equivalent to the yachting trip, is a very different thing. Its suc- 
cess rests largely on proper knowledge of which are the host’s duties 
and obligations and which the guest’s. 

The host’s first duty is to subordinate himself entirely to his 
guests’ comfort, convenience and interests. If he has shown tact 
in selecting congenial guests this will not be difficult; but no matter 
what may develop in the way of annoyance, lack of harmony or acci- 
dent, he is supposed to dominate the situation. If he cannot develop 
the resources needed out of his own personality, no instruction will 
enable him to do so. 

His material obligations to his guests are fixed by custom. He 
pays their expenses at all hotels (save special service items)—for any 
necessary roadside entertainment is included in his invitation—and 
this is all. 

It is the guest’s social duty to his host to rise above petty discom- 
forts and make clear that the trip is an enjoyable one. Neither men 
nor women guests should crowd the car with luggage, for the space 
of even the largest car is limited. The indispensable toilet necessities 
in the most compact form should make up the sum total of hand bag- 
gage. Guests should make arrangements, as soon as the itinerary of 
the tour is in their hands, to receive fresh linen and other clothing at 
the hotels where the party stops. 


MOTOR COURTESY HiNTS AND COUNSELS 


1. Do not yield to the natural temptation to slay the pedestrian 
with the “I-dare-you-to-hit-me” attitude, who knows his rights. 

2. The courtesy you show in carrying a tow-rope with which to 
aid fellow motorists may easily turn out to be a kindness shown your- 
self, 

3. The first rule in case of accident is to stop, not only because 
it is the law of the land, but also because it is the law of human de- 
cency. If you are a guest in a car involved in an accident, your first 
duty of courtesy is to keep your eyes and ears open and your mouth 
shut. 

4. Ambulances and fire engines always have the right of way, in 
every city. 
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5. If you come from a Southern city, whose motor and traffic 
ordinances may differ from those of the Western or Northern city in 
which you find yourself (or the other way round), lack of civility in 
arguing and discussing the differences with a traffic officer may prove 
expensive. He is in the right because you must conform to the ordi- 
nauces of the city in which you find yourself. 

6. It is courteous to watch where you, and not where the passers- 
by are going, and to keep in line and not move your car about in con- 
gested traffic. 

7. If you are touring in England you must conform to the cus- 
tom of the country: they drive there on the left hand side of the 
road or street. " 

8. The “sensational stop” is a grave breach of good manners. To 
dash up before a hotel or public building at full speed, gear in high, 
slam the brake so that the rear wheels lock and the car skids to the 
stopping point, not snapping off the ignition until your stop has been 
reached, is the height of bad form, because so evidently prompted by 
a desire to “‘show off.” The proper stop, if you are on the other side 
of the street, is to take the turn on second, at medium speed, throw 
the lever into neutral, cut off the ignition and coast easily to the exact 
spot in which you wish to stop, and not applying the brake until the 
ignition has been cut. This stop is the dignified and well-bred one. 

9. A gentleman remembers that a car belonging to a woman friend 
is not public property with which he may experiment. 

10. It is as ill-bred, when touring in England, to display the Stars 
and Stripes on the bonnet of your American car as it would be for 
an Englishman to sport the Union Jack on the bonnet of his car 
when touring in the United States. 

11. When a competent woman driver of your acquaintance asks 
you to “crank” her car, she knows what she is about. It is rude, and 
implies a doubt as to her common-sense and ability, to climb into the 
seat instead, clutch the wheel and tread the starter pedal. You would 
probably not climb into a man’s car under the same circumstances. 

12. Aside from anything else, it is not being decently polite to 
your car when you “step on its tail,’ and force it to jump round a 
corner. 

13. Your car may serve as an excuse for a clever and original 
type of party. Few owners, however, feel that they care to celebrate 
more than a “first”’ birthday dance, marking the car’s first year in the 
family circle. The garage floor may serve as a dance floor, and the 
car’s birthday supply the motive for a pleasant social gathering given 
on a lighted lawn, with music and refreshments. 

14. The rules observed anywhere where a group of people agree 
to share the expenses of an expedition apply, of course, to the motor 
tour taken under such conditions. The wear and tear on the owner’s 
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car, naturally, are not taken into account; but the sum total of serv- 
ice fees, repairs, cost of oil, “gas,” etc., is divided and paid on a 
pro rata basis at the end of the trip, the member of the party best 
qualified to do so tallying the expenses as they occur, and auditing 
them. If you are touring under these conditions you pay your own 
road bills, so far as food and lodging are concerned. 

15. A car should have but one driver. The wife who directs her 
husband at the wheel, or the husband who directs his wife, are di- 
rectly responsible for accidents. Rude indeed is the wife—and, some- 
times, even children take a hand in directing their elders at the wheel 
out of their superior (?) driving knowledge—who keeps chirping: 
“Henry, dear, do be careful, there’s a car coming!” or “Henry, you 
should have blown your horn then!” “Henry, I’m sure you don’t 
see that car trying to get past you!” and so on without stop. 

16. Kindness to others, which is true courtesy, should prevent 
your ever allowing a boy or girl under seventeen to drive your car. 

17. Unnecessary noise, smoke or gas annoys others, hence muf- 
fler cut-outs are forbidden by penal as well as social law. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE COURTESIES OF CLUB LIFE 


Clubs in General.—The day has long since gone by when Higgin- 
son’s dictum that “The modern club is simply a more refined substi- 
tute for the old-fashioned tavern” may be said to have a more uni- 
versal application. The club, broadly speaking, is an organization 
whose members meet for Social intercourse or some other common 
object. But in character and individuality clubs vary almost as much 
as the individual homes. It would be out of the question to consider 
in detail the specialized types of clubs, athletic, yachting, literary, de- 
bating, the sports clubs, golfing, etc.; the professional clubs, military, 
engineering, chemical, medical; the scientific and literary bodies or 
debating societies. Certain rules of courtesy are applicable to all. 
Some clubs are less and some more exclusive, but the proper forms 
which regulate the activities of the club member within clubhouse 
walls in a socially well-established and well-conducted club do not 
vary greatly. The printed laws and by-laws and the unwritten laws 
which a member learns only by habit and observation are a club’s 
formal and informal code of manners. 

The Man’s Club.—Membership in the average club for men, whose 
purpose is mainly a social one, implies first of all that members be ac- 
ceptable to each other. The club offers a convenient meeting-place 
for men who have common friends and common social interests. 
It supplies a neutral ground, yet one more distinctive and personal 
than the hotel, where they may entertain male guests who, for one 
reason or another, they do not wish to entertain in their homes. It 
may take the place of a home (where there are bed-rooms) when 
the feminine portion of the family is out of town, while the men must 
remain, And it offers opportunities for rest, recreation and con- 
genial society in semi-intimate surroundings. 

Proposing a New Member.—To join a club it is usually necessary 
to be “proposed” by one of the members. In a larger and more popu- 
lar club there is usualy a permanent “waiting list” and people are 
not “invited” to join. Two types of club members as a rule take little 
part in club activities—“honorary” and non-resident members, though 
the first pay no dues. Once you have mentioned to a friend that 
you would like to join his club, and he has offered to “put up” your 
name (which involves his finding a friend common to both of you to 
“second” the motion) the proposal gets under way. The sequence of 
events then is: 1. Your name is written in the register of member- 
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ship proposals, followed by the names of those who have proposed 
and seconded you. 2. Your name is posted on the club bulletin of 
new members proposed. 3. Your proposed and his second, together 
with as many friends as can be found to do so, send letters of char- 
acter endorsement to the board of governors; and as soon as possible 
present you to one or more of these gentlemen. 4. At the next meet- 
ing of the board of governors your name is submitted by its spon- 
sors and (unless you are black-balled) you are elected and formally 
apprised of the fact the following day. 

The Host at the Club.—“Putting up” a friend at your club is a very 
different matter from “putting up’ a man for membership. It is one 
of the most convenient forms of masculine hospitality. If you have 
just been elected a member yourself, do not at once begin to distribute 
guest cards or “put up” people at your club. The first thing a dis- 
penser of club hospitality must remember is that his guest members 
must be acceptable to his fellow-members as well as to himself. If 
you entertain a man at a hotel you assume only the most indirect re- 
sponsibility for his conduct and behavior. If you “put him up” at a 
club you are directly answerable for him. The position a club host 
must take is that of a host in his own home. Incidentally, he is re- 
sponsible for the conduct, manners, personality, and the payment of 
the bills of his guest. A club guest, properly speaking, has few ex- 
penses: they are assumed by his host, and include club service of 
every kind. 

The Guest at the Club.—The guest at a club, whether introduced 
personally or by card, after his name is written in the “visitors’ 
book,” is entitled to any and every service and convenience the club 
ean afford—with reservations. Like any guest in any home his rights 
are limited by those unwritten laws of good breeding which respect 
the prior claims of others. In a home the guest would not inten- 
tionally take possession of his host’s favorite arm-chair. In a club 
he would not preémpt the current copy of a popular magazine in 
the reading-room at a time when some member is accustomed to look 
through it. It is wise for guests to learn the hobbies and age- 
honored practices of the older and more prominent members. The 
time rule for a club guest is as rigid as that for a house-party. If 
you have been “put up” by a friend for three days, you should have 
left the club-house before the fourth. A two-week extension privi- 
lege does not mean one of fifteen days. A guest’s credit at a club 
while he is in residence, is unquestioned: on the other hand, he must 
make it a point of honor to meet all bills before leaving. 

Often a club host assumes entire financial responsibility for his 
guest: his meals and incidental expenses of every kind are assumed 
by the friend who is his host. His tips, in clubs where tipping is 
allowed, the guest himself pays. 
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WHAT A GUEST AT A CLUB MAY NOT DO 


1. Speak first to club members unknown to him. 

2. Bring others who are not members into the club. 

3. Question any item of his club bill. 

4. Act as the host at a meal in which he himself is a guest. 

5. Pass adverse comment of any kind on the club or its institu- 
tions, 


6. Ever hint or request that his host introduce him to any one. 

7. Ever do or say anything which will reflect on his host’s intro- 
duction. In most clubs a “club card” or “guest card” is sent the 
guest who is to be “put up,” upon a written request on the part of a 
member : 


The Secretary: 
Valbrook Club. 
Dear Sir: 


Please send Mr. Algernon Coutant, of Los Angeles, a guest 
card entitling him to all Club privileges for five days. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry Morton. 


The card itself, an engraved form (which varies only slightly and is 
the same in most clubs) in which space has been left for the inser- 
tion of the stranger’s name and the time of his stay, is then for- 
warded to the latter: 


The Valbrook Club 
Extends its privileges to 
Mr. Coutant 
from Oct. 4th to Oct. 9th 
Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Henry Morton (written) 


The Well-Bred Clubster—Any detailed insistence on what good 
breeding on the clubman’s part should be leads inevitably to the home 
comparison. Allowing for the somewhat greater latitude a man 
might be expected to enjoy in exclusively masculine society, there is 
no great difference. One does not break in on téte-a-tétes, unless 
both of those engaged are well known to one. One does not speak 
to those with whom one is not acquainted. In each and every case 
one must act as a gentleman would in any other surroundings. 

The Country Club.—The country club stands midway between the 
club for men only and the woman’s club. Its links and courses, its 
rooms and verandas are open to guests of both sexes and, since most 
country clubs are a focal point for the general social life of a group 
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of people who are well acquainted with each other, their whole at- 
mosphere is a less formal one than that of town clubs. As is the 
case with city clubs, country clubs vary in exclusiveness. As a rule, 
however, admission to membership is more easily secured. In good 
country clubs there are usually rules prohibiting smoking by young 
girls under eighteen; though the custom of smoking after meals, at 
dance, etc., is rather generally followed by young girls above that 
age and by older women. 

The Woman's Club—Women, as a rule, are obliged to give much 
of their attention to the social demands of their own homes and their 
own social group. Hence, in spite of the increasing number of 
women’s clubs founded for specific purpose (practical, civic, educa- 
tional) they are not, as a distinctively social institution, as popular 
as the men’s clubs, generally speaking. On the other hand, the 
woman’s social club is usually an admirably conducted affair. Women 
club members are, perhaps, more apt to forget that their club is not 
their home; and to break rules which, at social functions, limit the 
number of guests. 

All women who belong to a social club should, as a matter of 
duty, and though they may not care for cards, learn to play cards 
because of the large part bridge and five hundred are apt to play in all 
club entertaining. It may be said for the benefit of all ladies who 
regard smoking as “smart” or “chic” that The National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs does not countenance smoking in women’s clubs. 
This in itself is a sufficient indication of the attitude of the best rep- 
resentative body of feminine opinion (even though it be not “fash- 
ionable”’ opinion) in the United States (See: Part Two, p. 71), and 
should have weight with those who may feel inclined to justify the 
lady’s cigarette on grounds of smart metropolitan and suburban prac- 
tice. 

As a rule members of a woman’s club are allowed to entertain men 
as well as women friends in the club dining-rooms. The téte-a-téte 
tea with a fiancé or a male relative is quite proper. But dinner téte- 
a-tétes with men friends are not always held to be in the best of 
form, though the rule against them is often relaxed in country club 
practice. 

Dress.—The general rules of afternoon and evening dress apply to 
the club as elsewhere as far as men are concerned. Formal club af- 
fairs in any club call for formal dress in the evening both for men 
and women; afternoon dress for men and afternoon calling costume 
are correct for women. White flannels are not out of place for man’s 
evening wear at the country club, where, naturally, the constant 
wearing of sport clothes makes for informality. Yet, while sport 
clothes at the country club require neither excuse nor explanation, 
they do not justify ignoring elemental courtesies. No gentleman sits: 
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down to a tea or dinner in a country club after indulging in any 
bodily exertion without having bathed and changed. Good breeding 
always draws the line between informality and a disordered dress, 


hair and general appearance. 


CHAPTER VII 
CORRECT MANNERS IN THE HOTEL 


The Hotel.—In medieval and eighteenth century France, a great 
noble of the kingdom, when he came from his landed territories to 
Paris, took possession of his own “town house,” his hétel which in 
size and splendor had to conform to its owner’s dignity and import- 
ance. Thus, the hotel was originally a private palace or dwelling, 
and the maitre dhdtel is still the head of the table service in any 
large private as well as public establishment. In this day the hotel 
is a house for the entertainment of travelers and for permanent 
guests who make it their home, a place where well-bred people come 
in contact; and hence it has a code of manners which the rules posted 
in its guest-rooms do not cover. 

How to Register at a Hotel: A Man.—lf we begin at the begin- 
ning, it is clear that the first thing a man or woman does on entering 
a hotel is to register. Those who have never stopped at a hotel might 
bear in mind that when, either as they step from their taxi or enter 
the lobby, the doorman or bell-boy who attempts to take handbag or 
suit-case does not—in this instance—intend to rob them. It is merely 
his duty to do this. The rule of registry is fixed and simple: one 
signs as when signing a check: Frederick Towne or Frederick L. 
Towne, however the name is usually signed, without street or street 
number, followed by the name of city or town, New York, Los 
Angeles or Meadville, as the case may be. 

When you have registered the clerk hands the bell-boy your key, 
the latter precedes you to the elevator, steps aside for you to enter, 
precedes you in leaving the car when your floor is reached, unlocks 
the door of the room, sets your suit-case on its stand, opens the door 
of the bath-room, trys the lights, lays the door-key on the table and 
is then unobstrusively—if he is a well-trained “bell-hop’— ready to 
receive your tip, which, according to the hotel and the individual, may 
range from ten cents to twenty-five. If you wish ice-water you may 
improve the opportunity and ask the bell-boy to bring it: it will save 
your ringing. Since this is a separate service it calls for another 
tip. 

How to Register at a Hotel: A Woman.—For a woman the process 
is just as simple. Relinquishing her grip or bag to the doorman or 
bell-boy when she steps from her taxicab, she signs the register. Yet 
while a man never writes “Mr.” or any other title, a woman always 
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prefaces her name with “Miss” of “Mrs.” “Miss Gladys Tremaine” 
or “Mrs. Algernon Grey,” stating her city and omitting her street 
address as a man does. A woman at a hotel should never forget that 
she is expected to tip as liberally as a man does. If she slights this 
rule the service received is very apt to dissatisfy. 

How to Register at a Hotel: A Man with a Family.—Law and 
custom unite in demanding that everybody staying overnight in a hotel 
be registered: man and woman, husband and wife and child, and any 

servant brought within the hotel gates. The most correct form of 
entry (as in all cases only the city is put down as an address), if we 
take for granted a family consisting of a father and mother (the 
latter with a maid in attendance), two children in their teens, a baby 
with a nursery governess, would be the following, the names listed in 
the order given: 


Frederick L. Towne Los Angeles 
Mrs. Towne cs . 
and maid si " 
Miss Geraldine Towne ve r 
Frederick L. Towne, Jr. = * 
Baby and governess - " 


When a man and his wife are registering at a hotel the dropping of 
the “Mr.” which would be proper if he were alone does not apply. 
Many men, however, prefer—and they are, if anything, more correct 
in so doing—the following joint signatures: 


Frederick L. Towne Los Angeles 
Mrs. Towne e a 


to the (also correct) 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick L. Towne Los Angeles 


The fact that several small children and their nurse are included in 
a family party does not mean that the individual names must be 
entered. The following form of entry: 


Frederick L. Towne Los Angeles 
Mrs. Towne “ ‘“ 
Two children and nurse * “a 


(the name of a nurse, valet or servant is never registered), is entirely 
correct. 

The Problem of Feeling at Ease in the Hotel for the Lone Woman 
Guest.—A man, as a rule, spends less time in a hotel, in town or out; 
but woman’s freedom of movement is always more circumscribed. 
The inexperienced woman traveling alone is apt to feel at a loss as to 
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how to act and what to wear. Yet her problem is not really a difficult 
one. 

Dress and the Table.—To feel that her clothes are what they should 
be, is more calculated to place a woman at ease than anything else. 
Aside from this, there are only a few things to remember: 1. She 
is not, merely because she is alone, compelled to have her meals 
served in her private sitting room. 

2. No hotel, either in the ladies’ parlors, the verandah, or the din- 
ing-room, is a place in which to display, day by day, elaborate gowns 
and jewels. 

3. She should always wear her hat in the hotel dining-room at 
breakfast or luncheon if in a large (or small but elegant) city hotel. 
While it would be too informal an act to appear hatless in the dining- 
room of a large cosmopolitan hotel, it would be quite correct to do so 
at meals in a quiet country inn. 

4. For breakfast or lunch it is correct to wear a modest suit, with 
coat unfastened (or spotless sport clothes). In the evening the wear- 
ing of a décolleté only half-revealed, shielded by a scarf or wrap, 
with very few ornaments or jewels, shows at once that the guest 
differentiates between the hotel as a public place and the private 
home. 

5. A guest should not forget to greet her waiter with a good- 
morning at breakfast and a good-night when leaving her table in the 
evening. 

6. She should wait to catch the head-waiter’s eye and follow him 
to the table he selects for her. Of course, if she has a choice, she 
may quietly indicate it to the head-waiter. But under no circum- 
stances does a well-bred woman, when she puts in an appearance 
in the ‘hotel dining-room for the first time, stalk ahead and pick a 
table and then complain and argue with the head-waiter should it 
happen to be reserved. 

7. It is well worth her while to secure the best service at the 
table—which is prompted by courtesy and consideration. She may 
ask the waiter for suggestions, but should not ask him whether the 
filet mignon is really tender, or the shad roe fresh. This merely re- 
flects on the questioner’s own taste in choosing a hostelry where such 
a doubt could arise. She should not fuss or hurry a waiter, heed- 
lessly interrupt his other orders, or if some trifle is not to her taste, 
at once summon the head-waiter and complain. 

The Relations with Other Guests in the Dining-room.—A single 
woman’s relations with other guests should be established easily and 
naturally. They should never be hurried. Nod for nod, greeting 
for greeting, answer for question, should be the rule to begin with; 
and a magazine or a book will help to while away time between 
courses at the table, and prevent that dreadful feeling of having 
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nothing to accupy the attention which always assails a stranger in a 
strange place. When, in the course of a few days, in the country or 
watering-place hotel, she has met and talked informally with other 
guests on the tennis-court, golf-links or beach, she very probably will 
be asked to join a party at lunch or at dinner. If she accepts she 
must show that she is only “visiting” by making it a point to appear at 
her own table for the following meal. In general, hotel conversational 
two-somes with a man in the dining-room should be avoided by a 
woman alone in a hotel. She should not permit a man acquaintance 
to eat with her @ deux, since it would at once give rise to gossip. 
This, of course, does not apply to verandah chats, etc. 

The Hotel Menu and How to Choose from It-——The word menu, 
accepted synonym for bill of fare, is derived from the Latin minuere, 
“to diminish.” But it does not seem to do justice to its derivation, 
since its tendency is to increase. The hotel or other menu card is 
usually English, with an intermixture of French terms, the latter a 
heritage from the days when the French ruled in the kitchen as well 
as at court. Many people, when confronted with a hotel menu are at 
a loss because they do not know what they are going to get when they 
order. The following represent a typical first-class hotel menu, and 
the sixteen foreign words or phrases checked (*) are defined, to- 
gether with others one is apt to encounter, in “The Handy Menu 
Guide,” which follows the card. 


THE ROYAL PALMS 


NEW YORK 
*Canapé of Ancrovies Crab *Ravigotte 
Cape Cods Blue Points Mattitucks 
Little Necks Cherrystones 
Ripe Olives Celery India Relish 
Pickled English Walnuts Colonial Chutney 
Cream of New Asparagus *Consommé 
Chicken Broth with Noodles Green Turtle Clear 
Cream of Tomato Clam Broth 
Kingfish *Sauté, Meuniére Delaware Shad 
Boston Schrod Finnan Haddie Porgies 


Curry of Shrimps, Rice *Indienne 


Braised Ox-Joints, *Jardiniére 
Minced Chicken *a4 la King 
Deviled Roast Beef, Grilled Sweets 
Sweetbreads and Fresh Mushrooms 
Breast of Lamb, Breaded, Tomato Sauce 
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Prime Ribs of Beef *au Jus ' Westphalia Style Ham 
Roast Long Island Duckling, Apple Sauce 


Alligator Pear 
New Jersey Fresh Asparagus, *Hollandaise Sauce 
Watercress Romaine Dandelion 
Shrimps, Curry Dressing 
Fried Egg Plant Spaghetti *au Gratin 
Lyonnaise Potatoes Stewed Mushrooms 
Cauliflower Potatoes Sauté Green Peas 

New Spinach in Egg Potatoes *Julienne 

Stewed Potatoes in Cream 

Potatoes O’Brien Baked Potatoes 


Pie Assorted Cakes 
Sliced Pineapple Fresh Figs Ice Cream 


*Camembert *Liedergranz *Gorgonzola 
Coffee *Demitasse Tea 


The Handy Menu Guide* 


A, au, aux, 2 la—For, with or in, mean “in the style of,” “in the 
manner of.” “Lobster a la Newburg” (boiled lobster cut in pieces 
and served with a cream sauce in a chafing-dish) simply means 
lobster “in the Newburg style” 

A moeille—With marrow 

A Vl’ Africaine—African style; negro style 

A Vaigre-doux—Sweet pickles ; with sweet pickles 

A l’Alsacienne—Alsatian fashion 

A VAmericain (¢)—American fashion 

A l Anglais (e)—English style 

A Vanis—With annis-seed 

A lEgyptienne—Egyptian style 

A la Baltimore—Baltimore fashion 

A la brochette—Skewered 

A la cannelle—With cinnamon 

A la carte—According to the bill of fare 


* The menu card of a first-class American hotel usually lists its 
oysters and clams, its relishes, soups, fish, entrees, roasts, cold dishes, 
poultry and game, its vegetables, salads, desserts, and cheeses in English 
but—in all cases there are exceptions, and this English always is qualified 
by French words and phrases. The most usual of these phrases follow: 
yet it must be remembered that the chef of every good hotel is an inventor, 
and in many cases the adjective or phrase with which he qualifies a 
dish represents a sauce or style of serving known to him alone. 
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‘4 la cart du jour—According to the bill of fare for the day 

A la chasseur—Hunting style 

A la Chinoise—Chinese style 

A la Charleston—Charleston style: applied to fried oysters with 
oysters crabs 

A la Créole—Creole style 

A la créme—With cream; creamed 

A la croque au sel—Seasoned with salt only 

A la Diable—Devilled 

A lEspagnol (e)—Spanish style 

A la Flamande—Dutch (Flemish) style 

A la Francaise—French style 

A la Genévoise—Geneva style 

A la glace—Iced 

A la Havanaise—Havana style 

A la Hollandaise—With Hollandaise sauce 

A l’Italien (ne)—Italian style 

A la Juive—Jewish style 

A la Madras—With curry 

A la Marengo—Marengo style: applied to chicken cut in small joints, 
fried brown, braised and served in chafing dish. 

A la Maryland—Maryland style: applied to fried oysters, dipped 
in a seasoned egg and cream batter and fried; also fried chicken 
in Maryland style 

A la Mauresque—In Moorish style 

A la Métropole—Metropolitan style 

*4 la meuni¢re—Served on buttered toast 

A la minute—Taking but a minute to prepare, hence prepared in that 
way 

A la mode—In the current style: Pie @ la mode means pie served 
with ice cream 

A la neige—Prepared with white of egg 

A la New Yorkaise—New York style 

A la poéle—Fried 

Ala Péruvienne—Peruvian style: applies to chicken smothered in 
corn 

A la Russe—Russian style 

A la sauge—With sage 

A la Suédoise—Swedish style 

A la Suisse—Swiss style 

A la Turque—Turkish style 

A la Virginia—Virginia style: especially of chicken—fried chicken 
with bechamel—and roast ham 

Ailerons de tortue—Turtles’ fins 

Anisetie—Anis-seed : anis-seed cordial 
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Arroz con pollo—Spanish: chicken with rice 

Aspic—Cold meat or fish served in jelly 

Au beurre—Buttered 

Au four—Baked 

Au fromage—With cheese 

*Au gratim—In the case of spaghetti, served with grated cheese; 
sole au gratin, however, implies that the fish has been covered 
with crumbled bread before frying 

Au homard—With lobster 

Au jambon—With ham 

*Au jus—In its own meat-juice, or fried in its own meat-juice 

Au mais—With rice 

Au pain grillé—With toast 

Au sel—Salted 

Aux amandes—With almonds 

Aux artichauts—With artichokes 

Aux bécasses—With woodcocks 

Aux betteraves—With beets 

Aux cerises—With cherries 

Aux champignons—With mushrooms 

Aux crevetts—With shrimps, prawns 

Aux crotitons—With croutons (See: croutons) 

Aux écrevisses—With crabs or crawfish 

Aux escargots—With snails 

Aux fines herbes—With parsley, etc. 

Aux fraises—With strawberries 

Baba—A soft bun or cake; baba au rhum—a rum cake 

Bar-le-duc—A jelly named after a town in the Meuse and usually 
served with cream cheese 

Beignets—Fritters 

Beignets de pommes—Apple fritters 

Beignets & la créme—Cream fritters 

Beignets d’ananas—Banana fritters 

Biscottes—Rusks 

Biscuit, biscotin—Biscuit; sponge-cake; a variety of ice-cream 

Biscuits a la cuiller—Small sponge cake 

Biscuits de mer—Sea-biscuits 

Biscuits de Savoie—Sponge-cake 

Biscuits légers—Light biscuits 

Biscuit Tortoni—A particularly rich variety of ice-cream, made with 
crushed macaroons 

Bisque—A thick, rich soup made of meat or fish, especially crab, 
shrimp, lobster, etc. 

Bisque—2. <A fine kind of ice-cream in which crushed macaroons 
or some other crisp cake has been stirred 
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Blanc—White 

Blanc de volaille—White meat of fowl 

Blanc d’euf—White of egg 

Blanc-manger—A jelly made of Irish moss, cornstarch, etc., boiled 
with milk and flavored and served in a mold 

Blanquette de veau—Stewed veal 

Bémbe glacée—A mold, filled with a sherbet or ice with a charlotte- 
Tusse centre 

Bordure—A border (forcemeat, etc.) 

Bouchées—Patties; tarts 

Bouchées d’huitres—Oyster patties 

Bouchées de framboise—Strawberry tarts 

Boudin—A sausage pudding 

Bouillon—A clear, seasoned beef soup (save clam bouillon) 

Boulettes de viande—Meat-balls 

Braisé—raised 

Breton (ne)—In the Breton style 

Bridage—A meat dish (especially fowl) in which the meat has been 
“stitched” or “sewn” together 

Brie—A sort of French cream cheese 

Brioches—Buns, cakes 

Brochet—Spitted—skewered: a skewered dish 

Brochette—A small skewer; @ la brochette—skewer styie, i.e., 
skewered 

Brow de noix—Walnut liquor 

Brouet clair—A clear broth 

Biiche—A frozen dessert or ice-cream in “log” form, served with 
sauce 

Café noir—Black coffee 

Caille—Quail; caille & la cendre—individual quail toasted in thick, 
white paper in hot wood ashes 

*Camembert—A rich French cream cheese 

*Canapé—A dish served in place of oysters at a dinner, consisting 
of quarter-inch slices of bread (cut square, diamond or circle 
shape) dusted with butter, browned golden-brown and served (hot 
or cold) with eggs, forcemeat or cheese. Canapés may be made 
with caviar, lobster, anchovies, ham, etc. 

Carr és—Squares 

Casserole—An earthern pot or stewpan 

Champignons—Mushrooms 

Charlotte—A crushed apple marmalade 

Charlotte glacée—A frozen charlotte russe 

Charlotte russe—Whipped cream served in a sponge-cake filler 

Chateaubriand—A piece of broiled meat from centre of fillet, served 
with red pepper garnish and brown Spanish sauce 
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Chaudfoid—Fowl1 or game served in aspic or jelly with mayonnaise 

Chez-soi—In home style 

Chiffonade—Roast beef, pork, chicken, etc., minced and heated and 
served with rice 

Chinois—Small green orange preserved in brandy 

Civet—Jugged hare 

Cochen de lait—Suckling pig 

Compote—Stewed fruit; compote de poires—stewed pears 

Compote de pigeon—Stewed pigeon 

Condés—Paste strips spread with white of egg and almond paste 
dusted with powered sugar and baked brown 

Confit, confiture—Preserves 

*Consommé—A clear soup made of meat, seasoned with vegetables 
and herbs 

Coquilles frits—Fried scallops 

Cotelettes—Cutlets 

Coupe—A cup: a frozen desert served in a cup: chestnut coupe 

Coupe St.-Jaques—Lemon ice with maraschino and fruit garnish in 
champagne glass 

Courgettes—Vegetable marrow 

Courgeties a l Americaine—Squash 

Créme—Cream. The word is also used to denote a number of 
cordials; créme de menthe (mint cordial); créme de cocoa (cocoa 
cordial), etc. 

Créme anglaise—Running custard 

Créme bavaroise—Bavarian cream 

Créme. bisé—Chilled cream 

Créme de homard a l’Americaine—Lobster chowder 

Créme frite—Cream fritters 

Créme glacée—Ice-cream 

Créme fouettée—Whipped cream 

Croquet—A hard almond or spice cake 

Croquette—A crumbed and fried meat or vegetable ball 

Crotistade—Fried breadcrust 

Croiite de paté—Pie-crust 

Croiitons—Third-inch slices of bread, in three-fourth inch strips, 
browned in oven and used as soup garnish 

Cuit (e)—Cooked 

Dattes fourrées—Stuffed dates 

De four—Baked: piece de four—a baked cake 

De ménage—In home style 

Demi-tasse—Literally, “half-cup”: small cup of black coffee 

Dijonnais (e)—In the Dijon style 

Emince—Hash: é. de beuf 4 l Anglaise—roast beef hash 

En—The preposition en may also imply “in the style of, like” 
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En bordure—NWith a border (forcemeats, etc.) 

En casserole, en cocotte—Served in a casserole 

En Ecosse—Scotch style: galettes en Ecosse—bannocks 

En papillote—Grilled in buttered paper 

En purée—With a purée; stewed 

En talmouse—In cheese-cake form 

Entrée—Piece of meat between the ribs: a piece of beef 

Entre-céte—A side dish brought in with or before a principal dish 

Entremets—Side dishes. Sweet dishes (pies, puddings, custards) ; 
especially a made dish served after the roast 

Escalope—A collop ~ 

Escarole—Batavian endive 

Farce—A stuffing: farces de grouse—grouse forcemeats 

Farci—Stuffed: farcit & l’Anglaise—stuffed English fashion; farci a 
la Diable—devilled 

Filet—A joint: filet de chevreuil—a filet of vension 

Fines herbes—Herbs, as parsley, etc., served as a garnish with entrées 
entrées 

Flan—Pie. au citron—lemon pie 

Flutes—Cake dough in bread stick form, served with coffee and 
chocolate 

Fondants—Bonbons with a liquid filling 

Frappé (e)—Iced 

Friand—A filled pastry garnished with mincemeat 

Fricandeau—A larded piece of meat or fish served as an entrée: 

Fricandeau de veau au jus—A veal fricandeau 

Fricot—A fricassed ragout 

Galantine—A dish composed of stuffing of minced pork, fowl, veal 
or game, placed in suckling pig or boned fowl and stewed 

Galettes—Cakes 

Gateaux—Cakes: petits gateaux—small cakes 

Gelée—Jelly: g. de groseille en grappes—current jelly 

Glagage—An iced dessert 

Glacé (e)—Chilled or iced; glazed (bonbons), frosted or with icing 
(cakes ) 

Glacé au sucre—Candied 

Gondoles—Gondola-shaped crust forms holding various pastes and 
fillings 

*Gorgonzola—A rich green and red mold cheese, named after the 
village near Milan where it originated 

Goyaves—Goyabas 

Gratiné (e)—Scalloped 

Grenadine—Pomegranate syrup 

Grillé (e)—Grilled 

Gruyére—A yellowish Swiss or French skim-milk cheese 
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Hachis—Hashed or minced: a mincemeat or minced filling 
Hareng—Herring: harengs fumés—bloaters; harengs fendus—kip- 
pered herring; hareng frais—fresh herring 
Haricots—Beans: haricots verts—French beans; haricots blancs— 
white kidney beans 
Haricot de mouton—Irish stew 
Haricot de viande—A stew 
*Hollandaise (e)—Dutch: in the Dutch style 
Hominy aw gratin—Browned hominy 
Hors d’ euvres—Literally: “an outwork.” On the bill of fare, a 
side dish preceding the soup; a relish 
*Indienne—In (East) Indian style 
Italien (ne)—lIn Italian style 
*Jardinieére—The word jardiniére (garden fashion) always implies 
that vegetables accompany the meat dish with which it is coupled 
*Julienne—A meat and vegetable soup 
Kaffee Hag—A coffee from which the caffeine has been extracted 
Kary—Curry 
Koughloff—French for the round German cake known as Kugelhopf 
*Tiederkrantz—A soft, odoriferous cheese of German origin 
Macaroni a l’Italienne—Macaroni cooked in one inch strips, with 
melted cheese and a sauce 
Macaroni & la Milanaitse—Macaroni cooked as above, reheated in to- 
mato sauce, served with mushroom, smoked beef tongue in strips 
and grated cheese 
Macedoine—A marinated vegetable salad, served with French dress- 
ing or mayonnaise 
Madelaine—A French pastry 
Maitre dhotel—Name given a favorite butter sauce 
Maraschino frappé—Orange ice flavored with maraschino 
Mariné (e)—Pickled or soured 
Marrons glacées—Chestnuts preserved in sugar syrup 
Mayonnaise—The stiff salad dressing, receipts for which are found 
in every cook book 
Mazarine—A. cake baked in a mold, centre cut out of cake and filled 
with vanilla ice cream, with apricot marmalade poured over and 
topped with whipped cream cherries and fruit 
Médaillon—A meat or other dish served in an oval form, medallion 
shape 
Méringue—A kind of custard; méringué with custard 
Méringue—A dessert consisting of a shell filled with a cold or iced 
cream 
Mie de pain frite—Fried beard-crumbs 
Mode de sud—Southern style 
Mongole—In Mongolian style 
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Mousse—A whipped or frothed cream 

Mousse au chocolat—Whipped cream with chocolate and vanilla 

Mousse Moscovite—A mousse of foamed white of egg and fruit, 
served with powdered sugar 

Mousselines—Small forcemeats 

Mousserons—Small, rich French mushrooms 

Mousseux, mousseuse—Sparkling, frothing; applied to wines: vin de 
champagne mousseux—sparkling champagne 

Moutarde—Mustard: m. de Dijon—Dijon mustard 

Neufchétel—A_ delicate cream cheese originally coming from 
Neufchatel-en-Bray, in France, and not Neufchatel in Switzerland 

Notsettes—Small filets 

Olla podrida—Spanish. A meat and vegetable potpourri 

Oignons des Bermudes—Bermuda onions 

Oignons d’Espagne—Spanish onions 

Omelette—The word omelette need not be defined, but the following 
varieties of omelet are often found on the menu 

Omelette a l Espagnole—Omelet served in the Spanish style; Spanish 
omelet 

Omelette au rhum—Omelet with rum sauce 

Omelette aux champignons—Omelet with mushrooms 

Omelette aux confitures—Omelet with preserves 

Omelette aux fines herbes—(See: Fines herbes) 

Omelette aux huitres—Oyster omelet 

Omelette Créole—Omelet in Creole style 

Omeletie aux sucrée—A sweet omelet 

Oriental (¢)—In Eastern fashion 

(Eufs—Eggs 

(Eufs a la Caracas—Eggs beaten, with smoked, dried beef, tomatoes, 
grated cheese, cinnamon, cayenne and buttered and creamed in 
chafing-dish 

(Eufs a la Commodore—Poached eggs served in bread rings with 
paté de foie gras purée, Bechamel sauce and truffle garnish. 

(Eufs a la Cubaine—Poached eggs on buttered toast with rice and 
fried bananas 

(Eufs a la Finnotse—Dropped eggs with tomato sauce 

Gufs a@ la fromage—Devilled hard-boiled egg paste with cream 
cheese, served in half-shell 

Gufs a la Murcienne—Fried eggs served on halved tomatoes 

Gufs a& la neige—Whipped eggs 

(Eufs 4 la tripe—Dropped eggs on lobster croquettes 

Cxufs & la Turque—Scrambled eggs on toast 

(Eufs au gratin—Hard boiled eggs, cut in small pieces, filled in green 
pepper shells and browned with milk gravy 
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Gufs Benedictins—Dropped eggs on cold boiled ham served on Eng- 
lish muffins with Hollandaise sauce 

Gufs bouillés—Boiled eggs 

CEufs Mornay—Eggs baked with grated cheese 

CEufs Parmentier—Eggs baked with strained potatoes 

CEufs pochés aux crodtes—Poached eggs on toast 

Palets—Disks or quoits: food served in that shape 

Panné (e)—Breaded; covered with bread crumbs 

Panachée—Mixed, comprising various ingredients. A canapé pana- 
chée includes two ingredients; say might be made up of anchovy 
and caviar; a méringue panachée is one with a varied filling 

Parisien (ne)—In Parisian style 

Parfait—Perfect: an adjective coupled with frozen desserts. The 
difference between a parfait and a mousse is that in the first men- 
tioned frozen sweets eggs and syrups are used and for the second 
sugar and gelatine 

Péte—A paste; a pastry 

Paté d’Italie—Macaroni, vermicelli, etc. 

Paté de foie gras—A goose-liver pastry 

Petits fours—Fancy biscuits: rout-cakes 

Petits pois—Green peas 

Plombiéres glacées—Vanilla ice-cream in paper cases, dusted with 
crumbled marron glacé, topped with whipped cream, and candied 
fruit garnish 

Pommes en cage—Apple dumplings 

Poivrade—A sauce or relish made with pepper, salt, vinegar and, 
sometimes, oil 

Poitrine de bauf—Brisket of beef; braised beef 

Port du Salut—A French after-dinner cheese 

Pot-au-feu—Boiled beef and broth 

Potage—A soup: p. au riz—rice soup; p. aux queues de bauf—ox- 
tail soup 

Potage gombo—Gumbo soup 

Poulet—Chicken 

Poulet Ste.-Augustine—Smothered chicken with bananas 

Pousse-café—Literally, “coffee-chaser”: a liquor served after the 
demi-tasse 

Poussin—Young Chicken 

Printanigre—In spring style (See: Jardiniére) 

Purée—A thick vegetable soup; a sauce 

Quenelle—A forcemeat 

Ragout—A stew or ragout 

Ramequins—Small filled egg tarts 

*Ravigotte—(See: Sauce) 

Réchauffé (¢)—Warmed: warmed over 
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Ris de veau—Sweetbreads 

Rognons—Kidneys 

Roquefort—A mold-streaked French cheese made of ewe’s milk 

Rét, rdti—Roast meat, or a course consisting of a roast 

Rotie—Toast 

Rotie au beurre—Buttered toast 

Rétie sans beurre—Toast without butter 

Salade—A salad. Salade Waldorf, Commodore, McAlpin, Touraine, 
La Salle, etc., is always a special salad invented by the hotel chef 
and named in honor of the hotel 

Salade & la Russe—Pulped tomatoes stuffed with cold chicken dice 
and served with mayonnaise 

Salade Chiffonade—A salad made of green peppers, romaine, grape- 
fruit and tomatoes, with French dressing 

Salé (e)—Salted 

Salmi—A ragout 

Sauce—Sauce: New sauces are constantly being invented: the fol- 
lowing are those most apt to be met with on the bill of fare: 

Sauce a la Provengale—A garnish of mushrooms, Spanish sauce, 
parsley and garlic 

Sauce a la torture—“Turtle” sauce: a consommé base, with mush- 
rooms, truffles, bay leaves, tomatoes, sherry and seasonings 

Sauce Allemande—Made by adding lemon juice and white of egg to 
Sauce velouté 

Sauce aux cufs—Egg-sauce 

Sauce Béarnaise—Made with raw egg yolks taragon, leaves and 
shallots with seasoning 

Sauce Béchamel—A sauce of butter, flour, worcestershire sauce, 
lemon juice, cream, yolk of egg, stock, cayenne, salt, pepper, 
nutmeg 

Sauce beurre fondu—A melted butter sauce 

Sauce blanche—An egg and butter sauce 

Sauce Bordelaise—A sauce based on cooked marrow, Sauterne wine, 
and chopped shallots 

Sauce Créole—A sauce including onion, pepper, salt, butter, tomatoes, 
mushrooms, brown sauce, olives and served with fillet of beef and 
rice 

Sauce Figaro—A Hollandaise sauce to which tomato purée, chopped 
parsley and cayenne have been added 

Ss oe Hollandaise—A favorite melted butter sauce often served with 

s 

Sauce Mirepoix—Mayonnaise, plus minced parsley, shallot, taragon, 
chives, chevril and ‘half garlic clove 

Sauce Ravigotte—A sauce made with egg yolks, chopped parsley, oil 
and seasonings 
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Sauce Soubise—A butter and cream sauce with sliced onions 

Sauce Suédotse—A Swedish dressing 

Sauce supréme—A white sauce with special seasonings 

Sauce Tartare—A favorite sauce including: egg, olive oil, vinegar, 
mustard, salt, powdered chicken, sugar, capers, pickles, olives, 
parsley and cayenne 

Sauce Trianon—A. Hollandaise sauce to which sherry has been added 

Sauce Velouté—A white stock sauce 

Saucisson—Sausage: s. de Lyon—Lyon sausage 

*Sauté (e)—Sautéed; quickly fried in grease; rognons sautés—fried 
kidneys; huitres sautées—panned oysters 

Sec, d sec—Dry 

Sorbet—A sherbet 

Soufflée—A puff; puffed 

Soup aux hutres—Oyster chowder 

Supréme—A supréme is the best portion of any meat: suprémes de 
poulets—breasts of chicken 

Sur planchette—Planked (as of shad) 

Tarte—A tart: t. aux amandes—Almond tart 

Tartelette—A little tart 

Tartelettes a la créme—Custard tartlets 

Terrine—A ragout; potted meat; ¢. de foie gras—A ragout of goose 
livers 

Timbale—A pastry: t. a la Milanaise—stuffed macaroni pastry 

Tourte—(See Tarte) 

Tranche—Slice: une t. de jambon—a slice of ham 

Tranche de lard—A rasher of bacon 

Tranché (e)—Sliced 

Tutti-fruttilt. Literally “all fruits.’ A rich ice-cream with mixed 
fruit flavors 

Vatel—A piquant French cheese named after Prince Condé’s famous 
chef, who committed suicide rather than survive the non-arrival of 
the fish at a dinner his master gave Louis XIV 

Volatile—Little birds (quail, grouse, etc.) 

Vol-au-vent—A pastry served in a hot form or mold, filled with meat 
or fish, and garnished with mushrooms, forcemeats, etc. : vol-au-vent 
aux filets de sole would be fillets of sole thus served. 


Tipping.—A discussion of the ethics of tipping is out of place ina 
practical manual. If you are willing to suffer martyrdom for the sake 
of your convictions, make a practice of not tipping. If you prefer 
comfort and good service on every occasion, and if occasions are fre- 
quent, tip and tip well. A scant or inadequate tip is as bad as ‘none 
at all. In the hotel in particular, women as well as men are expected 
to tip: absolute equality of the sexes (from the point of view of those 
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accepting the tips) is the rule. The woman alone in a hotel should 
never forget to tip liberally and frequently. It will repay her in 
every way to give small tips as she goes reserving larger ones (for 
chambermaid, head-waiter, etc.) until she leaves. 

The general rule regarding the restaurant tip (in a hotel or else- 
where) is well-established and universally known. It seems almost 
unnecessary to repeat it; yet we do so for the sake of completeness. 
In a modest hotel or restaurant, making no social pretensions, a fifteen 
cent tip in general or a quarter tip, if the meal be a larger one, is 
sufficient. At hotels like the Commodore or Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York; the Touraine in Boston, the Blackstone in Chicago, or the Jef- 
ferson in Richmond, however, you cannot tip a waiter less than twenty- 
five cents. You may order only coffee and rolls, but a quarter tip is 
the minimum. The percentage rule (10 per cent of the total amount 
of your bill) does not apply here. Thirty-five or even forty cents (if 
the service has been exceptional) are in place for a meal ranging from 
two or two and a half dollars; and above that the percentage system 
may be applied. 


NOT PRINTED IN THE “HOTEL RULES” 


A lady never receives a male caller alone in her hotel sitting-room. 

When a lady is paged in a hotel drawing-room she should signal 
the page rather than speak, if she finds it at all possible to catch his 
eye. If not, she nods her head slightly when he passes and mur- 
murs: “I am Miss Coutant.” She should never follow the boy to a 
man who may have paged her, but should say: “Will you bring Mr. 
Grey to me here, please?” The page should never be tipped by the 
one being paged. 

A woman who is traveling alone should always engage her rooms 
in advance when stopping at a hotel. 

No well-bred woman haunts the more public rooms of a hotel or 
uses the main entrance for her comings and goings if a quieter en- 
trance is available. 

The use of hotel stationery is preferably avoided. To the woman 
of breeding a hotel at which she may be stopping is merely a transi- 
tory abode, she does not wish to identify herself with it in any par- 
ticular way and therefore uses her own stationery rather than that 
supplied by the hostlery. 

It is well to remember that a maid is just as eager to be tipped as 
a bell boy, though she may not show it so frankly. 

The seaside or country hotel admits of more freedom from con- 
ventional formality than the city hotel. Gloves and hats are not 
worn to the table, though the same woman dining alone in a town 
hotel would make a point of wearing them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE AMENITIES OF TRAVEL 


WE have purposely called this chapter “The Amenities of Travel,” 
for travel should be a pleasure, and not what so many people, largely 
owing to a lack of good breeding and the knowledge good breeding 
implies, make it, a trial. In the end, the enjoyment of travel depends 
more on the fund of kindness, adaptability and toleration which is 
taken along wherever one goes, than on any wealth of clothes or ac- 
cessories of comfort trunks and suitcases may contain. 

Seeing America First—Certain details of American travel have 
already been covered: in the chapter dealing with ‘Correct Man- 
ners in the Hotel”; and in the chapter on “Motor Etiquette,” the 
motor tour has been dealt with. So far as American travel is con- 
cerned, we have still to consider: “Traveling by Train,” and the 
short steamer trip in American waters. 

Travel by Train.—Train travel in the United States, where long 
distances are to be covered, in spite of the fact that fellow-travelers 
spend their time in quarters far more limited than those an ocean 
steamer affords, does not admit of quite the same freedom of social 
intercourse. Men introduce themselves to each other informally on 
the Pullman smoker or diner; and, as on a steamer, there may be 
legitimate opportunities for a gentleman to enter into conversation 
with a lady in connection with some slight service he may be able 
to render her. But, in general, especially in the case of the young 
girl or young married woman traveling alone, greater circumspection 
should be shown. The rules which should govern a young woman 
traveling without an older companion are those of any well-bred 
home. In case of actual annoyance she may always have recourse to 
the Pullman conductor, usually an older man of experience, entirely 
competent to handle whatever situation may arise. Tips are stand- 
ardized: you tip the waiter in your dining-car twenty-five cents after 
each meal, and your car porter receives the customary quarter at the 
end of the trip. Any extra service he may render you, such as pur- 
chasing papers or magazines at stops, sending a telegram, setting up 
a table, bringing water, etc., should be acknowledged by a tip at the 
time, or he should receive a proportionally larger tip when the train 
reaches its destination. 

Because of the unavoidable closeness of contact in the sleeping car, 
both men and women should, and usually do, show the greatest cir- 
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eumspection by not appearing in dress too informal. The question 
has been asked whether it is proper for a woman to appear in negli- 
gée in a sleeping-car aisle. Though it is frequently done, it is not in 
good form. A man should wear coat, trousers and slippers if called 
from his berth in the night. In this connection the great advantage 
of pajamas over the mid-Victorian nightshirt is apparent. In the 
event of a sudden emergency, a collision, a wreck, etc., a man who 
emerges from a sleeping car in pajamas may still, under the circum- 
stances, be considered properly dressed. Why? Because pajamas 
represent the extreme informality of exterior dress and have a legiti- 
mate right to recognition as such. The nightshirt, on the other hand, 
which is merely a modification of the shirt, is the most intimate gar- 
ment man possesses, and does not, of course, exist, socially speaking. 

Traveling by Boat.——On American coastwise steamers traveling eti- 
quette is much the same as that applying to railroad travel. On a 
two or three day run, from New York to Florida, let us say, when no 
particular seat is assigned you in the dining saloon, you tip the waiter 
a quarter after each meal, as you would on the train. There is some- 
what more freedom in drifting into acquaintanceship, yet not to the 
degree practiced on the ocean voyage. Dress, too, is more informal 
jand sport and other informal clothes are much in evidence. The 
deck steward receives a couple of dollars at the end of a trip; and the 
porter or steward who carries the luggage aboard ship and ashore 
receives the standardized quarter on each occasion. Here, as on the 
train, the fact that company is usually more mixed than on ocean voy- 
ages, should lead the woman who is traveling alone, or only accom- 
panied by a maid, to show greater reticence in making casual ac- 
quaintances., 

Some Preliminaries to Foreign Travel—tlf you expect to travel in 
France, Germany, Italy or Spain, let us say, one of the first things 
to bear in mind before you start, is an acquaintance (however slight) 
with the language of the country is of the greatest value. Your own 
patience and that of the natives will be less strained, and you will find 
it easier to maintain your accustomed standards of civility and good 
breeding if you can understand and make yourself understood. So 
prepare in advance: at least get a phrase-book, French, German, or 
Italian, as the case may be; a good grammar and a small bi-lingual 
dictionary. And do not fear to practice conversation on board the 
steamer. Most Europeans, the French in particular, are very courte- 
ous and patient with others trying to learn their language. And, 
strange to say, a Frenchman who speaks English well, usually pre- 
fers, nevertheless, to talk in his own tongue with a beginner, rather 
than in the one he has acquired. Do not forget that the phonograph 
is a great convenience for teaching proper accent and inflection in 
case you wish to study for a few months before going abroad, and 
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cannot easily find a tutor in the place in which you live. It is wise, 
too, to consult friends who have been abroad in connection with what 
you should take by way of luggage for a stay in Europe lasting from 
one to three months, and to follow their advice. 

Passport Regulations——Passport regulations are a deplorable, but 
necessary annoyance. The intending traveler must apply at the Cus- 
tom House for a passport blank. This is filled out in detail—includ- 
ing the applicant’s age—and (unless a previous passport has been 
taken out), must be witnessed and sworn to before a notary public. 
The passport fee is $10.00. Two small photographs taken at the ap- 
plicant’s expense, and which usually present him at his worst, must 
also be provided. One is attached to the passport, the other is sent 
to Washington with the passport duplicate for filing. When, after a 
lapse of a few days, the original passport is returned from Washing- 
ton, signed by the Secretary of State, an important ceremony still has 
to be observed. The passport must be “‘viséed,” i.e., it must be ap- 
proved by the government (or governments, if you are visiting sev- 
eral countries) of the land to which you are going. The fee for a 
foreign “visé,” which you obtain by going to the consulate of the 
government in question, is $10.00 in every instance. Sometimes, 
when an exposition is in progress in some European country, the 
fee is suspended; but the traveler had better not depend on this. 
Waiting in the office of a foreign consulate to have your passport 
“viséd” often involves a great strain on courtesy and patience. 

Getting Aboard.—When you board the steamer a porter or stew- 
ard inquires the number of your stateroom, gets the key from the 
purser, and carries your hand luggage to your stateroom. For this 
service he receives fifty cents. Once you know where your cabin is 
located and have seen your belongings safely bestowed, you go on 
deck to say farewell to the friends who have come to see you off. 

Seeing the Traveler Off: The Friend—The question of speeding 
the departure of the traveler with gifts is a personal one. If you 
are a friend or close acquaintance you may with entire propriety see 
that a handsome “steamer basket” of fruit (you can have them spe- 
cially packed in New York at Park & Tilford’s, Hicks or Charles’), 
or a large box of confectionery, bonbons or flowers is sent to your 
friend well before sailing time. Another grateful gift of the kind is 
the “steamer box’’ of books, which embraces a choice of lighter read- 
ing on deck in the steamer chair. The so-called bon voyage telegram, 
which conveys the sender’s “Best wishes for a happy voyage,” is al- 
ways in good form. The stateroom number need not be given, since 
the passenger’s name is listed, and the steward who sorts mail and 
packages before the steamer sails will see that it reaches your friend’s 
cabin. If you see a friend off in person (remember a formal permit 
to enter the steamship company’s dock and board the ship must be ob- 
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tained several days in advance), do not forget yourself to the extent 
of missing the last call ashore, and cause inconvenience by compell- 
ing the pilot to take you back. 

Seeing the Traveler Off: The Traveler—The voyager’s own role 
at sailing time is not necessarily a passive one. The traveler must 
exercise tact: he must gently but firmly speed his parting acquaint- 
ances and, impolite as the term may sound, “get rid” of them in order 
to gain time to bid farewell to intimate friends and members of the 
family. The traveler’s verbal thanks for farewell gifts should be 
supplemented by a brief note of acknowledgment written during the 
voyage, and mailed on arrival at the port of destination. 

Steamer Life: On Deck.—A modern passenger steamer may be 
called a floating hotel which, by reason of its limitations, is a hotel 
whose precincts none can leave. It encourages greater social free- 
dom than is to be found in the hotel ashore. The steamer deck is a 
combination of hotel lobby and parlors. Living as they do, in close 
and continued proximity, a lack of good manners on the part of 
passengers on a steamers is very evident. The passenger who will 
conform to the following unofficial deck rules need not fear calling 
unfavorable attention to himself or herself: 

1. Do not take possession of someone else’s deck chair merely be- 
cause it is empty. 

2. There are no rules save those of ordinary good breeding and 
common sense to be followed in making a steamer acquaintanceship. 
Some books on etiquette seem to imply that steamship acquaintances 
can be formed only in the dining saloon. A hundred and one oppor- 
tunities present themselves for a man to make the acquaintance of 
some attractive woman traveler whom he desires to meet, in a per- 
fectly natural manner: the wind blows away scarves and paper, which 
must be retrieved; the ship rolls; there is the propinquity of ad- 
joining steamer-chairs. The custom of ocean travel sanctions in- 
formal self-introductions and acquaintanceships. 

3. In making acquaintances, however, remember that they must 
not be forced. If your neighbor on deck receives your conversational 
advances with coolness, you must not insist on making them. Never 
break in on the conversation of two other persons, one of whom you 
do not know at all, and the other only slightly, but who evidently know 
each other well, unless encouraged by them to do so. If you yourself 
are obliged to evade acquaintanceship with a bore or a gossip, do so 
tactfully and politely. It is possible to be elusive and courteous at 
the same time. 

4. There is no obligation to make acquaintances during a steamer 
trip; if the life of the promenade deck brings you naturally in con- 
tact with people whom you feel you might like to know better, and 
they respond to your tentatives, well and good. If, as is seldom the 
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case, you find none who seem worth knowing, a courteous reserve 
will protect you from any closer contact with them. 

Steamer Life in the Dining Saloon.—Given the four actual meals 
which may be eaten in the dining saloon, one spends considerable time 
there during the voyage. The more congenial table neighbors are 
the better. Usually, if you are traveling with friends, or have friends 
aboard, it is possible to have the head steward reserve a table for you. 
And, similarly, if you find your table neighbors not to your liking, 
he can usually arrange a transfer. There is a more unconstrained at- 
mosphere about a steamer dining saloon than the hotel dining-room. 
Not to talk to neighbors is discourteous; and conversational courtesy 
in this instance in no way commits one to subsequent intimacy. On 
most modern steamers small table service is the rule, and what is 
served in the “Ritz” or other @ la carte restaurants which are also a 
feature of the newer passenger boats is not included in the fare, 
but is paid for separately. In nearly all steamers a meat break- 
fast, dejeuner a la fourchette, is succeeded at 10 o'clock by bouillon 
and crackers; while luncheon is served at one. At four tea and cakes, 
or coffee and cakes, are served; and the dinner-hour may be six- 
thirty. It is the custom to dress for dinner, and on such floating pal- 
aces as the “Leviathan” and the “Mauretania,” men and women al- 
ways “dress” for dinner. Women do not wear hats, but good taste 
eschews formal evening dress in favor of the informal for men and 
women alike. The Tuxedo takes the place of the dress suit for men, 
and an afternoon home dress or informal dinner gown instead of a 
formal evening gown is worn by women. 

The Trans-Atlantic Tip—The amounts of the trans-Atlantic tip 
are fairly-well established. Any friend who has made several voy- 
ages abroad could give you the accepted figures, which we list for the 
sake of completeness. 

1. Your room steward or stewardess receives five dollars ($5.00). 

2. Your deck steward, who looks after your chair and steamer 
rug, receives two dollars ($2.00) or two dollars and a half ($2.50). 

3. Your waiter or dining-room steward receives five dollars 
($5.00). If you are a woman traveling with your husband, or are a 
a mother with children appearing at the table, this tip would be 
doubled. 

4. The lounge steward (who provides you with books from the 
ship’s library, writing paper, etc.), smoking-room steward, cabin boy, 
etc., receive two dollars and a half ($2.50). 

5. The bath steward or stewardess (if baths are drawn every day) 
receives the same tip given the room steward or stewardess. 

If the deck steward acts as a dining-room steward, i.e., serves meals 
on deck, he receives a waiter’s tip. 

All special services by stewards are rewarded by proportionately 
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increased tips; and a subscription list is usually submitted by the 
ship’s orchestra (usually for some nautical charity) to which the 
passenger is supposed to subscribe a dollar or two. All these tips 
are usually handed to the recipient during the last day of the voyage. 

Foreign Travel.—The subject of foreign travel is too vast and 
complicated a one for its detailed consideration to come within the 
scope of this work. A few hints which have special reference to the 
subject-matter of our book, however, have been tersely and con- 
cisely formulated and travelers in Europe will find them practically 
useful: 

Some Hints.——Dogs cannet enter England until they have passed a 
quarantine and a special permit has been obtained. Tobacco and 
liquor (save a very limited quantity for personal use) cannot be 
brought in by travelers. Engage your taxicabs through your hotel. 
In general, the less experienced traveler had best—if he has taken 
rooms at a good hotel—utilize its services to the full extent in regard 
to trains, baggage transportation, information regarding the amount 
to tip for special and ordinary occasions, etc. The National Travel 
Club (New York) can obtain hotel discounts for its members in 
many European hotels; the Town and Country Travel Bureau (New 
York) will supply London shopping booklets to all travelers who 
apply to it before sailing; and the American Automobile Association 
(New York) will accept blanket deposits from members who are 
taking their cars abroad, which will relieve them of making in- 
dividual “duty” deposits in the various European countries. If the 
traveler wishes to approach (and at times, to exceed) American 
standards of comfort, he now should travel first class on European 
railroads. 

On your return from your travels, remember that each and every 
item of purchase you have made abroad, must be entered in the cus- 
toms blank given you on the steamer. Every American who is con- 
templating a foreign trip should consult Edward Hungerford’s “Plan- 
ning a Trip Abroad” (Robert M. McBride & Co.), a recent and 
authoritative compendium of all that practical and necessary infor- 
mation regarding present-day foreign travel which is not properly a 
detail of good manners. 

American Women Abroad.—The one essential thing for every 
American girl and woman who travels abroad to remember is that 
men in Europe, generally speaking, have a different attitude of mind 
toward women than that of men in America. They inevitably as- 
sociate the freedom from accepted European conventions which marks 
the independence of the American woman as license. Especially 
where the young girl is concerned, their more exactly observed eti- 
quette in all manners relating to chaperonage, moving about unat- 
tended in public, etc., is apt to lead them to erroneous conclusions. 
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In Europe only the grande dame and the demi-mondaine—in other 
words the two social extremes—can afford to ignore the accepted con- 
ventions. Therefore, lest her character be misunderstood, the Ameri- 
can woman traveling in Europe, especially if she is traveling alone, 
cannot be too circumspect in her conduct in public and in private. 
Liberties in speech, dress and procedure which might be looked upon 
as entirely innocent in the United States, may easily lead the aver- 
age European male to assume false premises and act accordingly. 

And in some cases the European is justified in his attitude. That 
the matter is an important one is evinced by a recent statement made 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick: “An unchaperoned group of girls, sup- 
posedly from our ‘best families,’ recently went with a publicly organ- 
ized party on a European tour. During the entire trip they drank to 
excess, they smoked to excess, and their personal immodesty became 
a scandal to the party.” It is not surprising that American girls such 
as these should unjustly reflect on others, and their ill-breeding and 
lack of restraint expose other innocent travelers to insult. 
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PART FIVE 
THE MATRON AND THE 
SOCIAL ROUND 











CHAPTER I 
AFTER THE HONEYMOON 


TuHE honeymoon, technically the first month after marriage, is a 
period of seclusion during which the young wedded pair are supposed 
to be free from every other duty but living for one another. Some 
learned authorities declare that the honeymoon is a survival of the 
primal marriage by capture, when the original cave-man kept his wife 
in retirement to prevent her from appealing to her relatives for aid. 
Others have cynically suggested that as the moon begins to wane as 
soon as it is full, so does the mutual affection of the wedded pair. 
The important point in connection with the honeymoon is the fact 
that (though in modern practice it does not refer to any definite 
period of time, and may last from a few days to several months), 
while it endures young couples are excused from any duties to so- 
ciety at large and can devote themselves exclusively to themselves. 
Once the honeymoon is over, however, the “honeymooners” must re- 
sume their place in social life and prepare to take up the new respon- 
sibilities and obligations their wedding state entails. 

As a young girl the young matron was more frequently entertained 
by others; she did less entertaining herself. But now, as the central 
figure of a home of her own, she has opportunities of playing the 
hostess hitherto denied her. Formerly when asked out by others she 
could devote most of her attention to enjoying herself; she must now 
make provision for the enjoyment of others. 

The Social Background.—lf a girl has married some man in her 
own community, some friend who has moved in her own circles in the 
town or city from which she comes, her social background has already 
been established, and it is merely a question of her adapting herself 
to it in her new role of wife, hostess and home-maker. She has no 
first steps to take. Her old friends and, in fact, all those who attended 
her wedding reception will call on her as a matter of course as soon 
as she has a definite calling address. The cards her callers leave de- 
mand return calls in two weeks’ time, and (in both cases it is proper 
to ask whether the person called upon “is in’) thus she easily and 
naturally takes her place as a factor in the social life of the com- 
munity. In addition to the friends of her own more immediate circle 
with whom she comes in contact, will be those included in her hus- 
band’s group: his friends and relatives. 

People distrust all that is “somehow different”; they are very ready 
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to resist anything which seems to show a tendency to disparage their 
own social customs, their own little ways of procedure, their own 
standards in the details of social life. If your sister-in-law casually 
remarks: “We have a kind of unwritten law here that forbids young 
wives lunching in public with any man except their husbands,” do not 
laugh scornfully and reply: “Why that’s ridiculous! In New York 
I’d lunch in public with any man I knew well, and no one would give 
it a second thought. I shall certainly not feel bound to observe a 
silly small town prejudice of the sort.” 

That is just the point. You have become a resident of the “small 
town,” let us say, and you expect to take part in its social activities. 
This being the case, every law of good manners dictates that you 
observe its standards and its customs—those of your husband and 
his friends—instead of ignoring them in favor of others which are 
valid in the city or town from which you came, but which you have 
no right to force upon your new environment. For this reason a girl 
who follows her husband to a strange town or city, should make every 
effort to adapt herself in every way to his people. If she is tactful, 
considerate, amiable, and able to avoid making any criticism or com- 
ment which seem to imply that her own original social background, 
its habitudes and customs, are considered superior by her to those of 
her present environment, she will have no difficulty in getting along. 

Getting Acquainted—Aside from the regular channel of call and 
return call, the young wife has other opportunities of “getting ac- 
quainted,” if her husband’s home town is strange to her (or of re- 
viving friendships and acquaintanceships if not). The custom of 
giving entertainments of one kind or another to young couples who 
have just “settled down” is wide-spread. And, little by little, the 
young wife will begin to return this hospitality. It is a good idea, so 
far as possible, to begin to entertain informally. Informal teas and 
parties make it easier to see people “as they really are,” and out of 
the observation and experience thus gained one is able, in the course 
of time, to form a more intimate group of friends. 

The “out-of-town” bride, who comes from a distance will not find 
it quite so easy to “fit” into the new circle which becomes hers 
through marriage. She has not the. inestimable advantage possessed 
by the “home town” girl of knowing every individual figure of her 
social background. The “out-of-town” bride must first learn to 
know theshuman environment which her husband’s social connec- 
tions supply. If she is to be popular and successful, if she wishes to 
find favor and be be accepted quickly and readily as a valuable addi- 
tion to the circle of her husband’s relatives and friends, she must 
show much tact and consideration. In every place there exists the 
tendency to look with a critical and suspicious eye on that which 
comes from afar. It is hum&n nature to do so. 
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And the observance of tact and good-breeding when in the homes 
of others will soon make one “acquainted” with all those in the town 
who are really worth knowing. The word will be passed that you 
are a desirable acquisition for any party and—unless you hold aloof 
from the social activities of the place, which is a great mistake— 
you will not have to do a very great amount of entertaining your- 
self, unless you so desire, and still will be asked out everywhere. 

The rules for “getting acquainted” in such a way as to make a 
favorable impression are few in number: 

1. Show a genuine interest in the interests of others. Let them 
“tell” you rather than you tell them. 

2. Do not think it time wasted to show courtesy to the old, te 
give them the attention they crave. 

3. Never betray by word, glance or gesture the fact that you think 
yourself superior to those about. If you are superior you will never 
think about showing it. 

4. Do not “out-dress” the other women of your circle, even though 
you may have the means to do so. 

5. If there is any tendency on the part of your husband’s relatives 
to treat you with coolness or suspicion, bend all your efforts to over- 
coming it at the beginning. It may save you much unhappiness in 
the future. 

6. Consult your husband’s inclination where your social activities 
are concerned, and whenever possible receive his friends whole- 
heartedly and cordially. 

7. If—and it is quite possible—your husband has a former 
“sweetheart,” a girl whose name has been mentioned with his, and 
she forms part of your social group, the most foolish thing you 
can do-is to treat her with coldness. If—which may also happen— 
she takes every opportunity to draw your husband’s attention to her- 
self, do not be so unwise as to pay attention to it. Do not take your 
husband’s former “sweetheart” seriously and go so far as to take 
your husband to task for something of which he may be innocent. 
There is always the possibility that his interest may be aroused, and 
he may take her seriously too, if he sees that you do. 

8. The church, the local woman’s club or literary society may all 
be turned to legitimate account in “getting acquainted,” and coming 
in closer touch with people worth while and whom you may wish to 
know, if you have no ready-made social background in a community. 

9. Remember always, that in spite of calls made on you and 
parties given you, and societies you may join, you must improve the 
social opportunities offered, since otherwise they will be barren of 
result. 

10. The proverb “The more haste the less speed” is especially 
applicable to any effort made by a newcomer to be accepted as a full- 
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fledged member of the best circles of a community. Be dignified, do 
not “rush” acquaintanceships; show poise and self-control. You 
will gain your object the more rapidly by making haste slowly. 

11. Once you are acquainted and have been made to feel that the 
society of a place has “taken you in,” do not stand too much on form 
and ceremony in balancing the debits and credits of calls and dinners. 

12. Remember that if your means do not permit of frequent en- 
tertaining in your own home, it is quite in order for you to repay 
debts of hospitality (formal luncheons and dinners, etc.) in other 
ways. The small coin of conversational cleverness, of lending life 
and soul to the entertainments of others goes further and is more 
appreciated than anything else. If you carry it with you wherever 
you go, you need not feel in any way obligated, though the meals 
at which you are the hostess are informal and occasional, and 
those to which you are asked are formal and frequent. 


CHAPTER II 
THE HOME BACKGROUND 


QUITE as important as adapting herself to the social background 
of her community, of identifying herself with the social group or 
groups who represent the best manners and the best cultural influ- 
ence of the place, is a woman’s own personal background, her home. 
Not only, especially in the beginning, will she be judged in many in- 
stances by her home background, but its proper development is a 
task that makes for the development of a woman’s self, of her per- 
sonality and her qualities to high levels of attainment. 

The Home Background As It Should Be.—A book devoted to good 
manners can deal only incidentally with architectural and other ex- 
ternal details of the ideal home background beautiful. Houses them- 
selves, in their difference from one another, exclude any exact classi- 
fication. And, after all, a house to a certain degree is a shell. 
We cannot always choose the house in which we live, and a woman 
of the highest culture and refinement may be condemned through 
force of circumstances to live in a house which is vulgarly preten- 
tious in appearance, or mean and shabby-looking externally. Houses 
are in so many cases thrust upon us rather than chosen that it is 
out of the question to base an estimate of breeding or its lack of any 
structural premise of the sort. 

The Outer Shell—Where, however, the means exist to make a 
house externally all that it should be there is no excuse for archi- 
tectural pretense or impropriety. It is always possible to choose 
competent expert aid in designing a home and its surroundings. It 
is always possible to have plans and ideals carried out in a manner 
which combines the beautiful and the practical. Poor structural lines 
may often be corrected, at least to outward semblance. Details of 
upkeep: taste in color and adequate renewal of painting; a well-kept 
lawn; absolute cleanliness and neatness of steps, porch, etc.; these 
and a number of other things will do much to mitigate disadvantages 
of architecture beyond control. In fact, so far as the exterior of the 
house is concerned, it can usually be made to reflect good taste to a 
certain degree, and always scrupulous by neatness. 

Within the Home.—It is within her house, however, that every 
woman has the greatest opportunity for establishing that home back- 
ground in which she should move and live, and which will be sure 
to reflect and set off her own personality to the best advantage. To 
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do this in the most satisfactory manner calls for exact knowledge of 
a number of things, as well as instinctive good taste. For instance, 
if you wish to give the individual rooms of your house a definite, 
individual “period” quality, you should consult works devoted to 
period furniture and decoration. If you wish your table service to 
reflect actual china and silver values, you will have to study china 
and silver in detail. If color schemes and pictures are to attain cer- 
tain standards of taste and fitness you will have to give some atten- 
tion to the elementary principles of interior decoration. The means 
for so doing are easily enough available: such magazines as “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal,” “Woman’s Home Companion,’ “House and 
Garden,” “Vogue” and others often publish special articles on these 
and kindred topics and there are many standard reference books 
available. 

It is a question whether the average woman, much as she may 
wish to have her home interior harmonious in every detail, an ideal 
setting for her personality, and an eminently fitting frame for her 
entertaining, is able to spend time in attending art classes or others 
devoted to decoration, etc. But she can gain much from reading, 
and the intelligent observation of the tastefully planned interiors of 
other homes should supply many valuable hints by which she may 
profit. 

Yet, whether or not one has given intensive attention to the mat- 
ter of home background, certain general rules have a general appli- 
cation: 

1, In decoration and in furniture as in dress, one cardinal prin- 
ciple holds good: avoid the extreme, the eccentric, the introduction 
of some detail of decoration or furniture which the passing mode 
of the moment may have popularized, but which is absolutely out of 
keeping with the decorative scheme or furniture of the room into 
which it is introduced. 

2. Remember, too, that a home background, like clothes, must 
have a certain logical relation to one’s known means. As soon as the 
home is “dressed” beyond one’s means the act might be termed vul- 
gar, as when the person is dressed beyond her means, for in both 
cases the perpetrator is guilty of an affectation which deceives no 
one. 

3. The lines of the furniture, its suitability for what it is intended 
to be, are more important than its cost. The most expensive in- 
dividual pieces, when they represent different and widely dissimilar 
periods, will produce the unhappiest effect if brought together in a 
single room. 

4. Design in china, shape in silver and pattern in carpets or rugs, 
from the standpoint of beauty and effect, are more important than 
quality of material or cost. 
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5. A really good “art” poster, one of the beautiful and artistic 
color-prints from Austria or Germany, which still lead all other coun- 
tries in color-printing, is infinitely to be preferred to a wretched oil- 
painting. On the same principle a really fine etching or engraving 
of a Copley print is preferable to a poor water-color. 

6. It is well to remember that too much furniture crowded into 
a room destroys all the decorative value of individual pieces, no mat- 
ter how fine they may be. It is, so far as good taste is concerned, 
a vulgarity, because it smacks of ostentation. Incidentally, as soon 
as a room appears crowded the impression of restfulness and com- 
fort it should convey is lost. 

7. In every family there are possessions prized for purely senti- 
mental reasons. They may not fit into the decorative scheme of one 
or another room, and still it seems out of the question to do away 
with them. Let us take the case of an old chair with ungracious lines. 
It may have been the prized possession of a grandmother who would 
feel deeply hurt were it to be inconsiderately relegated to cellar or 
attic because it cannot be adapted to the general decorative scheme 
of the home. In such case, it would be better to endure the jarring 
note in furniture than to wound a dear old lady’s sensibilities. It 
would be useless to explain to ‘her that there is no discrimination 
against her chair because it is old, but because it will not harmonize 
with the rest of the furnishings. Grandmother, like the majority of 
older people, would probably associate herself with the chair, and 
think discrimination of any sort implied a criticism of herself and 
her good taste. She regards the old chair with the eyes of sentiment 
and not those of logic. 

8. Avoid too much bric-d-brac. It creates an atmosphere of rest- 
lessness and clutter which people feel though they may not be able 
to say why. 

9. So far as possible, when purchasing anything which is to help 
make up your home background, try to combine usefulness with 
beauty. 

10. If one feels that there is something lacking in the home back- 
ground, that it is not inviting, that it is too stiff, that there is some- 
thing about it which cannot be exactly placed, yet surely is wrong, it 
will avail nothing to fold the hands in despair and moan with distress. 
First one must consider the rooms, one by one, and try to determine 
what is wrong with each. If this reveals nothing, it may be possible 
to consult some friend whose taste can be relied upon to point out 
defects. Often a simple rearrangement of furniture and pictures, a 
change in the lighting, will totally transform a room. A mother 
should not hesitate to discuss such things with her daughters. The 
younger generation is inclined to take a very live interest in all that 
pertains to the beauty cf the home interior. It is socially important, 
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too, for the young girl in society who entertains at home to have a 
proper setting and, as a rule, she is well aware of this. No really in- 
telligent woman can fail to benefit by a study of some reliable guides 
in this connection. With regard to the elements of interior decoration, 
the second section of Lillian B. Lansdown’s “How to Prepare and 
Serve a Meal and Interior Decoration” offers many useful hints. If 
the town or city library contains no works dealing specifically with 
furniture, silver or china, some large publishing house like Bretano’s 
in New York will supply information regarding the best works deal- 
ing with these subjects on application. 


CHAPTER III 


SERVICE 


The Home-Keeper and Hostess 


Tue “still life’ home atmosphere, home background of things in- 
animate, room-lines and wall-schemes, furniture, rugs and paint- 
ings, china and silver, must have a human complement. This human 
background, the service background of a home, is even more instru- 
mental in making it what it should be, in the social sense, than the 
other. 

Service, in the broader meaning of the word, stands for any work 
performed for the benefit of others, and in this sense and in connec- 
tion with the home, would include first of all whatever the mistress 
of a house would do for the comfort, convenience and happiness of 
her family and guests. 

In every home there are things which its mistress alone can do. 
Whether she employs one servant or many, there are certain duties, 
certain obligations she alone can assume. This is her share in the 
“service” of the house, and is distinct from that of her domestics. 

The Home-Keeper.—Very often, before marriage, the young girl 
has been so largely excused by a fond mother from more active par- 
ticipation in the service duties of the home that she is at a loss with 
regard to her responsibilities when she has married. Her most im- 
portant duties in the new sphere of activity are such that she cannot 
well evade them altogether if she has servants, and, if not, must 
assume them in addition to those purely “house-keeping”’ duties which 
will be hers. We will summarize them herewith: 

Service Duties to the Family—The home-keeper must create for 
her husband and family a home atmosphere which breathes comfort 
and ease. Household problems and difficulties, so far as humanly 
possible, must be relegated to the background. The average husband 
unconsciously, if not consciously, looks on their relation as a species 
of partnership. He works hard and intensively to provide and make 
possible the home; she should make it a “home” in the true sense of 
the word. Even when the wife is able to hand over the practical de- 
tail of house management to a housekeeper and servants, she alone is 
able to supply that more subtle something which gives a home atmos- 
phere. And she must do so even when she herself “housekeeps.” 
The wife who stresses her little domestic trials and tribula- 
tions to her husband on his return from a strenuous day at 
business is not giving him the “service” he has a right to expect. 
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Unfailing good temper, an interest in her husband’s interests, and 
the constant skillful and unobtrusive search for interests and recre- 
ations they can enjoy in common will make him appreciate his home 
as his choicest possession. 

With regard to her children, the “service” duties of the mother and 
mistress of the home are even more exacting. She is their constant 
companion during the most impressionable period of their lives, the 
formative period. She should set those standards of manners and be- 
havior which are so much more easily “bred” in children than acquired 
by precept in maturer years. She must see to it that they grow up 
to respect their seniors and each other. She must be careful that 
no selfish preference for one causes unhappiness to others. She must 
teach them that kindness and consideration for others are the founda- 
tion of all good manners. And she must do so while at the same time 
respecting their individuality and without losing their love and con- 
fidence. All this is an essential part of creating a true “home atmos- 
phere,” which, blending with an adequate “home background,” makes 
the true home. The woman of tact and intelligence will find a way 
to solve the problems involved. 


PRACTICAL HINTS 


1. Show your husband and children that reciprocity is the key- 
note of an ideal family life. Every member of the family should 
share in its work and play, its duties and interests, its recreations and 
amusements. 

2. Never confuse purely practical with purely sentimental issues 
in your dealings with your husband. 

3. No matter how well-read or cultured you may be, do not despise 
an attractive table as a concession to the gross and material, and 
thus try to convert your husband to the doctrine that he should be 
ashamed of enjoying a well-cooked and appetizing meal at the end of 
a hard day’s work. 

4. Never let your club life or social activities interfere with the 
finest development of your home life. 

5. Never feel that you are under “obligations” to your husband, 
that he “supports” you in any charitable sense of the word, if you 
provide for him a consistently agreeable home atmosphere. Whether 
the actual work of the household is done by yourself or by others is 
aside from the question. If your “service” provides the home atmos- 
phere described, you have done your duty by him as a partner. 

6. No matter by whom the necessary manual labor in the home is 
performed, systematize and divide it as carefully as possible to save 
xredless motion, effort and friction. 

7. It is always possible to find time to learn some particular thing 
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if you are determined to do so. Schumann-Heink studied and prac- 
ticed her opera roles while cooking her children’s dinner. 

8. Avoid scolding. 

9. A foolish convention takes for granted that mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law are natural antagonists. If you are an intelligent 
daughter-in-law this need not be so. Suppress all tendency to jealousy, 
borrow and use your mother-in-law’s favorite recipes for your hus- 
band’s favorits dishes and desserts, make her welcome in your home, 
and if she wants to “do things” to help you, encourage instead of dis- 
courage her. 

Service Duties of the Mistress of a House to Guests —Your duties 
as a hostess to the guests whom you may entertain in your home are 
service duties which, like those you owe your family, you alone can 
fulfil. 

The first thing for you to remember in this connection is that while 
you are entertaining your guest must be your first consideration. If 
you are entertaining formally your family life may be said to be 
relegated to the background for the moment. The children should not 
be in evidence. And even when entertaining informally, if children 
appear it should be only incidentally. For the time being you should 
feel with regard to your guests what the Spaniard says to his: “You 
are in your house.” 

“Entertaining” guests, let us say at luncheon or dinner, means 
more than getting them safely to the table and serving food. Despite 
Brillat-Savarin’s statement that “The discovery of a new dish confers 
more happiness on the human race than the discovery of a star,” the 
mere consumption of delectable dishes, old or new, is not the sole ob- 
ject of a social meal. And the intelligent woman will not place her 
entire reliance on entrées, roasts and deserts in trying to establish her 
reputation as a hostess. To quote the famous French epicure once 
more: “The host (or hostess) who gives no personal heed to the 
dinner to which he, or she) invites friends, is not worthy of having 
friends.” This is true enough, perhaps, but a hostess must give 
personal attention to more than the dinner itself. She must see that 
her guests are wisely chosen and well paired; she must, if necessary, 
be able to keep the conversational ball rolling, or deftly turn it away 
from undesirable topics; she must try to make every moment of the 


meal interesting, And what applies to meals, applies to every form 
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of entertainment within the home as well. 

The art of the successful hostess lies in the fact that she never 
lets time hang heavy on the hands of her guests. She must cultivate 
a good memory: that quality of instantly identifying a face once 
seen, said to have been possessed by Cesar and Napoleon, who were 
suppossed to have known the name of every one of their soldiers, 
should be hers. An intelligent hostess who is entertaining certain 
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guests for the first time makes an effort to acquaint herself in advance 
with their background, their interests, their prejudices, their predi- 
lections. Thus equipped she will be able at once to make them feel 
at home, pleased with the compliment implied by this knowledge of 
their tastes and inclinations. 

In essence this was the art of the women of the French salons. 
The French salons, the Paris drawing-rooms in which, at certain 
specified times, distinguished women entertained a group of noted 
persons, came into existence in the seventeenth century and prac- 
tically died out at the end of the nineteenth, though there are still 
Parisian drawing-rooms te which the term salon might be applied. 
The salon has never been successfully transplanted. It represented 
the triumph of some particularly gifted woman, a Mme. Récamier or 
Roland, a Mme. Vignée Le Brun or a Princess Lieven, in bringing 
together for a harmonious exchange of thought and witty conversa- 
tion men and women prominent in the artistic, literary, scientific and 
social life of the day. The difference between the hostess who was 
identified with a successfull salon and the lion-hunting” hostess of 
the present day rests mainly in the fact that the “lions’’of the salons 
did not need to be hunted, they were glad to seek out their hostess of 
their own accord on the days when she received. 

Though for various reasons the average American hostess need not 
try to develop a salon in the French sense of the term, she may with 
profit borrow the ideas which made the French salons what they 
were—the preferred meeting-place of the most interesting people of 
the community. 

The secret, if it may be called one, of making entertaining of 
every kind distinctive lies in studying individual guests and forecast- 
ing their reactions when brought together. If unobtrusive tact is 
used to encourage each individual to express himself or herself 
naturally and without constraint, if those are brought together who 
may have interests in common, if none are neglected or overlooked, 
in a word, if things are so managed that the guests entertain them- 
selves, then any lady may receive the credit for being an ideal hostess. 
For, in spite of the fact that a hostess must direct, must control, 
she must never appear to dominate. 

Too many women, when entertaining, work too hard and too ob- 
viously at keeping their guests “entertained,” and thus defeat their 
object. Anything savoring of strain or effort on the part of a hostess 
throws a pall over a social occasion. No matter how much concen- 
trated attention a hostess may have to devote to keeping a party 
“going,” it should never be noticeable. And, if she is skilful in the ) 
handling of her individual human factors or groups in the game of 
entertaining, if she brings into touch those who are likely to find each | 
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other interesting, who may be sympathetically inclined to each other, | 
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she may safely leave the burden of entertainment to them—they will 
interest and entertain each other without conscious volition, and 
credit is due the hostess who accomplishes this result. The hostess 
whose guests always go to her home confident that they will have a 
“good time” is sure to be one who bears these points in mind. The 
ideal hostess: 

1. Never shows that she is bored, indifferent or uninterested. 

2. She “plays up” her guests instead of herself. 
3. She always gives her undivided attention—though but for a 
moment—to the individual guest with whom she is talking. 

4. She is never caustic. 
' 5. She never brings together under her roof persons who might 
naturally be antagonistic, persons who are known to be at odds, 
husbands or wives who are divorced and their former matrimonial 
‘partners, and those whom she would not wish to vouch for socially, 

These and the consideration previously mentioned apply whether 
entertaining often or occasionally, formally or informally. 





CHAPTER LV, 


SERVICE 


Servants and Their Duties 


In intimate connection with the “service” duties the home-maker 
and hostess owes her family and guests, are the “‘service” duties of 
those who assist her in~making her home life and her entertaining 
ali that it should be. One point should never be forgotten: whether 
there are no servants (in which case one should spare strength and 
energy for more difficult domestic duties by using mechanical aids, 
whenever possible, to perform tiring routine work), or whether there 
is a full staff of servants, essentials are the same. 

The Woman Without Servants ——The woman without servants need 
not feel that she is necessarily deprived of social intercourse, or that 
she need suffer in social standing as a consequence of the fact. There 
is nothing derogatory in answering your own door-bell if there is na 
servant to answer it. But, forthe woman who wishes to “keep up,” 
it is unintelligent for her to wear herself out with menial tasks, to 
coarsen and redden her hands with constant dish-washing, etc.. 
when “mechanical servants” may so readily relieve her of these 
tasks. 

For house-cleaning, naturally, a scrub-woman would have to be 
called in, and if washing is to be done at home the most efficient and 
least expensive way is to have an electric washing-machine, and once 
a week engage a laundress to operate it. An electrical dish-washer 
will save a woman’s hands (or, if electricity is not available, a 
“faucet dish-washer’—a faucet brush with a superimposed “soap- 
box,” attached to a hose and fitted to the water faucet in connection 
with a wire basket drainer, may be used). Fireless cookers, the 
electric iron, the vacuum cleaner and countless other contrivances 
will lessen the wear and tear of the daily grind, conserve patience and 
energy, and allow more time to be given to other, social details. 

In this connection it is worth remembering that if one wishes to 
serve a meal in an attractive manner and there is no servant to act 
as waitress, a light dinner wagon or a small serving table on castors 
will save many steps. This, together with a servette in the middle of 
the table, within reach of every guest who may want cream or sugar, 
butter or bread, water, etc., is another valuable mechanical aid. 
The used plates are removed on the serving table and the courses 
brought in on it. 
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The Woman with One Servant.—A comparatively recent develop- 
ment is the “visiting housekeeper,” who for a moderate fee enters a 
house without (and even with) servants as an expert advisor, and 
shows the young wife, and would-be-hostess how to plan her house- 
hold work (or that of her servants), her buying, and all the details 
of her domestic economy to the best advantage for herself and her 
family. 

The first thing for the woman with one servant to bear in mind 
‘is that she must not expect her to perform the duties of an entire 
staff of domestics. If you have one maid of all work, do not try 
_to creat the illusion that you have an individual cook, a waitress, 
a house-maid and a chamber-maid, for you will deceive no one. Like 
all other pretences any attempt to make a single servant play too 
miany service roles, especially in costume, is in poor form. A cook 
cannot be expected to run from her oven to answer the bell or tele- 
phone. The simplest and most natural, and therefore the most 
correct thing to do, is to divide the household duties which have to 
de done between your single maid-of-all work and yourself in such 
a manner that you achieve the maximum of result with a minimum 
of unnecessary motions, and eliminate all that savors of social pre- 
tence. If your single maid is to cook and wait on the table, then you 
must do the housework and answer the telephone. The whole ques- 
tion is one which may be solved competently and capably by the use 
of common-sense. No woman can play the grande dame and impress 
a single servant with any measure of success, and the well-bred 
woman will never attempt to do so. You may not be able to entertain 
as frequently or entertain as many guests at a time as your friends 
who have two or three servants; but your affairs may be quite as 
attractive, and you may be just as popular as a hostess if you adapt 
yourself to the obvious needs of the situation. Certain things, of 
course, go without saying. The single maid, if she answers the 
bell, must always look neat and attractive, and if she waits on the 
table there is nothing pretentious about her doing so in a neat cap 
and uniform. The problem of the single servant is not so much one 
of observing many forms, but of observing well a few forms. 

The Woman with Two Servants—The woman with two servants 
js able to do more in the way of entertaining, and can find more time 
to devote to duties not strictly of a household nature than the woman 
with one servant. But her problem is, nevertheless, one of compro- 
mise and adjustment, for in order to entertain more formally and more 
elaborately in a convincing manner, this staff does not suffice. She, 
pethaps, is more inclined to pretend to “pomp and circumstance” 
than the woman with one domestic, but will be just as careful to 
avoid doing so if she is truly well-bred and intelligent. 
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The woman with two servants does not have to do her own “sery- 
ing” at the table, as is often the case with the woman who has but 
one. Since for the satisfactory table service of any larger number 
of guests two waitresses are required, she must bear certain limi- 
tations in mind. A single competent waitress can serve from six to 
eight persons at a formal luncheon or dinner if she has not too much 
“passing” to do, or too many dishes to pass, This means that the 
hostess must select for her menus dishes which are served complete in 
themselves: canapées, for instance, as entrées, fish with sauce “in 
the dish’; meats accompanied by the vegetables in the plate, or 
casserole dishes. If she bears this in mind her single waitress will 
be able to “get around” and the meal will not drag interminably.” 

The Three-Servant Staff—The three-servant staff is generally 
held to be the one which makes frequent formal entertaining possible 
without disarranging the domestic schedule. Three servants are, 
in fact, the minimum required for formal service in a dining-room, 
which, after all, is the point of departure or focal point of most home 
entertaining. 

The three-servant staff includes, ordinarily, a cook, a waitress or 
butler—sometimes, for some practical reasons the waitress may be 
preferable—and a housemaid. The fact that when she is entertain- 
ing a larger party of guests the hostess can depend on two to wait on 
the table makes it unnecessary to resort to the expedients which the 
woman with a single waitress must adopt. With a three-servant staff 
a woman can divide the household duties in such a way that someone 
is always at the post of service at the proper time, and one maid re- 
lieves the other at her work. In essence this three-servant staff is 
the nucleus needed for a service which lays claims to paying at- 
tention to the detail of more formal entertaining. It does not imply 
by any means that “correct service’ cannot be obtained when there 
are two servants, one servant or no servant at all. It merely means 
that the service may go into greater detail in many ways, and that 
more attention can be given to the guests. You may be quite as 
“correct” when serving yourself, with the aid of your wheel tray, 
as with two waitresses attending. 

Where a butler forms one of a three-servant staff, he usually acts 
as his master’s valet (and does valet service to his guests), waits on 
the table, and is responsible for the silver. The waitress and the 
housemaid usually relieve each other in alternation in attending to 
their respective duties. The dining-room and the pantry are in charge 
of the waitress, as in the silver (when there is no butler), and she 
may be asked to attend to house and table decoration, carve at table, 
and render personal services, though these last are usually discussed 
as a separate issue when she takes her position, for they form no pari 
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of a waitress’s regular duties. The housemaid (chambermaid) is ~ 
responsible for the bedrooms and the bedroom floor; and the cook 
(she may or may not attend to the “ordering”) is responsible for the 
kitchen and all connected with it. 

After the three-servant staff (or that consisting of four servants) 
has been reached, the number of servants employed in a house is 
regulated, naturally, in accordance with such determining factors 
as the size of the house, the amount of entertaining done, and the 
personal convenience or preference of the employer. The following 
list shows the entire servant “personnel” from which a domestic 
staff may be recruited, as the individual employer sees fit. If one 
wishes to make a distinction covering certain individuals in a large 
establishment who, while they properly belong to the “service” staff, 
are not servants in the usual acceptance of the term, the following 
exceptions might be made: 

1. Chaperon or companion—This position implies social equality 
with the employer. 


Zz sPrivates of. social” 
Secretary | 

3. Housekeeper 

4. Governess or Tutor 


Here the actual fact of social 
equality need not confer social privi- 
J leges. 


The duties of the chaperon have already been detailed (See: Part 
Two, Chap. II). Those of a companion differ according to the 
nature of the service rendered the person “‘companioned.” She may 
act as a chaperon for a young widow; as a secretary, a trained nurse 
or merely as an “intelligent listener.” Secretaries are specialized 
“business” employees: they may serve a master or a mistress who, in 
the large establishment, must have had a confidential assistant at beck 
and call. In either case, the entire conduct of busines or social 
correspondence is left to them, and they are responsible for all its 
details. While the social secretary represents her mistress in the 
conduct of all social business outside the house, the housekeeper re- 
lieves her of all that has to do with its internal management. The 
governess or tutor is another specialist whose responsibility is limited 
to the children or growing boys or girls whose education has been en- 
trusted to her or his charge. As a rule, secretaries and tutors are 
considered members of the family, and eat at the same table with the 
family. A governess, who is usually in charge of younger children, 
is more apt to share their meals in the nursery-room or special 
dining-room reserved for them, The whole question of the social 
position within the family and privileges of secretaries, tutors and 
governesses varies, and is not subject to exact rules. 
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THE SERVANT “PERSONNEL” 


The servant personnel proper may include: 


THE KITCHEN 


1. A chef or cook. 

2. A second cook or under cook (in large establishments). 

3. Kitchen or scullery maids (one or more). 

4. A “hall girl” (housekeeper’s room-maid and waitress at the 


servants’ table. 


~ 


THE DINING-ROOM 


1. A butler. 

2. “The first footman,” “second man” or deputy butler. 

3. Footmen (as many as may be needed). 

4. Waitresses. 

5. The pantry- -maid (who cleans the pantry). 

6. “Handy man” (he never enters the dining-room but acts as a 
porter). 


THE HOUSE IN GENERAL 


1. The housekeeper. 

2. The head housemaid or chambermaid. 

3. Housemaids (as many as may be needed). 

4. Parlor maid (responsible for drawing-rooms and library and, 
when there are no footmen, acts as a waitress). 


OUT-OF-DOOR SERVANTS 


1. Chauffeur or coachman. 

2. Second chauffeur (chauffeur groom or riding groom). 

3. Page or “Buttons.” 

4. Gardener (and assistants). 

5. Any other special out-door servants demanded by the needs 
of a large estate or establishment. 


PERSONAL SERVANTS 


1, The lady’s maid (or maids). 

2. The valet. 

3. The nurse. 

4. The nurse or “nursery governess.” 

The preceding arrangement presents the usual divisions of a large 
service staff and their natural heads. But there is no fixed rule. In 
some establishments the housekeeper, in others the butler, is in 
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supreme charge, but usually each supervises his or her own depart- 
ment. The chef or cook may report directly to the lady of the house 
or to the housekeeper. 

The Responsibilities of the Service “Personnel’—Managerial Re- 
sponsibilities—A housekeeper is responsible for the employees of her 
department and their work, just as the butler and the chef are for 
their aids and assistants. The nursery governess and the personal 
maid are responsible directly to the mistress of the house herself. 
The work of the parlor-maid, since coffee is often served in the 
drawing-room, must to a certain degree be synchronized with the 
service of dining-room and kitchen; but the chamber work is carried 
on without reference to it. 

A Butler's Special Duties—In a well-staffed household the butler 
is in his glory. He is a personage: he directs, he orders, he represents, 
but does not stoop to menial tasks. He is a controlling mind, an 
immaculate figure in formal black clothes differing but slightly from 
those of his master, and which emphasize his dignity and the im-- 
portance of his office. Nothing is supposed to be able to overthrow 
the poise of the perfect butler; he is competent to cope with every 
domestic situation which may arise, The keys of the cellar and plate- 
chest are in his hands, and though he may wear neither mustache or 
jewelry, flower nor scarfpin, he dons formal evening dress at six 
o’clock like those whom he serves. He may take chamois in hand for 
a moment to bring out the last perfection of gloss and finish on a bit 
of silver in order to demonstrate perfection to an assistant; he may 
lay a fork on the table to show the perfect angle of placing, but in 
a well-staffed establishment he does no more. Guest trays may not 
ascend stairs until he has passed upon them. Where there are numer- 
ous footmen he himself does not answer the door; even on formal 
occasions, though he be found in the hall, he merely controls the door 
service. He may also delegate the duty of answering the telephone 
to a footman. The butler announces guests at receptions, etc.; he 
announces dinner and tea to his mistress; when dinner-guests depart 
he announces the arrival of their cars. When the master leaves the 
house he holds his coat, but does not himself seize hat and cane and 
give them to him. This would not do at all. A footman must first 
hand them to the butler before the latter can transmit them to his 
master. Of course, where there is no footman the hat and cane 
may be handed to the owner directly. Though the butler may act 
as a valet in a small establishment, he should not be asked to polish 
shoes. The ideal butler has been portrayed in Barrie’s play, “The 
Admirable Crichton.” 

How the Service of Kitchen and Dining-room ts Coérdinated.— 
The chef or cook (responsible for the marketing), plans his menus 
for the following day sometime during the preceding day. The house- 
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keeper or the mistress of the house, whichever passes on the sug- 
gestions, receives the menu-book (including the menus already given 
that same season for comparison) at breakfast, and either approves 
or substitutes other dishes for those selected. When the menu book 
has been returned to the cook, the butler duplicates the menu decided 
upon on a pad, so that the linen, silver and china essential to it may 
be laid out. It is the cook’s duty, together with that of his or her 
assistants, to have every detail of the menu ready to be served, and 
the butler’s to see that it is served properly. Since proper serving of 
meals is within the butler’s province, its discussion will be deferred 
until the following chapter, where it has a more direct application, 
and we will first consider the duties of the remainder of the staff, 

Kitchen and Dining-Room Assistants—While the chef or cook re- 
serves his energies for the preparation of the more difficult and deli- 
cate dishes on his menu, his assistants relieve him of all lesser duties. 
The second cook relieves him of the servant’s meals. Kitchen maids 
attending to all cleaning and washing, care of the fires, setting the 
servant’s table, and any detail work, beating eggs, mixing sauce in- 
gredients, etc., etc., the cook may wish to have done. The “handy 
man,” a link between dining-room and drawing-room, brings the fuel 
for the drawing-room and library fireplaces. 

The butler’s men, the footmen, not only set the table and wait on 
it; they are also responsible for the cleanliness of their special 
portion of the house, from the sidewalk outside to the celler. They 
act as porters, window-cleaners, furnace-tenders and silver-polishers 
and answer the bell. 

Drawing-Room and Bedroom Servants.——The duties of a parlor- 
maid vary in different households. She may relieve the butler of the 
duty of carrying breakfast trays to the bedrooms. She sweeps and 
dusts after the “handy man” has moved the furniture, and she is 
generally responsible for the appearance of drawing-rooms and lib- 
rary. The regular housemaids, who have been given their name to 
the mysterious malady known as “housemaid’s knee,” are responsible 
for ail the detail chamberwork of the establishment, and their work 
is divided among them as the size of the house demands. 

Out-of-Door and Personal Servants—These two classes of serv- 
ants are more directly responsible to their master and mistress, and 
unless it is especially understood that they take their orders through 
the medium of the housekeeper or butler, usually receive them at 
first hand. This applies to chauffeurs, gardeners, and head grooms, 
while the page is usually subject to the butler (who may use him to 
attend to the door or polish the less delicate and fragile silverware). 

Valet, Lady's Maid and Nursery Governess—The valet is the 
personal attendant of the master of the house as the lady’s maid is 
of the mistress, 
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The valet draws the bath, shaves his master and lays out his 
clothes for him in the morning (if the latter feels he must be “helped” 
to dress he helps dress him). He keeps track of his personal be- 
longings, his clothes, ties, jewelery, sticks, hats and shoes, cleans and 
presses his clothes and sees to it that every article of wearing apparel 
is ready for service at a moment’s notice. He packs and unpacks 
bags (his master’s and the guests’), attends to the purchase of tickets, 
etc., while traveling, and is supposed to be available for personal 
service at all times. The valet has no social status beyond that of a 
servant; but since his position is necessarily one of unavoidable inti- 
macy his position may vary from that of a service automaton to that 
of “guide, philosopher and friend.” Where the household staff com- 
prises only three servants, the butler invariably acts as his master’s 
valet, and he may also serve in that capacity in a house with a large 
servant’s staff, 

The lady’s maid does for her mistress what the valet does for his 
master. In addition, however, she must be a coiffeuse and a seam- 
stress. She keeps her mistress’s wardrobe and personal belongings 
and toilet accessories in perfect order and, since a lady’s wardrobe 
is more extensive and its care more exacting than a man’s, her 
duties are usually heavier than those of a valet. In families which 
include several grown daughters besides the mistress of the house, a 
second lady’s maid is usually in evidence, since it would be impossible 
for one to do the work. 

The “nursery governess,” though the phrase is often used as a 
suphuism for “nurse,” is supposed to exert an educational influence 
on her young charges and not be a mere “practical” nurse or nurse- 
maid. She is regarded as a “very present help in time of trouble” 
by all mothers whose social activities do not allow them the leisure 
to devote much personal attention to their little ones. 

Rules of Appearance and Dress—Certain fixed rules control the 
personal appearance of the members of a large service staff. A law 
without exception demands that all male servants be clean-shaven, 
though a suggestion of side-whiskers very closely cropped is per- 
mitted near the ears, and those of the butler may be a trifle more 
luxuriant than those of the footmen. Beards, of course, are out of. 
the question. The rule of the clean-shaven face is strictly enforced. 
A prominent society man, some years ago, happened to see a newly 
engaged sailor coming over the side of his yacht. The man wore a 
moustache! Although, as a member of the crew, the man was not 
one of the yacht’s staff of servants, and would not come in any con- 
tact with guests, the owner was so shocked that he at once ordered 
the captain to have him sent ashore and told him not to return unless 
the offending lip-ornament had been removed. Clean hands, nails 
and linen, and an absolutely spick-and-span appearance at all times 
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ate also essential. The rules of servants’ dress are subject to 
variations. In general, the members of a large staff are attired as 
follows: 


LIVERIES 


1, Inside and outside footmen. 

2. Chauffeurs, grooms. 

3:4)Pages: 

Liveries represent the individual choice of the mistress of the house, 
so far as color and pattern are concerned, and are usually designed 
by a smart tailor in accordance with her wishes. In some cases the 
colors of all the liveries and the motors of a family conform; in 
others the outdoor men wear a livery conforming to the cars, while 
the indoor men have uniforms of another cut and hue. In establish- 
ments where much stress is laid on form, the ordinary liveries may 
be supplemented by “full-dress” liveries, for occasions of special 
state and formality. The “court livery,’ common in Europe, with 
knee breeches, silver buckled pumps and powdered hair, an eighteenth 
century survival, is less frequently seen in the United States. Knee 
breeches are always more formal than trousers, but practically all 
livery coats are swallow-tailed and brass-buttoned, and the waist- 
coats striped. 

The chauffeur’s uniform (even though his master uses no livery 
for other servants) makes a better impression if it matches the color 
of the car (this does not apply to crimson “racers,” of course), and 
leather leggings are usually preferred to long trousers. Secretaries 
and tutors are not obliged to submit to the class distinction implied 
by a livery. 

Women Servants—Waitresses in larger establishments, parlor- 
maids and house-maids usually wear a kind of service “uniform.” 
In the morning plain working skirts (print or cambric) with large 
aprons, in the afternoon plain black suits with small apron, cuffs and 
collar of muslin. The cap is optional. Rubber-heeled shoes are best 
for the waitress, since she must move about noiselessly. A lady’s 
maid usually wears a black suit (or black skirt and white waist) 
with small apron and white linen collar and cuffs. The indoor dress 
of a nurse or “nursery governess” is usually white, and she changes 
to dark clothes for outdoors. Maids are supposed to be jewels, not to 
wear them. 

Valet and Butler—Valet and butler are not “livery” men, The 
valet wears a quiet, dark or neutral-tinted business suit, and the 
butler keeps him company in this respect until lunch-time (or if he 
himself must attend the door). Then he assumes dark striped 
trousers, black waistcoat and swallow-tail, with a black tie. The 
butler, like nis master, dons evening dress at six o'clock. It is 
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always possible to distinguish a butler from his master or one of the 
latter’s guests. He is betrayed by the white tie he wears with a black 
waistcoat. This, of course, a gentleman may not do: white to 
white is the rule for tie and waistcoat, or a black tie with dinner 
coat, even when the waistcoat is white. 

Incidentally, gloves are taboo for the butler and he is debarred 
from pearl studs and may only wear studs of white enamel. These 
little distinctions, as well as the fact that he is denied the use of 
boutonniéres, fobs or watch chains (evening), patent-leather shoes 
and scarf-pins, are worth knowing if you find it difficult to tell apart 
master and man. 


FORMS OF ADDRESS 


A servant says: 
1. To master or mistress, directly: 
“Yes, madam,” 
“No, madam,” 
‘Nes Sirs 
Noses,” 
“Yes, Mrs. Coutant,” 
“No, Mr. Coutant.” 
2. When speaking of husband to wife: 
“Mr. Coutant went out ten minutes ago.” 
When speaking of wife to husband: 
“Mrs. Coutant has just left in the motor.” 
3. When speaking to children of the family directly, no matter 
what their age: 
“Yes, Miss Gladys,” 
“No, Mr. Henry.” 
Nurses and nursery governesses, naturally, always call their 
little charges by their first names. 
4. When speaking to another member of the family about a child: 
“Miss Gladys did not eat her cereal.” 
“Mr. Henry would not wait.” 
5. It is also correct for a servant to refer to “the master” and 
mistress” when mentioning her employers to others. 
6. When a servant answers an inside bell summons she asks: 
“Did you ring, madam?” 
“Did you ring, Sir?” 
The direct form address used by a master or mistress: 
1. For housekeeper, secretary, cook, or tutor 
“Mrs. Farley,” 
“Miss Bonner,” 
“Mr. Calthorpe.” 
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2. For butler, valet, chef 
“Crichton, Yellowplush, Valet,” (the last name), or, in the 
last instance, simply “Chef” or “Chief.” 
3. Other male and female servanis are addressed by either their 
first (mever abbreviated) or last names: 


James White 
Thomas Green 
Augustus Black 
Helen Jones 
Mary a Smith 
Magdeleine Larue 


The use of the surname is the English custom. The excess 
of formality which, according to some authorities, makes 
it a social misdemeanor to address a chauffeur or valet 
directly, seems not alone silly, but uncivil. 

Orders might be conveyed in the following form: 
“Yellowplush, please lay my Tuxedo for me this evening.” 
“Augustus, I shall need the car at nine. Please see to it.” 

Only the ill-bred deny their servants the courtesy of a 
“Please” with an order, and a “Thank you” when it is 
carried out. 

In Concluston—Whether you have one servant or many, the way 
to obtain good service is to remember that cap and gown and livery 
do not turn their wearers into automatons. Courtesy, kindness, allow- 
ance made for the fact that servants are human beings with human 
interests and feelings will do much to prevent the “servant problem” 
from being a formidable one. This is more particularly the fact when 
one or two servants make up the staff. In the large establishment the 
housekeeper or butler is primarily responsible for the smooth running 
of the household machinery; the contact between master and mistress 
and the servant personnel is far less direct. But in the small 
household, where the mistress shares the work with one or two 
domestics, she cannot cultivate an attitude of aloofness with any 
success. She must be prepared to avoid anything that looks like a 
stressing of “class distinction.” Though she need not sacrifice her 
dignity or authority, she must try to “carry on” upon a human and 
more personal rather than on a coldly impersonal or official basis, 


CHAPTER V 
THE FORMAL DINNER 


Tue most elaborate of formal meals, the formal dinner, when served 
in a great house, with every refinement of detail, calls for the larger 
servant staff which has been described in the previous chapter. 
Since the perfect formal dinner on either a large or a small scale is 
one of the most difficult of social achievements, all its preliminaries 
must be carefully decided upon in advance, if it is to be an unqualified 
success. 

A formal dinner may be given in connection with a dance or ball, 
an opera party, a week-end in the country home, an evening of bridge, 
musicale or any other form of entertainment, and its planning and 
giving, step by step, which it is our intention to describe, will give an 
idea of the amount of detail, thought and consideration involved. 


PREPARING FOR A FORMAL DINNER 


1. When preparing to give a formal dinner a hostess selects a 
day, if possible, which will not conflict with the date of any other 
important social event of which she may know in advance, and for 
which some of the guests she has in mind already might have ac- 
cepted invitations, 

2. If her dinner party is to be comparatively small (eight to 
twenty guests, let us say) the hostess will not, perhaps, need to con- 
sult her “lists,” but can probably rely on her memory to select a 
group which would “balance” well, i.e., in which younger and older 
couples, the married and unmarried, the amusing and the congenial 
are all included. In addition she will choose a few alternative or 
“substitute” names of persons who might be asked if others could not 
come, 

3. If her dinner party is to be a large one which will unite from 
eighty to a hundred guests at her table, she usually (after she has 
attended to her own selection) leaves the making up of the remainder 
of her guest list to the intelligence and tact of her social secretary, 
who will study the general lists to that end. 

4. The secretary sends out the invitations on the customary 
“blank” stationer’s engraved form, employed in homes where there 
is much entertaining. The “blank’ form (See: Part Four, Chap. IV, 
“The Demands of the Special Occasion”) which may be used answers 
for practically any species of entertainment, and in it the word 
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“dinner” is written. If the dinner is given for a guest of honor or a 
young married couple, the fact may be stated in a line written below 
the final: 
EEG otateteiatetoters tdins ake ieheloistew's 

of the engraved form, viz: “to meet Gineral Pershing,” or “to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Carter.” It is quite as correct, if, the exact 
wording and linear arrangement of the engraved form be followed, 
to write out your formal dinner invitations on your personal note 
paper. 

5. The formal dinner_invitation is sent out three weeks to ten 
days in advance of the dinner date, and implies a written acceptance 
or regret, unless, in the case of intimate friends, the hostess has 
extended her invitation by telephone and it has been accepted or re- 
jected in the same manner. The forms of declination and regret are 
as simple and direct as those of invitation. Those who accept the 
hostess’s invitation do so in the third person—“Mr. and Mrs. Alton 
Marsden” or “Miss Henrietta Grey”—and use the generally employed 
phrase “accept with pleasure” in so doing. The acceptance may be 
formal, in which case it is written out in six lines on the owner’s 
notepaper, to conform to the six-line arrangement of the invitation, 
or it may be expressed in an informal note. In either case the invi- 
cation should be qualified as “kind.” To decline a dinner invitation 
formally, “Mr. and Mrs. Alton Grey,” for instance (in the same linear 
arrangement) instead of accepting “with pleasure’ would “much 
regret that they are unable to accept” the invitation, or “regret that 
a previous engagement deprives them of the pleasure.” When a host- 
ess is compelled to cancel her dinner invitations she may do so by 
means of a short note or a little four-line notice, the first line giving 
the motive of the cancellation: 

1. Because of death in the family 
2. Owing to Major Henry Coutant’s unexpected departure for China 
3. In consequence of sudden illness 
4. Owing to an unavoidable absence from town 
Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
are compelled to recall their invitation 
for Thursday, the fourth of October 
To make sure of the presence of an eleventh-hour guest to take the 
place of one who has sent regrets, the telephone, for the degree of | 
intimacy usually warrants it, is used. Since the acceptance of an in- 
vitation of this kind, coming at the last moment, is in the nature of | 
a personal favor, the hostess herself usually telephones and says:} 
“Dear Mr. White, could you help me out at dinner tomorrow night?’ 
You would be doing me a great favor, Dinner is at eight and we: 
expect to play bridge afterwards. I do hope you can come.’ 
6. Once the hostess’ knows positively upon whom she may count, | 
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the chef is informed of the number of guests expected for dinner 
on such and such a date. The hostess then discusses the arrange- 
-ment of the place cards with the social secretary and when this has 
been settled, dismisses the whole matter of the dinner from her mind. 
The arrangement of the place cards is the test of a hostess’s ability to 
group individualities so that they will show to the best advantage. 

The Preliminary Service Details—The hostess has informed her 
chef how many guests are expected and the date and time for the 
dinner. The chef's first duty is to plan a menu which will do credit 
to his mistress and himself. This menu is submitted and approved, 
sometimes by the secretary, usually by the hostess, and then copied by 
the butler. 

The Menu.—The general impression is that at a large formal dinner 
a chef exhausts his ingenuity in preparing a vast number of the 
richest dishes and serving them in bewildering profusion. This is 
not the case. Delicacy, variety, contrast are his aim, and the perfect 
menu represents a carefully balanced achievement along lines rigidly 
prescribled. The menu of a very formal dinner would include: 


HORS D'GEUVRES 


Canapés or cocktails with plain sandwiches or wafers. 


SOUP 


At formal dinners, because of the elaborate character of the menu, 
a clear soup is served. Celery, radishes and olives are served after 


the soup. 
FISH 


Broiled fish calls for a heavy sauce; steamed, fried or baked fish 
demand a piquant one. At the formal dinner vegetables usually are 


not served with fish. 
ENTREE 


If the roast is heavy and rich the entrée should be light; if the 


entrée is rich the roast should be a plain one. Extra entrées are to 
be avoided, Patties are always served without rolls. 


ROAST 
The roast is selected with reference to the preceding entrée and the 
salad which succeeds it. (See: Lillian B. Lansdown’s “How to Pre- 


pare and Serve a Meal,” pp. 42-45, for a grouping of roasts with 
their proper sauces and vegetables.) 


SALAD 


The salad may be plain or elaborate. Fruit salads are served with 
thin, unsugared crackers. ep 
¥ 
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DESSERT 


Hot desserts with rich sauces are not usually served at formal 
dinners, their place being taken by frappées with small cakes or 
wafers. 


COFFEE 


Always served with cigarettes and liqueurs, the ladies drinking it 
in the drawing-room, the gentlemen in the smoking-room or library. 

The Table.—It is the butler’s duty to see that that the menu which 
the chef prepares makes its appearance before the dinner guests with 
absolute correctness of detail regarding silver, glass, china and 
service. The fashionably dressed table is complete with a damask 
cloth (on a bare table a lace cloth is appropriate), a centerpeice 
(either a purely decorative silver piece or a bowl or vase holding 
flowers) and shadeless candles. Silver comote dishes or silver 
baskets, varying in number with the size of the table, hold fruits and 
bonbons, and salted almonds are usually served in a couple of large 
dishes, or each guest is provided with a small dish of his own. Two 
feet (from the middle of one dinner plate to that of the next) is the 
accepted distance for laying the individual covers. 

Peppers and salts are set at every alternate place; but butter dishes, 
bread in napkins, bottles containing sauces (Worcestershire, Catsup, 
etc.), vegetable sauces, and bread and butter plates do not appear on 
the table at a formal dinner. 

Not the least important detail in connection with the dining-table 
is the proper arrangement of the place cards. These the butler has 
received, with the names of the individual guests written on them 
and enclosed in envelopes, in their proper order, and when the table 
has been set he places them one by one, beginning with the hostess’s 
card, at one end, and placing the cards of the two most distinguished 
men guests on her right and left; until he reaches the host’s place, 
at the other end of the table, where he puts the place cards of the 
two ladies who are to be especially honored in the seating at the host’s 
right and left. The place-cards are laid on the guest’s napkin. Menu 
cards are infrequently used; sometimes one only is seen at the host’s” 
place, or they are distributed in the proportion of one to two guests. 
They really add an unnecessary detail to an already elaborate func- 
tion, and rob the diner of the pleasant element of surprise by telling | 
him what will come next. The place at the host’s right is always that. 
of the guest of honor—the oldest lady present or a bride on her first | 
post-honeymoon appearance—and the host always takes her in. The 
butler sees to it that two men guests or two women guests are not 
seated together. It is the butler’s duty to arrange the table service | 
in advance so that there will be no delay between courses. The) 
number of waitresses or footmen needed will depend principally on) 
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the menu the chef has planned. If the course dishes are not served 
with special corollary dishes to accompany them, two waitresses 
should be able to serve as many as ten to twelve guests without 
noticeable delay in serving. On the other hand, if the menu embraces 
a number of dishes, every pair of guests may need a waitress. The 
fact that quick and efficient service depends on the character of the 
menu is an important point to be remembered by the hostess who 
can count upon only a single waitress to serve a formal dinner. If 
she plans accordingly, her single waitress should be able to attend 
properly to six or eight guests. At a very large formal dinner, 
at which hundreds of guests are present, the service staff is supple- 
mented by caterer’s men. 

The Arrival of the Guests—In addition to the preparation of the 
table, the butler has other duties. If the dinner is very formal, an 
awning and red carpet must run from the curb to front door, and he 
miust see that it is in place. At the sidewalk he stations a footman or 
chauffeur to open motor doors; another footman he puts on duty at 
the house door so that it is swung open for the guest the moment he 
appears at the top of the steps. He also sees to it that the host’s valet 
and the hostess’s maid are in their places in the respective dressing- 
rooms of the men and women guests. He stations himself in the 
entrance hall, near the drawing-room door before the hostess (who 
“comes down” to receive some ten or fifteen minutes before the 
guests arrive) takes her place in the drawing-room. 

Punctuality is a necessary virtue at a formal dinner no matter what 
hour may have been set for it (an earlier one, say a quarter past 
seven, if the guests are going to the opera, or a later one, eight, or 
eight-thirty, if there is to be bridge or some other amusements). 
There is no fixed hour for a formal dinner at night, since local custom 
varies considerably. 

As the guests arrive the hall footman or butler indicates the way 
to the dressing-rooms, where they are received by lady’s maid and 
valet and relieved of their wraps. As they return to the drawing- 
room door the hall footman offers the men the table diagram (See: 
Part One, Chap. III, p. 37) and the tray envelopes bearing the names 
of the male guests and enclosing the cards with the names of the 
ladies to be “taken in” by them. Then they enter the drawing-room — 
(a wife preceding her husband) and the butler, moving a few steps 
in advance of them, announces them individually,* as “Mrs. Grey” 
and “Mr. Grey.” 


* The names of dignitaries take precedence of those of their wives: “The 
President of the United States” (or Vice-president), “The Secretary of 
State,” “of War,” “the Navy,” etc. “The Chief Justice,’ “The Attorney 
General of the United States,” “The Governor of Colorado,” “The Mayor 
of New York, and Mrs. . . . .” and such dignitaries enter the room 
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The hostess does not compel her guests to raake many steps. She 

stands near enough to the drawing-room door to be able to greet them 
with a smile, shake hands, and as they move on after a pleasant phrase 
has been exchanged she is ready to receive the next guest. The 
butler moves aside after presenting the guests and returns to his 
station at the drawing-room door. Standing not far from his wife, 
the host may present a few persons to each other, if need be, though 
introductions are rare at formal dinners. 
The Dinner Announcement—The butler knows exactly how many 
guests are expected. He has kept track of those who have entered 
the drawing-room and, when he has announced the last guest,* dis- 
patches a footman to inform the chef and to give the order to light 
the candles on the dining-room table. This done, he enters the 
drawing-room (usually by the door which opens from it on the 
dining-room) where the guests are standing and talking, and moving 
up to his mistress bows and says: “Dinner is served.” He then 
takes his place within the dining-room door. 

Order of Entrance at a formal Dinner.—The table diagram is al- 
ready made clear to each guest whom he is to take in and where he 
is to sit. The butler, within the dining-room door whispers “Right” 
or Left” to each male guest entering where no diagram has been pro- 
vided. 

1. The host, with the hand of the lady who is to sit on his right, 
on his arm. 

2. The other men of the party conducting their dinner partners 
in no set order but as chance may dictate. 

3. The hostess, with her hand on the arm of the man who is 
taking her in. 

Before the First Course -—While the guests seat themselves (either 
the footmen or, in their default, the male guests draw out the chairs) 
the butler (who has drawn out his mistress’s chair, or, if she prefer, 
that of the guest of honor) takes his place behind it, where he is 
able to oversee the entire service, intervene at any given moment, 
and be at the direct disposal of the hostess should she wish to speak 
to him. When the guests have settled into place (the ladies removing 


before their wives. In Washington and elsewhere ambassadors and their 
wives are always announced as: “Their Excellencies the Ambassador and 
Ambassadress of France,’’ while a minister is simply heralded as: ‘The 
Minister of Belgium” (or Czecho-Slovakia), as the case may be. Officials 
who are non-executives follow their wives, and titled couples are an- 
nounced as: ‘Lord and Lady,” the “Marquis and Marchioness,” “Prince 
and Princess” so-and-so. 


* No hostess at a formal dinner need wait more than fifteen or eighteen 
minutes for a tardy guest. The late guest must apologize (the hostess only 
rises if it is a woman) and begins with whichever course is being served. 
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their gloves) and have unfolded their napkins, the first course 
appears. 

First Course-—The canapés, oyster cocktails or fruit of this hors 
d’euvres course (unless served in the drawing-room before dinner, 
when it would not be repeated at the table), are served by footmen 
or waitresses in a separate dish placed on the guest’s service plate, | 
while the butler, leaving his place behind his mistress’s chair, makes 
the round of the guests, stopping at the right of each to ask whether 
they prefer plain or mineral water, and filling their glasses ac- 
cordingly. When two waitresses or footmen serve twelve guests, 
the one may begin with the lady on the host’s right, and continue 
serving around the table to the right, while the other begins with the 
lady at the opposite end of the table, and serves on to the right. 
When the hors d’euvres are finished, the used plate is removed, the 
service plate remaining. 

Second Course.—The soup (it is safest for the waitress to bring 
in one plate at a time) is placed on the guest’s service plate in the 
order of precedence already described, and like the plate containing 
the hors d’cuvres, is set down and removed from the right of the 
guest served. While the soup is being served on the right another 
waitress or footman may pass celery, olives, rolls or pulled bread 
(either in the order given or reversed), offering the tray or basket 
(for bread) at the left of the guest. The service plate answers to 
hold celery, olives, though the rolls or bread may be put on the table- 
cloth. When the course is ended, the waitress or footman, stepping 
to the right of the guest carries off the soup plate. With the soup 
plate the underlying service plate, which has been used for bread, 
rolls, etc., is also removed, and a fresh hot plate takes its place. 

Third Course—Fish served hot, like soup, is presented on the 
waitress’s right hand palm on a napkin pad. At the formal dinner 
the plates of fish are usually prepared and served individually, with or 
without accompanying plates for cucumber or some other salad, 
when one is served. In the former case the five or six slices of 
cucumber with a little dressing are served by the waitress, who goes 
to the right of the guest to do so. A separate salad fork is supplied 
with the salad. When the fish course is over, the salad plates are 
first removed, and then the plates which have held the fish. 

Fourth Course.—As a rule the fish is followed by an entrée served 
on individual plates, clean plates taking the place of the used ones of 
the preceding course, so that there is a fresh plate at every guest’s 
place. The clean service plate may be put down with the waitress’ 
right hand, while she removes the fish plate with her left; or the 
empty plate may be put down as the fish plate is removed, and the 
entrée (croquettes, mushrooms, etc.) may be served to the guests 
from the right, from a large dish. During each course, the butler 
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sees to it that the water glasses are kept filled, and where champagne. 
cider or grape-juice and ginger ale take the place of wines, he makes 
the round of the individual guests and pours for them as desired. 
With the entrée the order of service may be varied, if desired, and 
may begin with the lady on the left instead of on the right of the 
host, and continue to be left. 

Fifth Course—In this course, as in the others (the order of serving 
may again alternate, to begin with the lady sitting at the host’s 
right), the used entrée plate is again taken from the service plate, 
and the plate with the roast put in its place. Then the waitress 
(unless potatoes have been served with the roast on the plate) 
brings in the potato dish, spoon pressed down into the potatoes, and, 
going to the right of each guest, helps him. Sauce and individual 
vegetables are served in the same way, unless the guest refuses with a 
nod of the head or a quiet “No, thanks.” In this, as in the other 
courses, when the fork is laid on the plate, as an indication that the 
guest is through, the plate is removed. 

Sixth Course.—Throughout the meal, bread is passed, water is 
poured, extra knives are placed from the right and forks from the 
left, and the salad course which always precedes the dessert course 
(and which may be accompanied by cheese) is served on small plates 
such as were used for the fish course, with dessert-forks and spoons. 
The service order for the roast may again be reversed, and at the 
end of the course, when the salad plates have been taken off, for the 
first time during a meal there are no plates on the table. Salt and 
pepper cellars are now removed on a tray; the cloth is crumbed with 
a napkin or silver crumb remover, the crumbs being brushed into the 
silver tray, and the table is ready for the serving of dessert. 

Seventh Course——The dessert plates are now placed before each 
guest and the standard formal dessert, ice-cream—pie is not served 
at formal dinners—is served. In the formal dinner given in the 
private house the dessert service comprises: ice-cream plate of glass, 
matching the glass finger-bowl placed on it, and under the glass ice- 
cream plate a china fruit plate, one separated from the other by a 
napkin or doily. The dessert spoon and fork are laid one on each 
side of the finger bowl. The guest places the finger bowl on the 
table above the ice-cream plate to permit of the serving and eating of 
the ice-cream, after which the glass ice-cream plate is taken away by 
the waitress. Then those of the guests who take the fruit which is 
passed immediately after the ice-cream, are at once provided with 
fruit knives and forks, After the fruit, bonbons are passed, and these 
conclude the meal at the table. Should a guest by chance use his 
china plate for ice-cream, the waitress merely brings him for his 
fruit and bonbons a fresh china plate in place of the one used. 
These seven courses—unless we wish to consider coffee a separate 
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course—have taken the place of the fourteen courses which were 
once the mode, and the so-called “Russian service’ which has just 
been described, in which everything is served to the guests “from the 
side,” by waitresses or footmen who pass or place it already appor- 
tioned before the guest in individual plates, is the form of service 
usually preferred to the “English” which encourages personal at- 
tention on the part of host and hostess to the needs of the guests, 
and in which the food, instead of being served “from the side,” is 
served “from the table.” 

During the Progress of the Meal—While the butler’s watchful eye 
has been on the lookout for anything which might mar the deft 
smoothness and order of perfect service on the part of waitresses or 
footmen, the hostess—though her guests do not call for as much 
individual attention as at an informal dinner—has kept the con- 
versational ball rolling, and has occasionally “turned the table’ in 
order to do so. “Turning the table” is a recognized social expedient 
for shifting the current of conversation, which may have been flow- 
ing too steadily in one direction, say from right to left, back again, 
so that it will flow from left to right instead. Every second or third 

course, the hostess, if she has been talking to the man on her right, 
will turn from him and begin a conversation with her left han* 
neighbor. Her examples is followed by the other women at the table, 
with the result that by this shift or “turn” everyone is provided with 
a new conversational partner, and the uniformity which results when 
two people converse only with each other throughout a meal is 
agreeably varied. People who are too shy or too taciturn to talk 
should never accept invitations for a formal dinner, for guests, unless 
they wish to appear ill-bred, are compelled by the laws of good form 
to talk with their neighbors. The man sitting next to you may be 
one whom you regard as quite beneath your notice, yet no matter 
what you think of him, you are not excused from conversation. 
(With regard to table manners in general see: Part One, Chapter 
Fit.) 

When the Last Course Has been Served—When it is clear that 
all the guests have finished, the hostess rises, and the first woman 
guest who first notices her do so, rises immediately after her. This 
is the signal that the meal is concluded, and is given by none but 
the hostess, in her capacity as the head of the table. As soon as the 
guest who has “seconded the motion” has risen, the other guests 
rise as well. The men at once offer their arms and lead back their 
dinner-partners to the drawing-room from which they have come. 
When they have seen them seated, the men bow and excuse them-~ 
selves and adjourn to the smoking-room or library. Here they talk 
over the coffee which is served, together with cigars, cigarettes ana 
(possibly) liqueurs, by a waitress or footman; while the women chat 
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over their coffee and cigarettes and (possibly) liqueurs, in the 
drawing-room. It is the host’s duty, after some twenty minutes have 
passed, to suggest that the men return to the drawing-room, where 
the hostess has been dividing her time and attention among the women 
guests as her husband has with the men. The evening, after some 
general conversation in the drawing-room between the guests of both 
sexes, then takes its regular course in accordance with the plans of 
the hostess. A large formal dinner usually implies a performance of 
some kind (amateur or professional), dancing, bridge, mah-jongg or 
five hundred. 2 

At the End of the Evening.—lf dinner is the event of the evening, 
though as already said every large dinner is usually followed by an 
entertainment of some kind, the guests begin to leave by ten or ten- 
thirty, unless, of course, the dinner had been given as a prelude to 
an opera party, when they would leave immediately after coffee had 
been served. When bridge or mah-jongg is to be played there is no 
specified leaving-time. No one can exactly foretell when a game will 
end and guests usually drop out when the game at their particular 
table concludes, and have their cars telephoned for by the butler. 

When there is a dance, there is usually no specified leaving-time. 
Naturally, when a dramatic or musical entertainment or programme 
follows the dinner, the guests would begin to think of leaving not too 
long after its conclusion. Asa rule the guest of honor (the lady who 
sat at the host’s right at the meal) is supposed to give the signal for 
departure, but the rule is one not too strictly observed. The hostess, 
of course, can never suggest that it is growing late. When bridge is 
played, there are usually guests who do not play cards, and who take 
leave of the hostess when the playing begins. 

The hostess’s maid must be in readiness in the ladies’ dressing- 
room and the host’s valet in the gentleman’s dressing-room to assist 
departing guests after they have said “Gocd night” to their hostess, 
and thanked her for having asked them. (The conventional form of 
acknowledgment on the hostess’s part is “Good-night” or “Glad you 
were able to come.”) As the guests pass through the hall the out- 
door man at the head of the steps calls for their respective cars, 
their chauffeurs reply “Here!” bring the motor to the curb and the 
butler, turning to the guest in question, informs him that his car is 
ready. 


THE SMALL FORMAL DINNER FOR THE WOMAN WITH A 
SINGLE WAITRESS | 

We question whether the majority of our readers will be apt to. 
give larger formal dinner parties, with from thirty to sixty or} 
eighty guests, separate tables, and a service which entails an elaborate: 
staff of trained servants. The small formal dinner, at which a single; 
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_ waitress serves six or eight guests does not differ in its essentials 
from the large formal dinner, It may be quite as smart, and quite as 
correct, though on a lesser scale, and really represents a very wide- 
_ spread modification of the more elaborate form, and one which any 
intelligent house-wife can achieve. 

Where a small dinner, served by a single waitress, is to be given, 
the covers are laid as already described; but the ice-water or 
_Apoliinaris is poured and the finger-bowl and dessert service (the 
finger-bowls half filled with water) is laid out on the sideboard before 
dinner is announced. The waitress takes her place at the front door, 
helps the guests off with their wraps, and shows them into the 
drawing-room, and when the last guest has arrived she announces 
that dinner is served, as the butler would. She does not leave the 
dining-room during the meal, save to bring in or take away dishes, 
and stands opposite instead of behind her mistress. The point to 
remember is that all accessories to any dish should be served with 
the dish itself, and not separately. In this connection the divided 
vegetable dish, with separate compartments for various vegetables is 
useful, and when the roast is served, stuffing and potatoes with the 
gravy already poured may be served at once, to do away with passing 
a sauce-boat. The less passing there has to be done, the more 
smoothly and expeditiously the meal will be served. In other respects 
the service does not differ. 


FORMAL DINNER HINTS 


1. Ata formal dinner everything is passed, poured or served by 
servants. 

2. Eat with an eye to the general progress of the course. Do not 
finish with your soup or fish far in advance of the others, or keep the 
table waiting at a roast or dessert. 

3. There is no harm in stealing a glance at a neighbor to see how, 
she manages some intriguing cheese or fruit new to your experience, 
and profiting by her knowledge. 

4. Butter and butter plates are among the formal dinner “nevers ” 

5. Forks are always laid out prongs up. 

6. There are no “second helpings” at a formal dinner, 

7. In the event of there being wine, but neither butler nor wait- 
ress, the host pours for the guest of honor, and pushes the bottle to 
the man next in line, who serves his partner and himself repeats the 
host’s manceuvre. 

8. You may praise food at a dinner en famille, but not at a formal 
dinner. 

9. The competent hostess never hears a crash of dishes behind 
the pantry door, and well-bred guests are equally deaf. 
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10. When a clergyman is numbered among the guests at a formal — 
dinner he should be asked to say a blessing. 

11. If you are a guest do not, unless it is unavoidable, have an- 
other engagement which forces you to leave before dinner is over. 
If you are compelled to leave, your hostess need not rise when you 
bid her adieu, but your host should see you to the door of the dining- 
room. 

12. When a number of other guests have been invited for cards 
or a dance “after dinner,” it is important that the last course is over 
when they begin to arrive. The hostess must be in the drawing-room 
to receive such guests at the hour set. 

13. It is well-mannered to take some portion of any main dish 
when it is passed, whether you eat it or not. 

14. Though you may despise cigarettes and be indifferent to 
cigars, it is considered ill-bred to draw a favorite pipe from your 
pocket in your host’s smoking-room. 

15. Let your conscience be your guide with regard to a dressing- 
room tip. If the maid has stitched a seam with ready needle, or 
the valet done some little service, it is only courteous to acknowledge 
it. 

16. If the dinner is a small one it is quite customary for men to 
leave their hats and coats and women their cloaks with the servants 
in attendance in the hall, and at once enter the drawing-room. 

17. Do not let the problem as to what is food and what decoration 
disturb you when taking a helping of some elaborate dish. Once it 
is on your plate you will soon be able to tell them apart. 

18. At formal dinners carving is nearly always done by the chef, 
not at the table. 


CHAPTER VI 
OTHER FORMAL MEALS 


THERE are, aside from formal dinners, formal breakfasts, formal 
‘luncheons, formal teas, and, in addition, the elaborate supper at a 
ball may be a decidedly formal affair. 

The Formal Breakfast—A formal breakfast (in society the “break- 
fast’? hour is never later than half after twelve though it may begin 
at twelve o’clock) differs hardly at all from the formal luncheon and 
is most often given in connection with a wedding. (See: Part Three, 
Chap. IV, “Wedding Meals.”) 

The Formal Luncheon—The formal dinner is an evening dinner 
party; the formal luncheon is a dinner-party given in the afternoon 
at one or half after, P.M.) and is a favorite form of fashionable en- 
tertainment. 

As in the case of the formal dinner, the luncheon invitation usually 
is expressed on a “blank” engraved form, in which the names of the 
guests, the nature of the event, day of week and month, and the hour 
may be filled in. The invitation also may be entirely written, or take 
shape as a short note, or be telephoned, according to circumstances. 
Formal luncheon invitations are usually sent out a week in advance. 

The formal luncheon resembles the formal dinner in many respects. 
Guests are received, and luncheon is announced as at a dinner, and 
the same order of entrance is observed in passing into the dining- 
room. On the dining-room table the polished wood shows beneath 
the lace or linen centerpiece and the guests’ place mats and, since it is 
a daytime affair, there are no candles. The decorative accessories 
(center épergne, flowers, silver bon-bomieres, etc.) are the same as 
at a dinner. The hostess, as a rule, sets out her most attractive glass, 
china and silver, and the service is practically that of the dinner- 
table, except that individual butter plates may appear, and a smaller 
“luncheon” napkin takes the place of the large dinner napkin. 

Serving a Small Formal Luncheon—The small formal luncheon 
is a favorite form of entertainment and is a possibility for the hostess 
with a limited service staff. If she has no more than eight guests, 
a single waitress should suffice, but if she is entertaining a party of 
twelve, an extra woman could be engaged for the occasion. 

One advantage the formal luncheon possesses over the formal din- 
ner is the fact that it only calls for four or five courses in place of 
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the dinner’s seven. An entirely adequate small formal luncheon menu 
might consist of: 


1. Bouillon (in cups) 
2. Eggs 
3. Chicken 
4. Salad and Cheese 
5. Dessert 

Coffee 


It would be served in the following manner: 

The bouillon (or any Clear soup) is always served in a cup, with 
bouillon-spoon (unless it be jellied bouillon, the spoon is only used for 
stirring the bouillon and for finding out whether it is too hot) on 
the saucer and passed by the waitress. 

The eggs (they may be served in any of a hundred and one styles) 
call for a small knife and fork, on the outside of the service, and a 
small knife and fork for the salad and cheese course should be placed 
next the service plate. If the hostess has salad dishes of the “kidney” 
style, they are quite in place at a luncheon. Many hostesses prefer 
not to mix china and silver on the luncheon table, and use a glass or 
china épergne with china, and a silver center-piece with silver. If the 
luncheon is strictly a formal one, the individual butter plate may be 
used or butter may be omitted altogether. If (as in the more elaborate 
style of formal luncheon), the bouillon is preceded by a chilled fruit 
course, the fruit is already placed on the service plate (separated 
from the service-plate by a doily) when the guests take their seats. 
The tumblers and the individual butter dishes (if used) are properly 
filled and supplied before the beginning of the meal. 

The service begins (often there is no host present at a luncheon) 
with the guest at the hostess’s left, and should alternate with the 
courses. When the bouillon is removed, the service plate is also 
taken away, and a hot plate for the egg course takes its place; the 
eggs being accompanied by hot muffins or pop-overs, if desired. Hot. 
bread of some kind, incidentally, is always a distinctive luncheon 
feature. When the egg-plate is removed a larger hot plate for the 
meat course takes its place. 

In some cases (though it is not really formal and the “Russian? | 
service style is usually employed for the entire meal) the two remain-) 
ing courses, salad and dessert, are served “English” fashion. In that} 
case, the salad bowl with the lettuce unprepared is placed before the} 
hostess on a tray or salver, together with a salad spoon and fork and. 
condiments. Then, while the hostess dresses the salad, the waltren 
brings the cold salad plates to the sideboard and places one before: 
the hostess. As soon as a portion has been placed on it, she takes it 
up and sets down another, serving the plate already prepared to the: 


| 
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first guest at the hostess’s right. Another empty plate is then taken 
from the side-board, the second prepared plate is given to the second 
guest, and in this order all are served. After that cheese-balls (on a 
plate), and pulled bread are brought in on a tray and passed to the 
left, so that each guest may help herself. Hot buttered crackers may 
accompany the cheese instead of pulled bread. 

Before serving the dessert course, the table is crumbed (in England 
custom favors crumbing after the dessert and before the fruit). 

The dessert service (as at dinner) is placed on the table, the des- 
sert, ice-cream or other (with a mousse a spoon only is supplied) is 
served and eaten, and the fruit is then passed. 

When served in the “English” style, the dish of ice-cream or par- 
fait is placed before the hostess with the slicer, and the same order 
of service is observed as with the salad. Then, the finger bowls on 
plates with separating doilies are brought in and set down from the 
right (this procedure—serving the dessert plate and finger bowl in 
two distinct “courses”—though the hostess, of course, then would not 
dish the cream, is correct for the most formal dinner) and the bonbons 
are passed to the left, so that each guest may help herself. 

When the guests have finished their bonbons, the hostess gives the 
signal for adjournment to the drawing-room, where coffee is served. 
The waitress either brings in the demt-tasses on a tray, already poured, 
returning for sugar; or the coffee pot, with coffee cups and sugar 
bowl may be carried in by her on a larger tray, and put down on the 
table at which the hostess seats herself to pour. In that case the maid 
first passes the cups on the tray and then passes the sugar. She re- 
mains in the room to remove the service, and some twenty minutes 
after luncheon has been served reappears with a tray holding glasses 
of water which she offers the guests. Should bridge follow the 
luncheon—in which case the luncheon should not last more than forty- 
five minutes—the waitress, as soon as she has served the coffee, ar- 
ranges the bridge tables, sets the chairs, and places cards and bridge 
scores on the tables. When the guests leave the maid should be in 
attendance in the hall to help them with their wraps. 

An Elaborate Formal Luncheon Menu.—While the simpler formal 
luncheon menu, with its four or five courses is the one most favored, 
a more elaborate menu is possible. The one following is typical of 
this kind: 

Menu 


Grape Fruit 
Bouillon Olives 
Oysters, Manhattan Style 
Brown-Bread Sandwiches 
Chicken Timbales, Mushroom Sauce 
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Little Filets of Beef, Spanish Sauce 
French Fried Potatoes 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Pulled Bread Cheese Balls 
_ Angel Parfait Little Cakes 


Bonbons 
Coffee 


FORMAL LUNCHEON POINTERS 


1. If favors are used at a formal luncheon they may be grouped 
about the centerpiece, with connecting ribbons to the individual 
plates. 

2. A fruit cocktail may be served in the drawing-rom at a formal 
luncheon. 

3. Place cards are proper at a formal luncheon. 

4. Hot tea is never a formal luncheon beverage, and even iced 
tea in summer is not good form at a luncheon of this kind in town. 

5. Too elaborate a formal luncheon is a poor preparation for a 
game of bridge. 

6. Ordinarily the second place of honor at a ladies’ formal luncheon 
party would be the host’s place, were he present. 

7. Avoid “place bouquets” at a formal luncheon; they are not 
good form. 

8. Ladies always wear hats at formal luncheons, though they re- 
move their gloves as at the formal dinner. 

9. Luncheon beverages served during the meal include fruit “cups,” 
iced tea (in summer, in the country home), water, Apollinaris, and 
even chocolate. 

10. Salted almonds and bonbons appear on the table in “set” 
dishes. | 

11. Men guests ordinarily appear in cutaways at a formal town 
luncheon, or in a business suit on a Saturday. 

12. When luncheon is announced, bouillon cups and plates for 
hot dishes should be in the warming oven; plates for salads and ices 
in the refrigerator. 

13. Guests who have engagements elsewhere may take leave of! 
their hostess after a ten minute courtesy stay in the drawing-room) 
after the meal. They simply arise and say good-by, the hostess: 
rising and standing until they have left the room. A guest in such) 
case should always express regret that she is obliged to go. 

14. At the formal luncheon the hostess leads the way into the 
dining-room with the guest of honor, instead of coming last, as at 
the formal dinner. 


| 
| 
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15. In all larger cities cigarettes are passed in the drawing-room 
at the conclusion of a formal ladies’ luncheon. You must let your 
conscience be your guide. 

16. Unless a luncheon is followed by bridge, the guests will have 
left the home of the hostess by ten or fifteen minutes to three. This 
allows for approximately an hour at table and twenty minutes in the 
drawing-room. 

17. At a luncheon where both men and women are represented, the 
entire party may share their coffee and cigarettes in the drawing- 
room or at the table itself. 

18. Women (save the hostess, whose face must not be veiled) 
may or may not wear a veil at the luncheon table. 

The Formal Supper.—The formal supper is a species of misnomer, 
because supper is or should be essentially an informal meal. The 
formal supper, such as the elaborate supper given at a specified hour 
(usually midnight or one P.M.) at a large ball, is really a species of 
luncheon or dinner and the formal element lies mainly in its elabora- 
tion. When a ball supper of this kind is not served at a fixed hour, 
the service is usually uninterrupted, and goes on for several hours. 
It generally follows the five-course plan of the formal luncheon, begin- 
ning with a soup or bouillon and ending with ices, with one main and 
one secondary dish, with vegetables, and a salad. Coffee is served in 
demi-tasses as at a dinner or luncheon. The extreme of lavishness 
is shown when a cold buffet supper is available together with the hot 
“course” supper, and the guest is at liberty to choose which he pre- 
fers. At formal dances both these types of supper are in vogue, though 
the buffet meal is the more popular with hostesses. 


CHAPTER VII 
FORMAL AND INFORMAL TEAS 


Tue formal tea, often given in connection with a dance or a 
“arden party” is the more elaborate sister of the various informal 
teas which form one of the most generally popular types of formal 
social entertainment. The formal tea with dancing given to launch a 
débutante or a recent bride has already been described in detail (See: 
Part Two, Chap. I, “The Débutante”), and what distinguishes it 
above all else from the informal tea is the fact that the hostess never 
pours, nor do hostesses by proxy pour for her. The buffet tea-table 
is either presided over by her butler with waitresses or footmen to 
assist him, or by a caterer and his aids. The formal tea without 
dancing, when it exceeds a certain degree of elaboration (though 
actually a tea) is known as a “reception.” 

A formal tea without dancing may be given in the home or at a 
hotel. In case it is given at a hotel, though favors are not obligatory, 
the “corsage bouquet,’ which is forbidden at the luncheon, is quite 
in order. The head waiter of the hotel should be seen in advance, 
and all details of the meal should be arranged with him. His advice 
regarding menu choices and specialties is usually well worth taking. 
The head waiter should be feed for his advice, and the table waiter or 
waiters for their services in advance, and the meal should be paid for 
in advance as well, in order that on the afternoon of the affair no 
embarrassing financial details come to the notice of the guests. A tea 
of this kind may be given by a group of girls for a friend who has 
become engaged. 

The formal “at home” tea assumes more of a “reception” character 
when the hostess gives it in honor of some distinguished guest—an 
artist, a scientist, an explorer—whom a number of people have been 
asked to meet. “In such case the hostess, as a rule, sends out her per- 
sonal card. Over her name she has written: 


To meet 
Professor Henri Coué 
Mrs. Algernon Horace Coutant 
20 Clarendon Terrace 


Wed. Sept. 12, 
Tea at 4:30 o’clock: 
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At a large, formal reception tea the hostess is excused from pouring 
at the tea-table, in order to receive the guests, and her place is taken 
by two close personal friends who pour for her. Or, if preferred, the 
tea is passed in trays by waitresses. Of the hostesses by proxy, one 
sits at one end of the table behind the tea-urn, the other at the other 
end behind the chocolate-pot. Guests, whether they are or are not 
acquainted with either lady, ask for a cup of whichever beverage they 
prefer (at the tea urn the hostess by proxy will ask whether they 
take it with cream or with lemon and how many lumps of sugar they 
want), and no introduction is necessary if guest and hostess by proxy 
wish to exchange a few remarks. 

The Formal Tea as it May Be Given by the Young Hostess with a 
Single Waitress —It is quite possible for the young matron to give a 
formal tea without too great expense or elaborations, even though she 
have but a cook and a maid as a service staff. If she invites a num- 
ber of guests the refreshments had better be placed on the dining- 
room table instead of being wheeled into the drawing-room on the 
tea-wagon and placed before the hostess, there and therefrom to be 
served. The tea-wagon service is perhaps more fashionable, but it 
is also more difficult of accomplishment with limited service. 

If the tea is set for four o’clock, the maid should be waiting in the 
hall to admit the guests. If it is possible to persuade the cook to do 
so, she should be dressed in a black service suit, with cap and apron, 
and bring in the hot water, chocolate, etc. The rest of the refresh. 
ments served at the tea should have been prepared and be ready to 
serve before the waitress goes to the door. 

The hostess. receives the guests in the drawing-room. When a cer- 
tain number of guests have arrived, she turns to one of the friends 
who has agreed to pour and says: “Won’t you take Mrs. Grey and 
Mrs. Smith and—let me see—the Misses Alwater, Miss Jones and 
Miss Brown into the dining-room to have some tea?” She, however, 
must remain in the drawing-room until all the guests have been 
greeted. Then she may join them in the dining-room and, going from 
one to another, keep the conversational ball rolling. Once everyone 
has been served, she may lead the way back to the drawing-room, to 
the garden porch or into the garden itself. So far as possible she 
should try to introduce all guests to each other. 

The tea-table should display the prettiest table-cloth possible. At 
one end is the tea-urn; at the other the chocolate-pot. The tea- 
service (whether silver or china) calls for a kettle of boiling water, 
tea pot, tea strainer, sugar-bowl, cream pitcher, slop bowl and dish 
of sliced lemon. The chocolate service is complete with the pot of 
chocolate (refilled whenever necessary), a bowl of whipped cream and 
the chocolate cups. 

On the table, between the two services are placed: every variety 
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of sandwich (cream cheese, plain bread and butter, cavier, anchovy 
or lettuce), toasted muffins, crumpets, hot biscuits, and every sort of 
little sweet cake imaginable in silver dishes. If desired, the two 
“hot” bread dishes selected (buttered toast in fancy shapes, perhaps, 
and toasted English muffins, halved and buttered) may alternate with 
the plates of sandwiches. The formal tea never goes beyond bread 
and cake (though it may offer these in any and every form), for as 
soon as it does, and adds other dishes to the menu, it becomes a “re- 
ception” tea. 

On one corner of the table stands a pile of small tea plates, with a 
napkin between each two plates. If the cakes include such as are 
not “finger foods,” that is to say, cakes with cream, or fruit tartlets, 
then a supply of forks should be placed beside the pile of plates. Be- 
sides tea and chocolate, bouillon may be served at a formal tea. 

Other Formal Tea Facts—The formal tea becomes a formal tea, 
according to some authorities, as soon as cards are sent out for it. 
According to the number of guests, as many as four ladies may pour, 
the second pair relieving the first at the end of an hour. Friends of 
the hostess may serve the refreshments when there are many guests, 
even though waitresses assist them (removing used cups and plates 
and bringing on fresh ones), and ladies who pour are entitled to the 
privilege of using large napkins to protect their gowns. The dishes 
of cake and bread may be alternated with others containing almonds 
and bonbons. 

At summer afternoon teas a separate frappé table may hold -a 
frappé bowl, and frozen creams, or punch may be served by a friend 
of the hostess. Paper doilies, incidentally, are not in. good taste at 
a formal afternoon tea unless one is entertaining eighty or a hundred 
guests. The salad has never been grown which may with propriety 
appear on the formal tea-table. 

The Informal Tea—The customary informal afternoon tea, which 
is a regular household institution in many families, is a comfortable, 
chatty affair without stiffness or ceremony, whether it brings together 
a large house-party in a country home or a few intimate friends in 
the town house, or is merely a family affair shared by some friend 
who may have dropped in. 

The point about the informal afternoon tea is that it is served by 
the hostess. It may be served in the most modish manner if the 
hostess has the proper accessories and one waitress. 


AFTERNOON TEA ACCESSORIES 


1. A “nest” of tea-tables: small, low, miniature tables, mahogany 
or glass-topped, one for each person “teaing,” which are placed be- 
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side the individual guests. The largest of the set, or some other table 
of somewhat larger size is for the hostess. 

2. <A “tea-curate”: a tripod basket-tray or stand with three plate- 
set hoops or shelves, the plates holding hot bread, sandwiches and 
cake, in the order given. 

3. Tea cloths for the tables; small tea napkins for guests; doilies 
for trays and baskets. 

4. The large tray for the hostess’s table. It holds everything save 
what is held by the “curate”: tea-kettle of boiling water with alcohol 
lamp, tea-pot, tea caddy and caddy spoon, and strainer, silver tea- 
ball or china percolator, cream pitcher, sugar and slop bowl, and an 
attractive dish containing sliced lemon. It also holds cups and saucers, 
and little tea plates separated by napkins. 

Whether or no your waitress answers the bell, all these accessories 
should be ready for use between three o’clock and half after. As 
soon as a few guests have come in and have been greeted by the 
hostess the waitress places tea-tables beside them and the larger table 
beside the hostess, spreads the cloth, brings in the large tray and sets 
it down. (If bouillon is to be served, she places bouillon urn, cups 
and spoons on another table.) She then brings in the “curate” and 
with that—at a truly informal tea—her duties are practically at an 
end. If any man be present he passes the “curate” to the woman 
present before accepting his own cup and resuming his seat. As a 
rule a sister, daughter or friend of the hostess is present and helps 
serve. But should this not be the case, the guests come over to the 
hostess’s table, receive their cup of tea, carry it back to their own 
tables, return for plate and napkin, help themselves from the “curate” 
and again settle down. 

This would be the form of procedure at a really informal tea. As 
soon as a waitress remains in the room, carrying tea to the guests on 
her tray, passing the “curate,” etc., a touch of formality is introduced 
which largely does away with the intimacy and freedom of utterance 
which mark the really “informal” afternoon tea. It does not matter 
whether the waitress carries in tea-tray and “curate,” one after the 
other (and this tray service is always the most distinctive) or, which 
some consider more “modern,” the entire tea equipment is wheeled in 
on a tea-wagon. The point which draws the line between the formal 
and the informal tea is the presence or absence of the maid. When 
the tea purports to be a simple afternoon gathering without ceremony, 
the waitress enters the drawing-room only when she hears the bell, in 
order to carry out used dishes, replenish the tea-kettle or “curate’ 
and bring in more cups or plates. 
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AT AN AFTERNOON TEA YOU MAY SERVE 


BEVERAGES 


Tea (iced in summer) 
Coffee (iced coffee, as a second choice, in summer only) 
Bouillon 
Chocolate (in summer, chocolate frappé) * 
Lemonade 
Orangeade ~ 
BREADS 


Sandwiches (of every kind) 
Bread Sticks 
Buttered Rolls 
Toasted Muffins 
Corn Muffins 
English Muffins 
Toast or Plain Bread (spread with jam or honey) 
Hot Biscuits (and any other “bread variants” ) 
Crumpets 
Cheese Crackers 
CAKES 


Small Sweet Cakes (of every kind) 
Cookies (and any other “cake” variants) 
Sliced Cake 

Fruit Tarts 

Pastries 

Cream Cakes 

Gingerbread 

Chocolate Cake 

Wafers 


The Outdoor Tea.—As has been mentioned, the afternoon tea, 
formal or informal, may be served out-of-doors, on the lawn or in 
the garden as well as within the house. The formal lawn or garden 
tea is usually a real “party.” There may be dancing, tennis or other 
sports, with an orchestra in attendance, and with lemonade and punch 
tables at which hostesses by proxy dispense the beverages while 
waitresses or footmen pass the edibles on trays. Tea is usually 
poured for guests in the dining-room, but there may also be a tea- 
table on the verandah or on the lawn. The guests sit on camp-stools 
or wicker chairs grouped conveniently about a central table and move 
about at will. At a large affair of the kind guests are received at 
the door as at an indoor affair, and are shown to the dressing-room, 
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or their wraps are taken by the servants in attendance. Their hostess, 
however, receives them on the lawn, wherever she may have estab- 
lished herself. 

The simpler garden or lawn tea is merely a modification of the more 


elaborate one and offers an attractive chance of varying the usual 
indoor program. 


CHAPTER VIII 
OTHER INFORMAL MEALS 


Aut informal meals, more or less imply a larger amount of self- 
service, in some one way or another, and less elaboration, than those 
which are formal. = 

The informal breakfast (at eleven or eleven-thirty), as a set meal 
is comparatively rare. It may serve to bring together friends at a 
restaurant or at a home table, and is usually restricted to a few people 
who know each other well. Or the early morning wedding breakfast, 
when the wedding is a quiet one, may be an informal affair. The 
house-party buffet breakfast, like all buffet breakfasts, especially 
where guests wander in at leisure and help themselves to the food 
laid out on the dining-room table—a couple of hot dishes (bacon and 
eggs, fish, etc.), griddle cakes, cereals or hot toast, marmalade, fresh 
fruit, with a servant in attendance to pour the coffee—is quite in- 
formal. 

The home or family dinner is, of course, the least formal of all, 
and the customs established in connection with it hold good, generally 
speaking, for the informal dinner at which more intimate friends or 
acquaintances may appear as guests. 

If it is served with the aid of a single maid, the host may himself 
carve, and in order that the service may be adequate and uninter- 
rupted, dishes should be selected which are complete in themselves 
that is, which are served together with their accompanying vegetables, 
sauces or gravies). Vegetables, once served, are carried back to the 
kitchen to be kept warm and the hostess rings if a second service is 
needed. The informal dinner is planned to avoid extra service, so 
far as possible, and the roast and fish as a rule are served from the 
head of the table, and the soup, salad and dessert from the opposite 
end. At the informal dinner the aim should be to have few dishes, 
but those perfectly prepared and served as quickly as possible. Those 
dishes which your cook prepares in an especially appetizing manner, 
no matter how plain, are the ones you should serve at an informal din- 
ner, rather than some experimental elaborate cook-book recipe. 

The informal luncheon, like the informal dinner, is a simplification 
of the formal meal. It is of two kinds: the “sit-down” luncheon, and 
the “buffet” luncheon, at which the guests eat standing. The informal 
“sit-down” luncheon merely abbreviates the courses of the formal 
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luncheon, and consists of three or four courses instead of five. The 
luncheon may begin with soup or eggs instead of fruit; or the soup 
and eggs may be eliminated and the fruit succeeded immediately by 
- the meat dish; or the dessert course may be omitted. At both the 
formal and informal luncheon the bread and butter plates, forbidden 
at the formal dinner, may appear. 

The omission of a course or so and the employment of less elaborate 
dishes mark the only real difference between the formal and informal 
luncheon, except—as in the majoriy of informal affairs—that in the 
latter the guests might be expected to be on terms of closer friend- 
ship with the hostess. The hour of the informal luncheon is the same 
as for the formal, one o’clock or half after one. 

At the buffet luncheon the fact that the guests stand and help 
themselves to the food placed on the table in the dining-room gives 
it its informal character. A buffet luncheon may be laid out for a 
large number of guests and not to a few intimate friends; yet it is 
always informal, and the guests, if not intimate friends, as a rule are 
well acquainted with each other, and move in the same circle. The 
menu may be elaborate or simple. The dining-room should be well pro- 
vided with extra chairs. Plates, knives, forks, spoons, glasses, cups 
and saucers should be conveniently arranged on the sideboard; and 
though waitresses may serve coffee, chocolate or tea in the cup with 
cream and sugar from the tray, the male guests help the ladies of the 
party and themselves. Two hot dishes, a salad and a dessert should 
always be served at a buffet luncheon, but there may be a number of 
other informal dishes offered as well. There may be included in 
the 


BUFFET LUNCHEON MENU 


BEVERAGES 

Hot Bouillon 

Punch 

Coffee 

Chocolate (it may be poured from the urn by a waitress instead of 

served in a cup from a tray) 
Cocoa 
SOUP 


Bouillon 

Clam Broth 
Oyster Stew 
Clam Chowder 


served in a cup 


HOT DISHES 


Eggs and other dishes, in chafing dish or on platter 
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COLD DISHES 


Salads (lobster, chicken, shrimp, potato, etc.) 
Aspics, pickles olives, etc. 


BREADS 


Hot rolls and sandwiches of every kind 


DESSERT 


Cakes, frozen creams, ices 


Buffet luncheons may be served at almost any variety of entertain- 
ment: at receptions, dances, weddings—the buffet ball supper is prac- 
tically a buffet luncheon—at weddings, and wherever convenience dic- 
tates the “stand-up” collation as preferable to the “sit-down” form 
of meal. 

The Informal Suppers—With the exception of the formal “sit- 
down” supper at a ball, or a banquet such as a “class supper,” prac- 
tically all suppers are informal, because of the intimate character of 
the meal itself. The informal supper may be said to have two dis- 
tinct forms, if we omit the strictly family supper at which only mem- 
bers of the immediate home circle are present at the table. 

The first type of informal supper, if it takes place regularly on a 
Sunday night when the cook and waitress may have their “evening 
off,” may easily become an institution, and serve as a pleasant excuse 
for “having in” a very few intimate friends. Everything is carried 
in to the table from ice-box and pantry by the members of the family, 
and the simple meal is composed of cold meats and salads already 
prepared (or something which merely calls for heating in a chafing 
dish) while the hostess herself may wheel in the tea-table and one of 
her friends prepare the toast. This supper en famille for an intimate 
friend or so represents the height of informality, with all waiting on 
each other and on themselves, while the absence of servants allows for 
unconstrained conversation. 

Another popular kind of informal supper is the late “chafing-dish 
supper,” often given after a theater party or at the end of a card eve- 
ning. It is informal because, though there may be flowers and candles | 
on the table, the hostess presides over the chafing-dish, and though a. 
waitress may bring in the chafing-dish accessories (tea kettle of 
boiling water, asbestos mat and metal tray, electric toaster, plates, 
napkins, etc.) the hostess or one of her friends may do so instead, 

The rarebit is the piéce de résistance of the chafing-dish supper, and 
every rarebit should have one dominating flavor that casts others into! 
the shade. Cheese soufflées are also popular chafing-dish product. 
Sliced and toasted bread and crackers usually form the basis of the 
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meats (beef, venison, tongue, lamb, bacon, chicken, sweetbreads, 
chicken livers), and sea food (lobster, terrapin, crab meat, frogs’ legs, 
oysters, scallops, sardine, salmon and finnan haddie) which are used 
in preparing chafing-dish delicacies. Cheese, tomatoes, eggs, peas and, 
especially, mushrooms, are incidentals. The general rule is toast for 
creamed dishes and crackers (or toast) for rarebits. Fudges are 
also within the scope of the chafing-dish supper, and coffee takes 


first place as a beverage, though mineral water, cider and possibly beer 
may also be served. 


CHAPTER IX 
CARDS 


Carns play an important part in the modern social round and are 
something with which the matron who entertains, be she young or 
old, must reckon. Bridge, auction bridge and mah-jongg, which has 
been called “a sort of glorified rummy,” are the games of the hour, 
and the dinner luncheon and the dinner with subsequent bridge enjoy 
consistent social favor. 

Some Hints for the Card-Party Hostess—In view of the general 
popularity of these card-games the hostess, whether she entertain an 
informal party of four or as many as twenty or more guests should 
see that her guests’ comfort is consulted with regard to the accessories 
of the game. 

Folding tables and convenient chairs, and lamp and bracket arrange- 
ments which allow the light to be placed and shaded so that it falls 
on the table and not in the guests’ faces, are first essentials. Table- 
covers of washable linen or linen-finished cotton, with a card motive 
of some sort embroidered or painted just above the cut-off corners, 
lend a grateful touch. The most attractive covers and the most dis- 
tinctive are black ones, of satin, taffeta or sateen, with a binding of 
some other contrasting color (yellow, for instance), or else merely 
hemmed. 

An ordinary child’s school slate makes an excellent score-pad the 
wooden frame enameled or stained, with small flowers painted on it. 
A little sponge and a slate-pencil may be attached by yellow silk 
ribbons to the side of the slate. 

As soon as her card-party occupies more than two tables the hostess 
will need markers. These should always be black, and may be ordi- 
nary house numbers or they may be made of wood. Black and red, 
or black and yellow ash-trays should also be provided. 

Bridge prizes may take almost any form. Attractive appearance, 
and novelty of design or of interest are more important than cost. 
Bridge favors, in fact, should not be too expensive. Books, stationery, 
sofa cushions—fresh new packs of playing cards, for nothing is more 
welcome to the habitual card player, or distinctive ash-trays, china, 
or glass bonbon dishes are all appropriate bridge prizes, and may 
be displayed on a separate table for the guests. 

As to the Game Itself —Cards, no matter what the provocation, 
never justify the player in suspending the ordinary rules of good man-_ 
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ners. The courteous bridge player, first of all is a “good loser,” and 
also a “good winner,” which last means that he or she shows no 
exaltation when favored by fortune in the game. 


WHAT THE COURTEOUS CARD-PLAYER DOES AND DOES NOT DO 


1. He never complains with regard to the cards dealt him. 

2. He does not criticize his partner for real or supposed errors, 
but gives him credit for his good plays. 

3. He does not blame his “bad luck” when losing. 

4. He does not audibly congratulate himself on his “good luck” 
when winning. 

5. He does not, in bridge, continually irritate his partner by 
over-bidding. 

6. He does not play erratically, so that his partner is at a loss to 
know what he really holds, and then reprove the latter for not win- 
ning. 

7. Playing a “lone” hand is a bridge rudeness. 

8. He must subordinate himself to the aim of winning the rub- 
ber. 

9. Affections of manner: exultant exclamations, card-table drum- 
ming, noises, using cards as facial massage accessories, etc., are all 
tabooed by the well-bred player. 

10. It is ill-mannered for anyone to play for more than he can 
afford to lose, even though he does not disclose the fact, unless it is 
certain that he will be the only one to suffer thereby. 

11. Never should a player afflicted with a poor partner, make him 
‘plainly aware that he is so regarded. 

12. A close study of the rules of the game will prevent the player 
from being guilty of various minor discourtesies he may otherwise 
commit. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FORMAL BALL 


Tue formal ball, in actual practice, is more often a public than a 
private affair, and when given by a private individual is more apt 
to be staged in the great hotel ball-rooms especially well adapted for 
the purpose, than in the private home. For the formal ball given 
in the hotel two preliminary precautions should be taken. 

1. One should make sure that every service detail in connection 
with the affair—chauffeur, service at the motor doors, plain clothes — 
men for the protection of the guests wearing jewels, restaurant, smok- 
ing and dressing-room attendance, and music—will be properly and 
capably taken in hand. This is a duty which devolves on the hostess’s 
social secretary, and when the ball is given at a first class hotel, need 
cause the giver of the ball no apprehension once her wishes have been 
definitely understood. At a ball given in a large private house the 
hostess, as a rule, has no worries on this score, since a competent 
butler, in charge of a well-trained staff, is able to manage efficiently 
whatever extra help is engaged. 

2. One should see that the guests invited, while older as well as 
younger people are asked, and all the hostess’s friends, both more and 
less intimate, are included in the invitations, do not, collectively, repre- 
sent an “omnium gatherum,’ a promiscuous assembly of all sorts 
and conditions of persons who do not move in the same general social 
currents, or who belong to social sets. and groupings which have 
nothing in common with one another. 

The Invitation Form —tThe invitation form for the private, in dis- 
tinction from the public, ball is as fixed and immutable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, and does not—a curious contradiction—ad- 
mit of the word “ball” itself being used. The correct ball invitation sent 
out by an individual hostess for a ball in a hotel ball-room, and en- 
graved on a large white card would read: 


Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Henry Coutant 
At Home 
On Wednesday the second of October 
at ten o’clock 
at the Waldonian 
The favor of 
a reply is 


asked Dancing 
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Or, if the ball is to take place in the hostess’s home, the fifth line 
bears her home address: 
Twenty Clarendon Place 


The same invitation form may be used when the invitation is writ- 
ten by hand, and such variants as “R.s.v.p.,” “Kindly respond,” etc., 
in the lower left hand corner of the card are in order. 

The Ball Iiself—The private ball is in essence an extension and 
elaboration of the formal dance. Many of the details covering it 
have already been touched upon elsewhere. The guests who arrive 
(though ten o’clock is the customary “ball” hour and the hostess must 
be prepared to receive at that time) between ten-thirty and eleven 
o’clock, do practically as they would when coming to a formal dinner. 
The hostess, who as a rule receives at the entrance to the ball-room, 
in her own home, or in a hotel, possibly in the ball-room anteroom, 
remains at her post until she goes in to supper. The etiquette for 
hostess and guests is the same as already described (in Part Two, 
Chap. IV, “Dancing”), after the guests have shaken hands with the 
hostess and passed into the ball-room. This also applies to the supper 
at the ball (See: Chap. VI of this part, “Other Formal Meals”), and 
the details for leave-taking. A few specific points might be mentioned, 
however: 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE BALL 


1. It may suffice to roll up the rugs for an informal dance, but 
the ball-room floor should always be specially waxed and treated. 

2. When a ball is given at a hotel the management will provide 
check-room attendants; in a private house maid and footmen will dis- 
tribute hat and coat checks. 

3. Guests never tip waiters in a hotel dining-room at a private 
ball. 

4. The floral decorations at balls, private and public, are usually 
entrusted to a professional florist. 

5. Cigars and cigarettes are usually laid out in the smoking-room 
and cigarettes in the ladies’ dressing-room at a private ball. 

6. At ultra-fashionable balls the supper is usually served from 
one to three o’clock, A.M. 

7. It is customary at balls given in smaller towns to invite prac- 
tically all the members of the younger social set whose friends have 
been asked, whether the hostess is personally acquainted with them 
or not. 

8. The dance orchestra (or orchestras) must be able to discourse 
“jazz” music with vim and vigor if the ball is to be a success with 
the younger set. 

9. The impromptu “barn” or “garage” dance in the country is the 
informal counterpart of the formal ball. 
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The Public and Semi-Public Ball.—Charity balls and masquerades 
(See: Part Two, Chap. IV, p. 97) given for a benefit or some char- 
itable purpose, as soon as tickets are sold for them which admit the 
general public on payment of a fixed fee, have no special social dis- 
tinction, and although (under proper chaperonage) they may be 
attended by young girls, are hardly to be regarded as social events 
save in a very broad and general sense. The “semi-private” balls, 
which are an institution in many cities, towns and smaller communi- 
ties in the United States, and which are known as “subscription 
dances” or “assemblies,” although the subscribers buy tickets, are in 
reality “private balls” because the membership of the subscribers is 
rigidly controlled and outsiders are not admitted to them. In reality 
they give a distinct “club” “cast to the social group in the community 
which is interested in dancing and which applies “club” procedure in 
voting on candidates who wish to be admitted to the guild. The “club” 
system of control is also followed out by having committees of socially 
prominent women assume the responsibility of acting as patronesses 
and issuing invitations. These “clubs’—that is what they are in 
reality—for insuring congenial companionship and the exclusion of 
all undesirable elements in an association of the best representative 
society of the town, are very popular. The expenses may be met by 
“dues,” as in any other club, the payment of dues entitling each mem- 
ber to a certain number of tickets for each dance or ball. The com- 
mittee of patronesses passes on the names of guests whom members 
wish to have invited, and any proposed guest disqualified by their de- 
cision cannot be asked. Though it is not often the case that a pro- 
posed guest is rejected, this method of procedure guards against the 
possibility of undesirable guests appearing at a “subscription” dance. 
In other cases the patronesses of the ball or dance series may assume 
all expenses in connection with it, which gives them a preponderance 
of control in the matter of invitations. 

Tihe “semi-private” ball or dance has a number of variants. Moth- 
ers of débutantes in a town where the latter are plentiful are apt 
to get together and arrange series of holiday dances or junior sub- 
scription affairs especially for their young daughters. These affairs 
are planned exclusively for the “younger set,” and though the mothers 
may in reality pay the dues, the “debs” themselves are supposed to be 
responsible for them, and thus acquire the privilege of bringing two 
men acquaintances to every dance. College boys and girls are also, 
as a rule, allowed to join these societies. Sometimes the high school 
girls of a town organize a similar association; and the younger society 
bachelors may do the same, giving their balls and dances with the 
proper complement of chaperons and honary patronesses. In matters 
of procedure these balls and dances do not differ materially from 
others, save that several patronesses receive in place of the in+ 
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dividual hostess, though the guest bows only once, and not three or 
four times. 

In Conclusion.—The fact that the concluding Part of “The Book of 
Good Manners” devoted to funeral etiquette, should follow a chapter 
devoted to the “ball,” is not so illogical as it might seem. The social 
round, in the natural course of events, must come to an end for one 
and all, as Holbein’s famous series of engravings entitled “The Dance 
of Death” so vividly illustrates. And if a more external link be 
thought necessary, it might be mentioned that solemn funeral dances 
have been a feature of the cultural life of most primitive and semi- 
civilized races, and from the ritual funeral dance which civilized 
peoples have abandoned, to the funeral rites and ceremonies they 
have retained is but a step. 





PART SIX 


FUNERALS AND FUNERAL 
OBSERVANCE 


HOMAV AHCI 





CHAPTER I 
BEFORE THE FUNERAL 


IN no connection is a code of good manners, one of “etiquette,” 
more peculiarly in place than at the end of the earthly pilgrimage, 
when the traveler sets out for that bourne from whence none return. 
The funeral marks the last great station in mortal life and, if we 
accept the poet Hein’s beautiful thought, “Death is the cooling night 
and life the sultry day,’ is a solemn occasion before whose accom- 
panying forms of procedure are the expression, in many cases, of 
our fondest hopes and vows for the loved one who has been re- 
moved from the scene of his earthly activities. 

Etiquette, the observance of formal rules of conduct, is nowhere 
more admirably proper than in connection with the funeral. After 
all, one of the underlying purposes of all good manners is to lend 
grace and dignity to life, to ameliorate its crudities, to do away with 
its vulgarities, to regulate the familiar intercourse of human beings 
in such a way as to avoid friction, coarseness and that familiarity 
which leads to contempt. And good manners in connection with all 
that has to do with death are just as essential. Strange as it may 
seem, and though many might not be willing to acknowledge it, there 
is no doubt that the proper observance of all the little details of good 
manners, the little courtesies of reverence and respect we pay the de- 
ceased aid, in a measure, to mitigate the grief of the survivors. It 
is their last opportunity to show their affection, and in so doing eti- 
quette ceases to be a mere form and its rules almost rise to the 
dignity of rites. Which of us would willingly dispense with the de- 
cent and reverent formalities, many of them founded on beautiful 
underlying ideas and ideals, which lend dignity to the bare and dis- 
tressing fact of death, and surround it with a ceremony which pays 
tribute to its solemnity and sadness, while at the same time making it 
easier for those who are stricken to endure an ordeal which cannot 
be avoided? 

When Death Comes.—It might seem almost unnecessary to dwell 
on the first practical details which call for immediate attention when a 
death has taken place in a family. Death comes in many forms, and 
under a variety of circumstances, yet once it has come, certain mat- 
ters must be attended to at once, and cannot be well deferred. The 
very first thing, probably, in every home, large or small, that indicates 
what has happened, is the fact that all the window-shades are lowered. 
It is seemingly a little thing, this first detail which shows that death 
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has visited a home. Yet it is no mere form. It is based on the feel- 
ing that darkness, the “dim, religious light” of Milton, and not the 
parish light of day, is the environment decent and proper under the 
circumstances. It is the first step taken to establish the solemnity of 
the occurrence. 

The next steps to be taken are also generally known, yet for the 
sake of completeness they should be mentioned: 

1. Some member of the bereaved family must at once draw up a 
list of the immediate members of the family of the deceased. It 
should be complete with names, telephone numbers (for those who 
may be reached by telephone), and addresses (for those to whom 
telegrams or notes are to be sent), for it is a mistake to try to re- 
call off-hand all those who-must be notified by telephone or telegraph. 
Some one is sure to be forgotten, and when time presses, it is some- 
times too late to repair an omission in season. Intimate friends of 
the deceased should be included in this list and informed at the same 
time. 

2. The next step is to notify the undertaker or funeral director and 
set a time when the arrangements for the funeral may be discussed. 
At the same time notify the doctor who has been in attendance on the 
deceased (if he was not there at the time death actually took place). 
He will call and leave the death certificate with the family of the de- 
ceased, who in turn give it to the undertaker, so that he may obtain 
his burial permit from the Board of Health. In the event of a sud- 
den death, the family physician (or other doctor) who is notified, 
makes an examination and issues a death certificate. At the same 
time, the clergyman whom the family wishes to conduct the funeral 
service is notified. He too would call, especially if the deceased was 
a member of his church, and the part he was to take and the hour and 
day when he was to officiate would be settled. When the immediate 
members of a family are unable, for one reason or another, to take 
these practical details in hand themselves, some near relative or in- 


timate friend usually assumes charge, for, in Elizabeth Browning’s 
words: 


“The face which duly as the sun 
Rose up for me with life begun, 
To mark all bright hours of the day 
With daily love, is dimmed away— 
And yet my days go on and on.” 


The days of those who are left must “go on and on,” and, hard as | 
it may be, some among the living must see to it that the hundred and | 
one little services are done to which the dead may still lay claim. 
3. In the meantime the undertaker has arrived with his assistant 
to prepare the mortal remains for their last formal appearance on the | 
| 
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earthly stage, and to lend them whatever semblance of natural sweet- 
ness and kindliness of expression it is possible to give. Who has not 
realized the sad consolation which rests in the phrase: ‘She looks as 
though she had just fallen asleep!” It always recalls the scriptural 
words spoken of the daughter of Jarus: “Weep not, for she is not 
dead, but sleepeth!” The discussion of the funeral details with the 
undertaker or funeral director cannot help but be distressing to the 
immediate members of the family of the deceased, especially the 
women of the family—a mother, wife or daughter. So far as possible 
they should be spared, and these matters be taken up with some male 
member of the family, or left in the hands of the friend who has 
assumed charge in the house of mourning. 

4. The friend or relative in charge must also see to it that those 
nearest and dearest to the deceased take adequate nourishment, or at 
least some stimulant such as tea or coffee during the first day or so 
after the event, for the resultant nervous shock usually has physical 
reactions which makes the very idea of food distasteful. They must 
do this in order that the mourners will be able to “carry on” during 
those first days which have to be lived through, and that they may 
pay their last homage of respect to their beloved in a seemly manner 
and not disturb the solemnity of final rites with a nervous breakdown 
or hysteria. 

5. There are a number of other details which also have to be at- 
tended to at this time. Whoever is representing the family must take 
up with the funeral director the following matters, though to some of 
them the latter may be trusted to attend without instructions. First of all, 
when he comes to render the services required by the dead, the un- 
dertaker usually hangs on the door-bell the ribboned floral spray of 
crépe streamers which announce that death has visited the house. 
Various peoples have their own funeral colors, but the observance of 
the Western nations has settled on black and on white. Black dresses 
called lugubria were worn by the ancient Romans, and the Roman 
women began to use mourning in the days of the emperors. As a 
result we have: 

1. For a child: a streamer bouquet of white flowers or white 
satin, or crépe streamer ribbons, 

2. For a young girl: a black ribbon with white flowers. 

3. For a young man: a black ribbon with white flowers. 

4. For older persons of either sex: a broad and heavy black or 
purple ribbon with violets or some other purple flowers, or a spray 
of autumn leaves. 

The notice to be sent to the papers is another matter to which the 
undertaker usually attends. It is best, however, if one has any definite 
wish as to its expression, to print it out carefully in pen and ink on a 
slip of paper, and give it to him. There can then be no excuse for 
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misspellings, etc. The undertaker, in the death notices he delivers 
for insertion in local and city papers, also names any other cities 
where the deceased had friends and relatives, usually in the follow- 
ing phrase: “............ (the name of the city or cities) please 
copy.” 

A properly phrased death notice, announcing the death of a wife, 
would be couched as follows: 


Coutant—Gladys Ellen (née Grey), beloved wife of Algernon 
T. Coutant, at Albermarle, Md., on June 22, 1923. Services at 
her late home, “The Laurels” (or “St. Mary’s Church, 
Cauterets”) on June 25, at three o’clock. New York and Louis- 
ville (Ky.) papers please copy. 


Funeral notices may vary infinitely in detail. The phrase “beloved” 
is generally employed in connection with any one who may have 
died, whether warranted or not warranted by the facts of the case. 
The names of the immediate surviving members of the family may 
or may not be given, as is preferred. When the notice ends with the 
sentence: “Kindly omit flowers,” it means that the family of the de- 
ceased would prefer not to have flowers sent to church or home. Quite 
often the phrase, “funeral private” appears in a notice, without indica- 
tion of time or place. This is a definite statement to the effect that 
no one is expected to appear at the house for the funeral services, 
save such intimate friends or family members as may have been in- 
formed by word of mouth. In general, if the question of writing out 
a funeral notice comes up, a reference to a local paper would enable 
one to decide on the exact wording to be preferred. 

The newspaper announcement is attended to by the undertaker, 
listing the expenses of insertion in his bill. In this last connection 
it may be said that every detail touching on the cost of a funeral 
should be settled definitely, once for all, in the necessary discussion 
of detail between the male member of the family who is representing 
it and the undertaker. Nothing is more opposed to good breeding, to 
elementary decency, than a belated squabbling over the details of a 
funeral bill, It is too often the case that an undertaker is given carte 
blanche as to expense and that later his bill is subject to question. It 
shows but scant regard for the memory of the deceased to make his 
or her obsequies the subject of a sordid controversy regarding dollars 
and cent a few weeks after the funeral. Incidentally, it is a point of 
good manners, in those who survive, to consult the last known tastes 
and wishes of the deceased with regard to any question regarding the 
funeral. If, while living, the dead man or woman had plainly demon- 
strated a distaste for pomp and ceremony, the funeral should be as 
simple as possible. Any written or spoken provisions made before 
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death should be scrupulously respected. It is the least and last kind- 
ness and courtesy which it is possible to show a departed one. 

During the days preceding the funeral it is absolutely necessary 
for some one to stand between whoever has matters in charge and 
those who may be coming to the house all day long on one or another 
errand. In a large hhouse with the usual service staff, this adjusts 
itself automatically. A black-liveried footman—though in these days 
the usual black arm-band indicating mourning may be thought suffi- 
cient—answers the bell, takes all cards, and relays messages to a 
maid or second footmen who gives them to whoever is in charge. If 
the home is one in which two servants only are employed, let us say 
a cook and a maid or waitress, the latter may attend the door, wear- 
ing grey or black with a white apron. But in those homes where there 
is merely one maid of all work or no maid at all, it is, perhaps, sim- 
plest to let this matter adjust itself, as it usually does. There are 
always some close friends who are aiding whoever is in charge, and 
they will prevent answering the door-bell from becoming a problem. 
As the case demands, they will settle the matter out of hand or refer 
it to the friend or member of the family competent to pass upon it. 
Ordinarily, especially in smaller communities, where contact among 
people is close, and formality among neighbors but little observed, all 
those who are acquainted with the bereaved are desirious of doing 
what they can for them. And in that case the services so willingly 
offered should be accepted in the same spirit. Important as etiquette 
is in the more solemn and ceremonial moments of the funeral, it 
should be forgotten in connection with the hundred and one little 
kindnesses when others, though one may not know them well, are 
eager to be helpful. 

AFTER YOU HAVE BEEN INFORMED OF A DEATH 

1. If a near friend, you should go at once to the home where the 
death has occured and leave your personal card, inscribed “With 
deepest sympathy,” or send the same message with the flowers. 
Flowers may be sent at any time after a death up to the very morning 
of the funeral. 

2. If you are so intimate a friend as to justify the proceeding you 
go to the house and offer your services for immediate acceptance. 

3. If the published funeral notices state that the funeral is 
“private” and you are an intimate friend, wou will be informed if 
you are expected. 

4. It is only courteous to attend the funeral of a friend of some 
immediate member of your family, a business associate or a club 
or lodge brother. To attend the funeral of a person whom you have 
never met and do not know is grotesque, unless it be some public 
character whom you greatly admire and to whom you wish to pay a 
tribute of respect. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHURCH FUNERAL 


Tue church funeral, since it is the more solemn and formal, might 
be considered here before the house funeral, always more intimate 
in character. 

The Church Versus the House Funeral.—There is no law, save 
the preference of the family (or the previously expressed wish of the 
deceased), to determine whether the funeral service shall be held in 
a church or home. A church ceremony is invariably more formal and 
more stately. The matter is one which the individual family must 
decide as seems best. In these days a definite church allegiance 
is often disregarded. Many fine and estimable people go through 
life without paying much attention to church attendance or formal 
church observance. Yet they do not actually withdraw from the 
Christian brotherhood, and those who are left may for their own 
consolation prefer to hear that solemn promise of a life to come and 
the implied reunion beyond the grave repeated by a cleric. Here, 
when the deceased himself had not been accustomed to attend church, 
a house funeral would seem in the best taste. But when the individual 
who has died had been a prominent figure in church life and church 
interests, a church funeral seems naturally indicated. Again, it 
may be a question of how the survivors feel. In a house funeral they 
may withdraw altogether from actual contact with the rank and file 
of those who have come to pay their respects to the dead, and seclude 
themselves in upper rooms until the service is over. Others, on the 
other hand are willing to pass through the ordeal implied by sitting in 
church as the cynosure of all eyes, in view of the comfort they can 
draw from a service celebrated with all the ritual impressiveness 
possible. It is, as has been said, entirely a matter of individual choice. 

Pallbearers.—Pallbearers, those who bear the coffin of the de- 
ceased—the word comes from “pall,” the covering of a coffin or 
hearse—are of two kinds, actual and honorary. 

The choice of pallbearers at a funeral rests with a male member of 
the family in active charge of all those matters of detail none other 
can decide, though in case he is a brother of the man who is dead, 
their mother will be very apt to indicate certain of the latter’s friends 
whom she would like to have serve. The actual pallbearers (from 
six to eight) are always chosen among the intimate friends of the 
deceased (young men if he was a young man, and older men among 
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his own circle of familiars in the case of an older man), and none 
of the immediate male members of his family are supposed to serve 
in this capacity. 

The matter of choosing the pallbearers, actual and honorary, and 
notifying them that they have been chosen—a regret is practically 
out of the question, since such a request is an honor and anyone 
(unless sick in bed) refusing to comply with it would be guilty of the 
grossest breach of good manners—should not be delayed. Pallbearers, 
both actual and honorary, are in evidence practically only at church 
funerals. The honorary pallbearers are usually chosen: 1. In the 
event of the deceased having many friends, among those who would 
remain after the actual pallbearers had been chosen. 2. Among 
business or other associates. 3. Among lodge, club or fraternal 
brethren. Children or young girls who may have been chosen to do 
honor to some friend or companion who has died, are always “hon- 
orary” pallbearers. It is quite customary now, instead of following 
former precedents, to inform the pallbearers at what hour they are 
to be in attendance in the vestibule of the church in which the 
funeral services will be held. In many cases the casket is carried 
up the church aisle by the undertaker’s men, or wheeled up on a 
casket-stand provided with wheels. When, in the case of a large 
church, the sexton acts as undertaker, his helpers, who can do so with- 
out any danger of marring the solemnity of the moment by awkward- 
ness or falling out of step, perform this service. Then, when the un- 
dertaker’s (or sexton’s) men, at the conclusion of the service have 
carried the casket to the church vestibule, the pallbearers take it and 
bear it to the hearse. 

The Church Funeral_—tThe actual fact is that etiquette—save in the 
most formal of formal church funerals—no longer is rigorously ob- 
served in the matter of mourning attire. New ideas have taken the 
place of the old. Many persons who die actually request their dear 
ones not to go into mourning after they have passed on; not to wear 
mourning garb at a church service; and to many all outward and 
quasi-ostentatious labelling of their private and intimate grief is 
abhorrent. Here, as in all other things, the expressed wish or feel- 
ings of the deceased call fir first consideration. Hence, when im- 
mediate members of a fumily appear at a church funeral simply 
clothed in dark dresses and without veils, it does not necessarily 
imply that they are either heartless or ill-bred. 

In a church service of any size, members of the family will have 
seen to certain details before the beginning of the ceremony or the 
entrance of the funeral cortége. 

1. A funeral in the country always implies that cars or taxis will 
meet the train on which friends or relatives coming from a distance 
may be expected. If the train which necessarily must be taken is one: 
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which arrives at its point of destination several hours before the 
funeral begins, it is only courteous to have some refreshments at 
the disposal of those who have travelled long and far. Cold buffet 
dishes: cold chicken, ham, etc., sandwiches, tea or coffee, should be 
at hand on the dining-room table, with a maid, some woman member 
of the family, or a friend in attendance to see that all are served who 
may feel inclined to eat a bite or drink a cup of tea. The clergyman 
who officiates should always be “called for” (unless he sends word 
that he is coming in his own car), and he should also be taken from 
the cemetery, if he goes there, to his home. 

2. The flowers which have been sent by relatives, friends, business 
associates, fraternal bodies, etc., will have been arranged about the 
chancel and altar. When the floral display is elaborate, this detail 
should be attended to by the funeral director or a professional 
florist’s man. When it is possible some intimate friends of the 
family—women usually have more taste and skill than men in such 
matters—would attend to the arrangement. 

3. All details of the musical portion of the service should have 
been settled in advance. If the deceased had some favorite hymn or 
anthem it should be included in the musical program, and the organist 
and choirmaster notified of the fact in good season. 

4. Every detail concerned with the funeral processional, the order 
of precedence, the seating of members of the immediate family, the 
positions of pallbearers, etc., should have been discussed and decided 
before the service. Punctuality, too, is as important at a funeral as 
at a wedding, and a funeral service should begin at the hour set 
and not a quarter or half an hour later. 

5. A church funeral usually presupposes mourning costumes for 
the members of the immediate family of the deceased; and here, as in 
most other instances, extremes should be avoided: the simpler and less 
ostentations are the black veilings and dress worn by women at a 
church funeral, the better the taste displayed. Only the Oriental 
and the primitive child of nature cling to the ostentatious show of 
mourning and an elaborate display of mourning trappings. The 
whole trend of the day is to minimize too great elaboration of mourn- 
ing wear in the case of either men or women. More than the simple 
black dress (with or without veil) for immediate women members of 
a family is no longer insisted upon; and men may content them- 
selves with wearing a plain black mourning band on their right coat- 
sleeve or a suit of some dark material, no gloves, and a grey tie, 
instead of a black mourning suit and black kids. As in so many 
other cases, the custom of the community is the one to follow. If the 
older traditions still prevail in one’s community it is wiser, perhaps, 
for one to respect them. New ideas may be introduced in cele- 
brating a wedding and the departure will merely cause one to become 
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known as an innovator; but to discard funeral observances practiced 
by the best people of a community will brand one as an iconoclast. 
It is of course understood that the wishes of the deceased must be 
carried out regardless of the slurs of a community. 

The “Wake.”—In some families the old custom which demanded 
that some close relative or friend of the deceased keep vigil beside 
his body during the night preceding the funeral—“waking,”’ or watch- 
ing by the corpse—is still observed. If those who do so are Prot- 
estants, the custom may be said to be devoid of any religious connota- 
tion. It merely stands for a deep personal tribute of respect and 
affection on the part of the watcher, because with the Reformation and 
the disuse of prayers for the dead the custom died out in England, 
whence we have borrowed so many of our social observances, and 
became obsolete. There is no rule which either forbids or encourages 
the practice, and it is one with which etiquette proper has nothing to 
do. 

Nor is the old Celtic “wake,” which survives to this day, and is not 
frowned upon by the Roman Church, a matter of etiquette. It is an 
interesting survival of an old folk-custom which antedates Chris- 
tianity. It originated in the old belief that evil spirits might hurt 
the body if left unprotected; and a plentiful provision of things to eat 
and to drink for the watchers to help them pass the long hours of 
their vigil is one of its recognized features even at the present time. 
Quite often the men who attend a wake pay their respects to the 
dead when they enter, and then retire to another room, while the 
women ‘“‘wake” with the female relatives of the corpse in the room 
in which it is biered. It is of course, no a “society” custom. Yet 
a folk custom of such venerable antiquity, one to which the Irish 
(in their native land and in the United States) cling with the 
tenacity they have always shown in the observance of their traditions, 
has just warrant for mention. Perhaps the definition given by Grace 
Greenwood in her “Little Norah” (“Stories of Travel”), is as cor- 
rect as any: “A wake, sure it’s an entertainment a man gives after he 
is dead, when his disconsolate friends all assemble at his house, to 
discuss his virutes and drink his poteen.” 

An invitation to an Irish “wake” may, incidentally, give rise to a 
point of etiquette. If the deceased whose wake is to be celebrated 
was a friend of yours, your refusal to attend his “wake,” if asked to 
do so by his mother or some member of his family (for all that you 
may be a Protestant and not in sympathy with the custom), would be 
unkind and ill-bred. It is one of those invitations which admit of no 
excuse, and which should be accepted without regard for personal pre- 
judices. Incidentally, in any Roman Catholic household lighted 
candles are kept burning all night for the dead before the funeral and 
someone, a friend or relative, usually sits up with the body, though 
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the duty of attending to the candles may be left to the undertaker if 
desired. 

The Funeral in Church.—There are, of course, differences of detail 
at every church funeral resulting from the size and arrangement of 
the church, specific arrangements made by the family of the deceased, 
liturgic requirements, etc. As a rule, the clergyman, as at a wedding, 
enters the body of the church from the vestry. The choir may either 
make its entrance independently and seat itself in the stalls after the 
funeral procession has filed up the aisle, or it may enter before, pas- 
sing on to the stalls while the casket is set down near the chancel rail. 
The order for the funeral procession in going up the main aisle of a 
church from the vestibule may be as follows: 

1. Vested choir with crucifer. 

2. The officiating clergyman. 

3. The honorary pallbearers (in pairs). 

4. The actual pallbearers (or the sexton’s or undertaker’s assist- 
ants) bearing the coffin, which, as a rule is covered with a “blanket” 
of flowers, often white roses in the case of a child or young person, or 
red roses if the deceased is older. 

5. The members of the immediate family* of the deceased, accord- 
ing to the degree of relationship, also, if the circumstances admit, 
in pairs. 

6. After the immediate members of the family, follow those inti- 
mate friends who are to share the pews reserved for the family, or 
those immediately behind them (the family usually occupy the front 
pews to the right; the pallbearers those to the left). 

7. The processional would end with any servants of the deceased 


* The “chief mourner” is always the first to lead this part of the pro- 
cession, if a woman on the arm of her nearest male relative. Thus: 

A wife would be the chief mourner at her husband’s funeral, and 
would appear on the arm of her father or in his default, her oldest brother. 

2. A mother would be the chief mourner at the funeral of her child, 
and would come in on her husband’s arm or, if he were dead, on the arm of 
her nearest male relative. 

3. When a mother, as chief mourner for her husband, has no brother or 
son-in-law with whom to follow the casket, she may walk with her oldest 
son or daughter, or, if she has neither, her sister. 

4. After the chief mourner and her escort, follow the other members of 
the immediate family of the deceased. The order of precedence is usually 
that of age, and though so far as possible a woman member of the family 
is escorted by one of the men, there is no ruling (for there could be none) 
which would prevent two sisterless brothers or two brotherless sisters from 
walking together if circumstances made it necessary. Occasionally a hus- 
band follows alone, immediately after his wife’s casket, but this represents 
an exception. 

The oldest son of a mother who has died is the proper escort for a 
grandmother who may take part in the church processional. 
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who might wish to appear. The observance of this detail is quite 
optional, however. 

8. In the event that those who carry in the casket and place it on 
its stand before the chancel are “professional” pallbearers, care must 
be taken that they are in no wise identified with the actual mourners. 
In the most unobtrusive manner, they should cross before the chancel 
and stand in a side aisle or other wise until they are again needed. 

The Ushers.—A church funeral is always distinctively a “church” 
ceremony. In the wedding ceremony the mundane enters to a far 
greater degree. The friends of the bridegroom, irrespective of creed 
or religious affiliation, act as his ushers. But at a funeral this detail 
is one which comes within the province of the church vestry or 
wardens. In most cases the fact that the deceased was a member 
of the church in which the funeral service is held and was a friend or 
at least an acquaintance and fellow-worshipper of the regular church 
ushers, makes any departure from the usual form seem uncalled for. 
Again, the vestry may appoint as ushers friends of the deceased who 
are prominent in the church. But any choice of ushers on social 
grounds or ties of blood relationship is practically unknown at a 
church funeral. 

The Service-—Once the pallbearers have set down the blanketed 
casket on its stand, and the family and the honorary pallbearers have 
filed into their pews (as in the case of a wedding, the generality of 
those attending the funeral are supposed to have been seated by the 
time the funeral procession is ready to move up the aisle), the 
clergyman advances to the foot of the chancel, and the service proper 
commences. 

After the Service——When the service has come to an end, the re- 
cessional down the main aisle of the church follows in reverse order. 
The choir, of course, carries out its own recessional to the choir 
room and not down the main aisle; but the casket, followed by the 
honorary pallbearers and the mourners in the sequence already de- 
scribed, is carried to the church vestibule, where, if the actual pall- 
bearers here relieve the undertaker’s assistants, they take the places 
-of the latter and bear the casket to the hearse (the motor-hearse 
gas largely superseded the horse-drawn hearse of former times), 
while those who expect to accompany the remains to the cemetery 
or crematorium usually (unless the deceased be an outstanding local 
or municipal personality) are only the nearest of kin and a few 
close friends. 

Here again we come to a joint of difference between rural and 
urban custom. The long processional of vehicles accompanying the 
hearse to the place of interment and carrying practically everyone 
known to the deceased or even knowing of him, is still in evidence in 
the country. From the standpoint of the urbanite it is a crude sur- 
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vival, for he has come to look upon a funeral (once the religious 
rites in the church have been observed), as a peculiarly private and 
intimate matter. Yet it should always be remembered, before ex- 
pressing a sweeping condemnation of this custom, that the personal 
contacts in a village or small town are closer than in a large town 
or city. And again—though it may not be in accord with the ob- 
servance of New York or Boston, the test-stone to apply is the local 
one. If you know that it will be thought you were lacking in proper 
respect for the dead in the event of your refusing to follow the 
hearse to the grave because you are a mere acquaintance, if you know 
you will shock the established community feeling of fitness and pro- 
priety—then you are ill-mannered if you do not make the conces- 
sion it demands. No law of good breeding justifies your refusal to 
conform on the basis of the fact that none but immediate relatives 
and close friends now make the journey to the cemetery elsewhere. 

The Requiem Mass in the Roman Church—While the funeral de- 
tails already given apply to Protestant churches in general, the 
missa pro defunctis, the requiem mass of the Roman church, calls for 
special mention. The order of processional and recessional observ- 
ance does not differ from that above described, but whereas in the 
Protestant faith a church funeral is optional, in the Roman Church it 
is obligatory. Only in case the deceased person has died of some 
virulent contagious disease, and when taking the body to the church 
would not be permitted by the authorities, does a priest come to a house 
to bless the remains. But even in this case no altar is improvised 
in the home: the missa pro defunctis must be celebrated in church. 

There are three forms of funeral mass provided for in the Roman 
ritual, known as: low requiem mass, high requiem mass, and solemn 
high requiem mass. The low requiem mass is spoken by a single 
priest, the others are intoned and several priests take part in their 
celebration. Since all masses must be said before one o’clock P. M., 
a Catholic funeral would not be held in the afternoon. Unlike the 
Protestant observance, where a clergyman may read part or all of the 
funeral service at the grave, the ritual of the Roman church is confined 
strictly to the edifice. The Pater Noster which the undertaker (of 
no matter what denomination) speaks as the casket is lowered into 
the ground at a Roman Catholic burial, is quite outside any formal 
ritualistic observance. 

The musical portion of the requiem is fixed: the only opportunities 
offered for singing a favorite hymn or song of the deceased would be 
that afforded by the offertory—where there is freedom of choice— 
and (depending, however, on the decision of the individual priest 
in charge) during the recessional, when the choir may sing as the 
body is carried from the church. If the priest in charge does not ap- 
prove, the organ plays a recession! and there is no singing. 
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“Fees” and Offerings——A widespread misconception exists with 
regard to the “fee” given a Roman Catholic priest for the celebration 
of a requiem mass. In the first place the word “fee” is absolutely 
incorrect when used in this connection. As in the Protestant Church, 
any money given an officiating Roman priest is an “offering,” not a 
“fee,” since, as in the Protestant Church, it is not compulsory. Cer- 
tain standardized and generally accepted sums ($20.00 for a low 
requiem mass; $30.00 for a high requiem mass; and $50.00 for a 
solemn high requiem mass) are customarily given as offerings; but 
no priest would refuse to say a funeral mass for a member of his 
faith whose family were financially unable to make an offering. 

In a Protestant church funeral the fees which it is customary to 
- give the sexton and choir are not compulsory. The Protestant clergy 
have no claim to a financial offering of any kind. The generally 
observed custom, however, is that a sum (not below $10.00), left to 
the discretion of the family, is sent the clergyman who has officiated 
in church or home, for one of his favorite charities. 

In all Christian denominations the underlying idea is that the reli- 
gious service the church renders the dead cannot be paid for, that it 
is not one rendered in exchange for money. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HOUSE FUNERAL 


Tue home funeral has its advantages as compared with the church 
funeral. One great advantage lies in its more private and intimate 
character, and in the fact that those bereaved need not show them- 
selves to those who may have come to pay the last tribute or re- 
spects to the dead. What by some is regarded as a disadvantage is 
the absence of the solemn grandeur of the organ’s tone, for the vocal 
solo or vocal quartet is practically the only form of music of which 
the house funeral will admit. 

Preliminary Details—There can be no exact rule for the placing 
of the coffin, since all houses differ largely in the arrangement of 
their room space. Three general rules, however, may be laid down: 

1. The “best” room in the house is usually that in which the 
casket is placed, for the best room, as a rule the family drawing-room, 
most clearly marks the solemnity of the occasion. 

2. In the majority of houses the door does not give directly on a 
drawing-room, and the drawing-room should be used, since the casket 
should be some distance from the door. 

3. In making the arrangements for the service, a space should 
always be reserved so that the officiating cleric may stand at the head 
of the casket, to read the service; and the seats so arranged that he 
may pass without difficulty. It might be said that the clergyman, as 
soon as he arrives at the house, should be shown the room reserved 
for him, where he will robe and disrobe. Though he may bring them 
with him in the bag which contains his vestments, toilet articles— 
comb, brush, etc.—should always be laid out on a chiffonier or bureau. 

The Undertaker’s Duties —At the proper time, well in advance of 
the hour set, the undertaker and his assistants arrange camp chairs in 
the drawing-room, foyer-hall or other rooms contingent to it. Since it 
is usually difficult to determine exactly how many will be present, more 
than enough chairs should be provided. There are no ushers at 
house funerals. Those who arrive to honor the deceased are shown 
into the room by the undertaker or one of his men, but they choose 
their own seats (usually the drawing-room and that nearest it are 
first filled, late-comers finding places farther away). As a rule the 
members of the immediate family remain in seclusion in an upper 
room, where they can hear the service without mingling with the 
other mourners. If they prefer to occupy places in the drawing-room, 
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however, the seats nearest the casket would naturally be reserved 
for them. 

Flowers.—Some authorities have gone so far as to qualify a lavish 
display of flowers as vulgar. It is true that display of any kind is 
vulgar. It would certainly not be fitting for a private individual of 
limited means to provide for a relative a funeral whose splendor and . 
ostentation would excite universal comment. But flowers—no matter 
how many—at a house funeral are not, properly speaking, a display. 
Flowers sent on this occasion are merely silent messages of sympathy, 
affection or esteem. Aside from the element of beauty which they 
introduce, they help transform an every-day room into a place of 
solemn special observance, and they cannot help but bring some mea- 
sure of consolation in the thought that where they are so plentifully 
in evidence they show how widespread was the regard in which the 
deceased was held. 

Tihe rigid sanitarian who fears that the air may become too heavy 
in a drawing-room where many flowers are grouped might remember 
that a house service as a rule is not overlong, and that respect for the 
dead may reasonably be supposed to come before temporary discomfort 
or inconvenience to the living. 

Sometimes a very worthy motive underlies the request to “Kindly 
omit flowers.” It may happen that the bereaved family has certain 
friends who are financially in no position to spend money for flowers, 
who, in fact, may have to incur a debt or seriously embarrass them- 
selves by sending them, hence the “Kindly omit flowers” is placed 
in the death notice. 

The actual arrangement of the flowers on and about the casket 
falls quite properly to the undertaker and may be considered one of 
his duties. In the great majority of cases, however, near relatives and 
friends prefer to perform this service themselves. The floral blanket 
(usually of roses and leaves) is always supplied by the family of the 
deceased; and in the arrangement of other floral pieces an effort is 
usually made to place those of near relatives and intimate friends as 
near the casket itself as possible. The floral pall or blanket helps 
so much to draw attention from the casket itself that it is in many 
cases preferred to the large wreaths which may take its place. 

The Service—There is no “improvised altar” at the house funeral 
service, as in the house christening or wedding. The clergyman 
merely reads the service in his canonical garb; an offertory—if there 
is one, for it is quite optional—is sung, and at the conclusion of the 
service the coffin is carried out to the hearse. The house funeral is 
unknown in Roman Catholic households, since the funeral mass is 
strictly a liturgic office and may be said only in church. 

Refreshments.—The “funeral baked meats,” the funeral feast of 
primitive times, survives only in the Irish wake, and in the funeral 
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feasts of the Russian (Greek Catholic) church, which are held on 
the ninth, the twelfth and the fortieth day after death. 

At almost every house funeral, however, some relatives and friends 
come from a distance. They may have been underway some time 
before reaching their destination. The same may apply to the clergy- 
man in charge of the service. Against this contingency, hot tea and 
coffee or bouillon and sandwiches (as already mentioned) should be 
provided. But refreshments of this kind are purely utilitarian and 
incidental in character, and have nothing in common with the old tra- 
ditional funeral feast, celebrated for and, so to speak, with the de- 
ceased by the survivors. 

Dress.—The question of dress at a house funeral does not call for 
much elaboration. If women members of the immediate family sit 
down-stairs with the other mourners, they would naturally dress in 
black, wearing the customary black crépe veils. But it need not be 
necessarily so: often the deceased will have expressed an objection to 
mourning dress, and this objection is respected. Nor, in the average 
house funeral, is it at all uncommon to see the male members of the 
family wearing their ordinary business suits, with or without a black 
sleeve-band. Nor is mourning attire expected to be worn by those 
attending the funeral. Certain proprieties, of course, are self-evi- 
dent; no man would attend a funeral in sport clothes, a very light or 
broad-checked suit, or wearing a light colored tie, nor would a 
woman dress in bright colors or wear a conspicuously gay hat. 

Burial—A house funeral carries out in the details of burial the 
idea of privacy implied by it. In most house funerals only the im- 
mediate members of the family and a few very intimate friends ac- 
company the body of the deceased to the receiving vault, cremator- 
ium or cemetery. This act is a final and intimate tribute of respect; 
all details of funeral observance which are more formal and general 
have already been carried out. 


SOME NICETIES OF FUNERAL OBSERVANCE 


1. Well-bred men and women conform to the ritual requirements — 
of any church in which a funeral is solemnized. 

2. Flowers may be sent to the chief mourner after a funeral as a 
personal message of condolence, and such flowers must be personally — 
acknowledged by note or card. | 

3. No one attending a house funeral should presume on mere 
acquaintanceship to thrust themselves on the members of the be-| 
reaved family to express sympathy. 

4. No one need ever be at loss to send flowers for the funeral of a | 
friend taking place in a distant city. In practically every town 
there is a local florist who is a member of the Florists’ Telegraph | 
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Delivery Association, and will telegraph an order for flowers to a 
local member in the town or city in question. 

5. At a church funeral those present in the pews always stand as 
a sign of respect when the ceremony is concluded and the funeral 
recessional passes down the aisle. 

6. If you do not know the chief mourner well, and if some other 
member of the family is your near friend, it is entirely proper for you 
to address your letter of condolence to the latter. 

7. Arriving on time is one of the first courtesies to be observed 
at either a church or a house funeral. 

8 A commendable and widely followed custom is that of having 
all the cut flowers at 2 house or church funeral (they may be redis- 
_ tributed ana rearranged so that their recent funeral association is not 
noticeable) sent to the nearest hospital immediately after the cere- 
mony, while they are fresh and beautiful. Set pieces, however, should 
never be sent to hospitals. 


CHAPTER IV 
AFTER THE FUNERAL 


A pEATH, unless it be that of someone who stands alone in the 
world, without relatives or even friends, implies a certain amount of 
post-funeral observance of the externals, the forms of sorrow. In 
this connection as in others the whole trend of the times is to re- 
ject the older, more elaborate conventions, and only observe them in 
part, or not at all, 

It is, of course, quite as unfair to imply that the observance or 
non-observance of these external forms of dress and behavior supply 
any true indication of grief or its lack. It is no more logical to form 
an opinion on this evidence than to deny that a native of the African 
gold coast can be sincere in his mourning because a bright red is his 
formal mourning color. One person may rigidly observe every law 
of mourning dress in the greatest detail, and be quite as sincere as 
another who may betray few outward and visible signs of sorrow. 
Yet even those who regard formal mourning as an altogether ex- 
ternal thing, as a rule make some concessions to it. The important 
thing to remember is that in this instance, though there is an “eti- 
quette” of mourning, one is neither socially at fault nor ill-bred 
if honest convictions lead one to ignore it. 


FOR THOSE OPPOSED TO “OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGNS” OF MOURNING 


1. If you are a conscientious opponent to any outward sign of 
mourning for the death of one near to you, let your conscience be 
your guide—unless your refusal to conform will deeply hurt or wound 
another. 

2. If you are a woman, and while you do not wish to carry 
mourning to its formal limit, would like to give some indication of it, 
the simplest thing to do is to adapt whatever part of the formal 
mourning code that seems suitable to your individual needs. | 

3. There is always a happy medium to be found between the 
formal extreme in mourning and its opposite. A formal mourning 
costume and a veil which shows unmistakably that it is worn first 
of all because it is chic (something another woman’s eye will at once 
detect), because it “sets off” the wearer’s face or figure, is just as 
vulgar as an indifference to mourning which runs to garish colors. 

4. A man may wear his black mourning-band on hat or coat- 
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sleeve, but the coat-sleeve is usually preferred, especially in sum- 
mer. The band of the summer straw hat as a rule is black and a 
black mourning hat-band has usually only a meaning when worn 
around the top-hat, usually about an inch and a half from the top. 
The sleeve-band may be worn on the sleeve of the overcoat in winter. 
It covers practically all emergencies at the sole expense of a strip 
of fine black cloth made of a heavier material (broadcloth) in win- 
ter, and some lighter black cloth in summer. 

The Formal Observance of Mourning—In the observance of 
mourning the actions as well as the attire of the mourners are reg- 
ulated by a code, which, however, is subject to many exceptions due 
to personal opinion. This code, which is generally known, is given 
for the benefit of all who may not be acquainted with its detail and 
still may wish to observe it. 

Mourning Dress (Women.)—Deep mourning consists of: dresses 
of any suitable dull finished black material, with black, unpatterned 
stockings, black shoes (not patent leather), black crépe veil, and no 
jewelry. White, worn unrelieved, without a hint of black in hat or 
gloves, is also deep mourning. 

Second Mourning.—Second mourning consists of: black and white 
alone or in combination with shades of mauve and grey. Pearls 
may be worn with second mourning. 

Deep Mourning (Men).—Plain black clothes, with heavy black 
hat-band, black socks (unpatterned), black ties, shoes (not patent 
leathers), and gloves. 

Second Mourning.—Dark grey clothes or clothes in dark mixtures, 
and the black sleeve or hat band. 

When Mourning Clothes Are Worn—tThe duration of the mourn- 
ing period has decreased (even in formal mourning observance), 
until it is safe to say that the more rigid rulings are no longer 
exactly observed. The traditional rule is: 


A MOTHER OR WIDOW 
FOR 


SON, DAUGHTER, HUSBAND 


W ears Length of Time 
Deep mourning, long veil One to two years 
Plain black Third year 
Second mourning Fourth year 
or 


She may have completed her mourning altogether by the end of the 
second year, 
or 
She may wear deep mourning or plain black for the rest of her life, 
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or 
She may wear (for a baby or very little child) white, grey or mauve 
mourning dresses. 


YOUNG WIDOW 


FOR 
HUSBAND 
Length of Time Wears 
First year Deep mourning or modification 
First half of second year. Second mourning or modification 


DAUGHTERS, SISTERS OR FIANCEE 
FOR 


PARENTS, BROTHERS, SISTERS, FIANCE* 


W ears Length of Time 
Deep mourning or modification Second year 
Second mourning or modification A year 


(Younger Women Over Eighteen) 


Black, with or without veil A year 
Second mourning First half of second year 


(Girls from Fourteen to Eighteen) 


Black, without veil First three months 
Second mourning (back and white) Following six months 


(Children up to Fourteen) 


White, but never black mourning,First six months 

even for father or mother 

A strict observance of mourning periods is less common on the 
part of men. In general: 


A FATHER OR HUSBAND 
FOR 


CHILD OR WIFE 


Wears Length of Time | 
Black A year 


| 
| 
| 


*A fiancée may observe the rule laid down for the young widow in| 
mourning for her intended if she wishes. | 
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A SON 
FOR 
HIS FATHER 
Black Six months 


A BROTHER 
FOR 
HIS BROTHER 


Black Three to six months 


Veils —Even when in deep mourning a woman should not wear a 
long crépe veil in restaurant or theatre. There is something too 
incongruous about one’s appearance, thus veiled, and the surroundings. 
The long veil, in general, should be worn as little as possible to 
public places and when in public, since it always calls attention to the 
wearer. 

In the case of other relatives custom varies widely. Women may 
consider a period ranging from three weeks to three months sufficient 
in the case of grandparents, aunts and uncles, nephews, nieces or 
cousins. We cannot lay too much stress on the fact that at the 
present time the individual practically suits his own feelings and 
wishes with regard to mourning observance. 

Where There Are Many Servants.—In the case of a wealthy fam- 
ily where mourning is strictly observed, the servants of the house- 
hold are also obliged to assume the livery of grief, though in most 
cases it is probably done only for form’s sake and is a purely ex- 
ternal thing. The chauffeur who wears the deepest black in town 
“mourns” less formally in grey at the family’s country home; but 
while footman wear black livery, maids make no display of mourn- 
ing clothes. In some households a simple mourning band worn on 
the sleeve suffices for all male servants. 

Other Observances.—Those who observe the conventions supposed 
to control the public appearances of mourners might wish to know that 
on the death of a member of her immediate family a woman, during 
her first three weeks of mourning does not: 1. lunch or dine else- 
where than in her own home; 2. does not play golf, tennis, or any. 
other out-door game; 3. does not go out “into society” at all, nor 
receive in her home any but close friends who may call informally. 

During her first year of mourning she does not: 1. entertain form- 
ally or attend formal functions; 2. does not attend opera or theatre- 
parties (though after her first three months are over she may go to 
the theatre or picture-house informally); 3. does not keep a formal 
“at home” day. 
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When the death is not in the immediate family, that is, after the 
burial of aunts, uncles, cousins etc., a woman: 

After one week may resume all her social duties, and 

After one month may be “at home” to callers once more. 

After two weeks (should a grandparent or relative by marriage 
have died) she may once more go into society. 

With regard to men it is considered better form if a son avoid 
large public social functions: formal dance or opera-parties, charity 
balls, the horse show, etc., for six months after the death of a par- 
ent. A widower should observe the same rule for a year; and a 
brother should be willing to pay a three months homage of respect. 
There seems to be no stringent social law which regulates the length 
of time a father mourns his child. 

In the great majority of American families, fathers, sons and 
brothers are too busy earning a living to have either time or inclina- 
tion to attend opera parties or horse shows, and a code of mourning 
rules means little to them, though their grief may be every bit as 
sincere as that of those who observe every form. 

Again, as we already have said elsewhere, it is best to follow local 
custom or family tradition in the matter of mourning observance. 
All mourning observance depends for its truer, deeper values on the 
amount of sincerity injected into it than on anything else. Let us 
cite a supposititious case: 

' Suppose you have lost a husband with whom and in whose fam- 
ily the observance of the traditional “wake” was almost a matter of 
belief. Granted that the “wake” as a mourning observance is a folk- 
custom and not a “society” custom, would you be justified—against 
the wish of your deceased husband and at the risk of shocking and 
wounding the sensibilities of all his relatives—in refusing to allow 
it to take place? Good manners in this instance would consist, ir- 
respective of any question of fashionable usage, in honoring the 
wish of the dead and the susceptibilities of his living relatives. 

The Punctilio of Mourning Correspondence.—As in all other 
correspondence a distinction is made between informal acknowledg- 
ments of flowers and condolences, and a formal acknowledgment of 
the condolences of acquaintances. We have already mentioned that 
all cards accompanying flowers should have been preserved in order 
to be acknowledged at a later date, and in Part II, Chapter VII, we 
have touched on their letter of condolence. 

A personal note of acknowledgment, or a personal word of thanks 
must go forward during the weeks following a funeral to: 

1. Every person who has sent flowers. 

2. To every friend who has sent a personal note or letter of 
sympathy. 

This is a duty which cannot be evaded. The acknowledgment 
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should always (when a mother, father or wife is for one reason or 
another unable to take pen in hand) be written by some member of 
the immediate family. The duty is one which should not be en- 
trusted to a friend, no matter how intimate, unless the bereaved, 
unable to comply with it, stands quite alone, and has no near rela- 
tive to attend to it for her. The use of mourning stationery—per- 
sonal cards, letter paper and envelopes with black borders more or 
less heavy—is subjected to the personal preferences controlling mourn- 
ing. It is customary, however, to express all acknowledgments for 
condolences received on mourning stationery. 

As we have already said elsewhere, it seems almost out of place 
to give “forms” for the expression of so simple a message of thanks. 
It should suggest itself. Suffice to say that it may range from a 
line—“Thank you for your lovely flowers”’—on a visiting card, to a 
somewhat longer note which may go into detail: 


“DEAR ELLEN: 


“For the first time since Thursday last I feel able to turn my 
thoughts to the dear friends who have been so kind to me in my 
distress. You are among those to whom I feel I must write at once. 
Many, many thanks, dear Ellen, not alone for your beautiful spray, 
but for the friendship and affection which prompted you to choose it. 

“With love, 
“ETHEL CouTANT.” 


For all those who receive no personally written acknowledgment of 
thanks for messages of condolence received, messages which in many 
cases are quasi-official or come from business associates of the de- 
ceased, an engraved form card which any stationer may supply is 
used. It may be altogether engraved: 


Mrs. Algernon Coutant 
acknowledges with gratitude 
your kind expression of 
sympathy 
This, or some similar form, is often, in small towns and communities 
where a local weekly appears, inserted in the paper instead of being 


sent out individually. 
A trifle more personal is another engraved form which leaves space 
for the sender to write in the name of the addressee: 


Mr. and Mrs. Willis Grey 
express their grateful appreciation of 


eoeoeeree ee eee eso ee ee oe e eee 


sympathy in the bereavement 
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The practice of inserting “In Memoriams” in the newspapers to 
recall the anniversary of a death is hardly to be termed as a fashion- 
able one. It should be respected, however, as prompted by piety and 
as a custom very widely followed throughout the country. 

In Conclusion—In bringing the “Book of Good Manners”—which 
began with the forms of christening, by which the child was made 
a member of the social body at large, to its logical conclusion with 
the funeral observance which marks man’s departure from the scene 
of his social activities—to a close, one main aim has been kept in 
mind by the author. 

He has been desirous of showing that “etiquette,” as such, has no 
value in or by itself alone, but only in proportion as it interprets the 
basic laws of good manners of which it is the superstructure. The 
saying that “The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life,” has a very 
immediate application to “etiquette.” Courtesy, charity, kindness, re- 
gard for the feelings and predilections of others, are not developed 
out of the letter of the social code, but out of the spirit of good man- 
ners which underlies it. And hence, while the “letter” of etiquette 
has not been disregarded, for, if properly understood and practiced, 
it is an expression of the spirit of good breeding and courtesy, it has 
not been presented to the reader as a fetish to be blindly worshipped. 

A proper employ of the “Book of Good Manners” should do far 
more than acquaint the user with forms and ceremonial observances : 
it should encourage him to show toleration and tact, patience with the 
limitations of others, unfailing kindness and a broad humanitarian- 
ism. 

The reader, too, will have learned that the whole body of these laws 
and rulings for correct social intercourse and behavior is in a con- 
stant state of flux and reflux, that it is constantly being changed and 
altered in detail, as new ideas and new trends of thought make them- 
selves felt in practice. In many cases formal rulings which must 
be listed and discussea are largely ignored in actual observance. In 
others, a new viewpoint, a new angle of observation due to more 
modern theories anent woman’s rights of man’s obligations, have 
completely swept away old landmarks and observances. And these 
facts should lead the intelligent reader to rely as much on his own 
social tact and apperception, on his own native good sense and his 
own feeling for what is right and proper and what is not, in arriving 
at decisions in which a social question is involved. Fortunately, the 
intelligent person usually has an instinctive gift for doing and say- 
ing the right thing under most circumstances. And if he or she 
does this, and bases practice on what head and heart prescribe as 
justified by the good manners and good taste of more immediate en- 
vironment, there it not apt to be any mistake. 

At all events, it is the author’s hope that while treating his vast 
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and complicated subject with due regard for its more formal and con- 
ventional aspects, he has not neglected to draw attention, in the course 
of his book, to those fundamental essentials of true good breeding and 
true good manners whose changing forms are no more than the chang- 
ing letter of expression, to the broadly and liberally interpreted in the 
light of the higher moral law of kindness and consideration. If he has 
been successful in so doing his purpose has been achieved. 








BY 
Harriet LANE 








ESSAYS ON CULTURE 








PREFACE 
WHAT IS CULTURE? 


THE word “culture” meant originally and still means cultivation 
of the soil. It meant the tilling of the ground in order to raise 
crops. But in the course of time men and women found that the 
mind might be cultivated as well as the ground. They realized that 
mental as well as material crops could be sown and garnered. 

So a second definition was added to the first. This second, 
higher culture or cultivation, whose products are good taste and 
tefinement, instead of carrots or tomatoes, stretches over a vast 
field. Culture covers all training, development or strengthening of 
mental or physical powers. It embodies all improvements of mind, 
manner and morals. It stands for the fruitage of enlightenment 
and civilization. 

This “Book of Culture” (and all the books of this series, in the 
last analysis, are books of culture) is devoted fo a special field of 
general culture. The essays it contains deal with certain cultural 
aspects of social life. They are devoted to manners, to questions of 
social good taste, propriety, the arts and graces of social intercourse 
which lend finish to life. 

In a word, “The Book of Culture” deals with the human, practical 
sides of its subject. It makes an appeal, therefore to all men and 
women who can appreciate the value of “life’s little courtesies.” It 
addresses itself to all who know that culture in every sense makes 


the world a better and a pleasanter place in which to live. 
THE AUTHOR. 


ESSAYS ON CULTURE 


HOW TO ACQUIRE PERSONAL CHARM 


Wuart is “personal charm’? The question is hard to answer off- 
hand, for its elements are so many and various. Then, too, a gesture, 
a smile, a remark made by~one person may charm us, while in another 
the same gesture, the same words, the same facial expression may 
offend. So before touching on how to acquire “personal charm” we 
must find out definitely what it really is. 

Originally a “charm” was an incantation. In the dim ages when 
men greatly longed for some one thing or another, they mistrusted 
their own unsupported efforts to get what they wanted. Magic alone 
could help them, so they thought. Hence they sang magic verses to 
the gods supposed to have magic powers, gods of the winds and the 
thunder, to compel them to grant their wishes. They “charmed” 
them. And this old belief from the beginnings of humanity still 
lingers in the charm a man wears on his watchguard or a woman 
on her bracelet. The little ornament is supposed to bring good for- 
tune and avert ill luck. It is the old magic incantation in another 
form. 

Even to-day the dictionary defines charm as “fascination.” It is, 
in its highest form, the power of alluring and delighting. If we 
possess charm it is possible for us to influence the senses or minds 
of others by means of the attraction we exert. Charm, that at- 
traction which its individual possessor exerts, is often a magic key 
which unlocks pocketbooks as well as hearts, which wins the smiles 
of fickle fortune, and makes hopes come true which those less gifted 
never see realized. 


OUTWARD CHARM 


Charm has a dual nature. It addresses itself to the senses and to 
the soul. Outward charm includes all in a personality that appeals 
to the eye—the care of the person, good taste in dress, a natural 
ease of manner, an unforced smile, a flashing or melting eye, great 
of gesture; it is the natural expression of your individuality at its 
external best. It appeals to the ear—in the agreeable accents of a 
well-modulated voice. It embraces the appeal to the sense of touch 
—the hearty clasp of the hand (and where women are concerned, 
that quality of sincereity in a caress which makes it irresistible.) It 
appeals to the sense of smell. Do we not usually associate a charm- 
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ing women with some faint, elusive aura of fragrance which seems 
a natural accompaniment of all her other graces? It appeals to the 
sense of taste even, indirectly, for charm lends a savor to lips beloved 
which none other possess. 


INWARD CHARM 


But the soul of charm, which inspires these outward indications 
of its presence, is a more subtle thing. It is elusive, hard to pin 
down in definition. Yet in the majority of human beings the quality 
of inward charm is present. In all too many cases, alas, this is never 
realized. The weeds of evil or careless habit overrun and choke its 
delicate shoots, and they die for want of nourishment. Individual 
charm of soul may be based on mental brightness and quickness, or on 
tenderness of heart; it may fascinate by reason of humor, wit, in- 
telligence, or a hundred other mental attributes; or because of ami- 
ability, gentleness and kindness. And your charm may influence one 
person in the strongest manner, while another is quite indifferent to 
it. The old saying that one man’s meat is another man’s poison 
holds good of charm, both charm of person and charm of soul. Yet 
everyone, man or woman, can acquire personal charm in both its 
aspects, if they are willing to make the effort. 


HOW TO ACQUIRE PERSONAL CHARM 


It has been well said: “The first thought which should be forced 
into the minds of modern men and women is that attractiveness is 
a positive asset, not only to woman but to man.” And the first great 
rule for acquiring personal charm is to cultivate it along the line of 
your own natural self. Acquiring charm is not a matter of add- 
ing graces to your mind or person so much as of developing the per- 
sonal grace and the mental attractiveness which you already may 
possess. 

Cultivate your best natural qualities, whatever they may be; em- 
phasize, without exaggerating them, and the elusive quality of charm 
cannot help but develop. If you are a man, remember that in clas- 
sic Greece “handsome is who handsome does” was not enough. It 
was considered a man’s duty to look his best, physically, as well as to 
be good. Charm, in fact, was looked on as a part of goodness. 
And every man should realize that if he wishes to attract, the first 
essential is to impress the senses in an engaging and pleasurable 
way. He need not be effeminate, he need not turn to extravagances 
of dress or manner. But he must realize that only if he be well 
groomed, well mannered and present his personality in such wise 
that others are drawn to him, only then will he be able to exercise. 
psychic charm’s more subtle influence and control. First impressions 
count, and the outward personal charm which you exert is the entering 
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wedge which will allow your inward graces of mind and soul to 
exercise their less obvious fascination. 

For women the observance of this rule is of even greater impor- 
tance. How many women, alas, think it sinful to devote much time 
to the care of their body and to their physical appearance! We 
may overlook lapses in dress or manners in the case of a man, set- 
ting him down as a “rough diamond.” But we do not admit that there 
are feminine “rough diamonds.” Charm is not so much taken for 
granted where a man is concerned; but feeling and tradition both 
insist that women possess it. And, from a practical point of view, 
woman is far better situated than man to cultivate that external 
charm which is inward charm’s natural accompaniment, just as 
clear, bright eye reflects a happy and contented mind. 

Every woman has qualities of charm, mental and physical. Em- 
phasize your greatest natural charm, whether it be your hair, your 
face, your figure, youn eyes, or a combination of physical elements. 
The charm which emanates from you, psychically, should be as subtle 
and elusive as the delicate aura which is associated with you bodily. 
But unless you physically awaken interest, sympathy and liking on 
the part of others as soon as they come in contact with you, you may 
never have the opportunity to exercise those hidden charms of mind 
and soul which are the final essence of the attraction one human being 
has for another. 

Every woman has personal charm of one kind or another. But 
she must cultivate its sense aspect in order to gain a hearing for her 
more spiritual attractions. In dress, in manner, in the heightening 
of her every physical beauty and the mitigating of her every physical 
defect, she must cultivate the appeal which is hers! Beauty of soul 
may shine through clothes that are worn and soiled, and a halo of 
spiritual worth may encircle the head of the female sloven. But 
men are an unbelieving race. A woman’s beauty of soul, under such 
handicaps, is by them “seen as through a glass darkly.” And no 
man is dazzled by the spiritual halo of the bodily unkempt. If you 
would gather the roses of charm—and it is well to remember, with 
the poet Herrick, that “time is still a-flying’—you must look fresh 
and dainty, the sight of you must gladden the eye, the sound of 
your voice must enchant the ear, the touch of your hand must thrill. 
And all this is quite within the range of the possibilities if you will 
be true to yourself. Charm is part natural, part acquired. Its ele- 
ments must be present—and usually are present—in yourself. But 
you must cherish them, must nurture them. And if you will but 
continue to cultivate every quality of body or mind which you may 
possess until the habit become second nature, you will have acquired 
a power which will never fail you, one more desired, perhaps, than 
any other. For “personal charm” is a greater lever in modern life 
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than any incantation primal priests or magicians exerted in the 
dawn of history. 


THE TRUE ARISTOCRAT 


THe word “aristocrat” means various things to various people. 
Some associate it with the high-born Gallic gentlemen and ladies who 
mounted the guillotine or gave lessons in French and dancing in 
London as a result of the French Revolution. To others an aristo- 
crat (style of 1917) is a Russian noble shot in a Moscow jail or 
doorkeeping at the Paris Bon Marché; or a Teuton princeling living 
on his savings in Switzerland or Holland, or waiting on the “plebs” 
in an East Side New York restaurant. Still others—so many are 
the shades of opinion—would look on a grand duke received in 
society as an aristocrat; while denying the right of an archduke who 
played in vaudeville to be so considered. 

To many, any person in any land preeminent by reasons of birth 
is an aristocrat. And many others, especially in our own day, feel 
that wealth alone makes its possessor aristocratic. Aristocracy of 
birth, in fact, which was once a very close corporation, to which 
people were only admitted after family trees had been dug up by the 
roots for examination, and the quarterings of coats-of-arms had 
been carefully verified, has largely fallen into disrepute. The “born 
aristocrat” has had to compete with the merchant prince, the captain 
of industry, the barons of beef, copper, coal, oil, and so forth; and 
with the aristocrats of intellect who, like those of wealth, claim the 
rights which once belonged to those of blue blood, handed down by 
selective breeding. To our way of thinking none of these claims 
are valid. Intellect, wealth and birth—none of them supply an ab- 
solute standard of measurement for the “True Aristocrat.” In order 
to find one we have to go back to the Greeks. 

In the original sense of the Greek word, aristocrats were the best 
citizens of a state. Yet some of the best intellects, the brainiest 
citizens of all states, have found their way into jails, for intellect, 
sad to say, is not always paired with goodness. Nor does wealth 
(as in the United States) or noble birth (as in Europe) necessarily 
imply that its possessors are best citizens. Yet, while birth and 
wealth are nonessentials to true aristocracy, the possession of intelli- 
gence cannot be dispensed with. 

In trying to determine what a “True Aristocrat” may be, we must 
first find out what is understood by a “best citizen.” After all, civic 
duties are only a part of the duties of a “best citizen” in the broad 
sense of the term. Among good citizens the best would be those 
who most perfectly represented the ideal attitude of man to man, of 
man to society. And the man or woman who does so most perfectly 
is, in the final analysis, a gentleman or a gentlewoman. 
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The “True Aristocrat,” then, the gentleman or gentlewoman are 
one and the same thing. A man may be wealthy, he may be nobly 
born, he may be intellectual and yet not Le a gentleman, and the 
same applies to a woman. “A well-bred and honorable man, of high 
principles, courtesy and kindness.” Such is the “True Aristocrat,” 
the only one so considered by enlightened modern opinion. And the 
adjective well-bred deserves to be underlined. Why? because the 
qualities of good breeding, of courtesy, a knowledge of the laws and 
manners of good society, the best social usage of his time, should 
be the outward and visible sign of the loftier spiritual qualities of 
aristocracy. A man may be a “True Aristocrat” in essence, and yet 
not make that impression because he lacks the social arts and graces 
which his high principles too often seem awkward, repelling and 
austere. Or, when mingling with his fellows, he may lack distinc- 
tion. Distinction, that touch of authority which marks the true 
aristocrat, is the result of perfect social balance and poise. It is in- 
stinctive in the man who has acquired the arts of polite intercourse. 
He is never at a loss when entering a ballroom, when choosing a fork 
at a formal dinner, when delicate questions of etiquette or precedence 
come up. Correctness in detail in the art of gentle living is second 
nature to him. Nothing can disturb his poise. 

Kindness, honor, courtesy; these are essential. But if you would 
show forth to the best advantage, give them a setting of graceful 
and gracious manners. If you combine aristocracy of thought and 
mind with the aristocracy of good breeding and polished social man- 
ners, you will be a “True Aristocrat” in the term’s best meaning. 


THE ORIGIN OF SOCIETY 


Tue “Origin of Society,” so far as readers of the present day are 
concerned, means the origin of the society of to-day. Whether the 
first informal dinner was originally served by Eve in the garden of 
Eden, or by some ape lady in darkest Africa’s most primitive jungles 
is, so far as the reader is concerned, more or less of an academic 
question. At the same time, we must hark back in order to make 
this origin clear, for modern society has not simply evolved “out of 
the nowhere into the here.” 

We may take it for granted that the cave dwellers had their society 
leaders and the lake dwellers their débutantes. For in some respects 
humanity has remained changeless through the ages. There were 
probably as many heartbreaks on the part of the overlooked social 
aspirants when King Nebuchadnezzar’s queen gave exclusive lawn 
parties in the hanging gardens of Babylon (though the invitations 
were sent out on bricks engraved in cuneiform) as there are in con- 
nection with some exclusive affair of our own day. Society, in all 
ages has meant the association of some more favored class or classes 
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of a community in distinction to other classes, and you cannot make 
the omelet of social distinction without breaking the eggs of individual 
ambition in the process. In a cave-dwelling community the wife of 
Strong-Arm, the chief or leader, would be the logical social leader of 
the group formed by the wives of those among the tribe whom the 
chief admitted to closer personal contact. And those ladies would 
naturally set the limits of admission within the charmed circle, prob- 
ably excluding wives of foreign (and therefore socially less eligible) 
blood, snatched by the young men of the tribe beyond the homeward 
ranges. 

The Strong-Arm theory of social leadership has continued through 
the ages. For society, like any other group aggregation, must have 
a leader or leaders. When chiefs became kings and emperors, and 
tribes expanded into nations, the wives of the rulers (or, as at the 
court of Louis XIV and Louis XV of France, ladies who were not 
wives in name, but exercised many of the privileges of wifehood) set 
the social pace for the entire realm. In those monarchies which have 
survived the World War social prestige and distinction still radiates 
from the throne; and the intimate group of courtiers who stand in 
social relations to royalty is accounted the socially most favored one. 

This group is usually, in all lands, made up of an older, landed 
aristocracy of birth, and a newer “ennobled” aristocracy of wealth. 
A limited social entrée at the courts of Berlin, Vienna and Petro- 
grad, before the World War, was often acquired by wealthy com- 
moners who had rendered service to the state in financial and other 
ways. The conferring of the title of “Count” or “Baron” on some 
wealthy Jewish banker, let us say, preserved the formal decencies and 
admitted him to court functions, though the aristocrat by birth natur- 
ally looked with scorn on such a new-baked noble. A peculiar feature 
of this habit of identifying social distinction with a title was the 
custom in vogue at the Court of Vienna, the most ceremonious in 
Europe. A commoner simply could not attend a great court ball at 
the Hofburg. On the other hand, an officer in the Austrian Army 
was theoretically a gentleman, and—there were commoners among 
them! The difficulty was solved by the institution of the Schwertadel 
(“Sword Nobility”) by which every Austrian officer who attended the 
rank of captain became automatically ennobled, put a “von” before 
his name, and thus could attend the court balls. 

In foreign lands the “best society,” as has been mentioned, was 
largely made up of the older aristocracy. The newer elements which 
were added were tolerated, it is true, but they did not really “belong.” 
But European best society was not composed exclusively of the older 
nobility of birth. It has included, ever since the eighteenth century at 
least, not alone persons of title, but those families as well which 
boasted the longest heritage of culture. And in the United States 
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the “origin of Society” as it is to-day must be sought in similar com- 
munity groups. 

Only, in our own country, though the claims of gentle birth and 
long descent quite naturally have made themselves more aggressively 
felt in the South, and those of culture in the New England States, in 
general the factor of cultivation has been the one most stressed. 
Wealth does not play nearly the part in “the best American society” 
which the yellow press and public opinion assign to it. It is almost as 
hard for the man or woman of wealth to move in the best mundane 
society as to enter that of the angels—that is, if wealth be the one 
claim of admission. 

Society, “the best society,” can never, of course, be a thoroughly 
democratic institution. All men may be born free and equal, but they 
do not remain so, And the best society can afford to pick and choose. 
It is not the social groups and units in the United States which have 
had the longest association with the culture of Europe, not that of 
birth; but those whose association has been the widest, that of culti- 
vation, which are the dominating ones in our land. And, therefore, 
our best society, in the best sense of the word, like any other best 
society, is aristocratic; it tends to be exclusive. It wants only the 
human best and—speaking generally—wants that best on a basis of 
culture, good breeding, refinement. It may admit that “kind hearts 
are more than coronets,” but as a rule the kind heart whose tongue 
knows no grammar, whose hand does not distinguish between orange 
and oyster fork, is not usually welcomed by it. 

On the other hand, if the best society holds strictly to the observance 
of its formal laws, it should be remembered that it lays stress on the 
spirit of this observance, not the letter. It is indulgent when liberties 
are taken which do not transgress the inner bounds of its decorum, no 
matter how they may offend in externals. 

Again, too many of us think of the best society as a great aggrega- 
tion of individuals belonging to one and the same fraternal order. 
The best society is not a nation-wide organization, like the Elks or 
the Odd Fellows. It is made up of a large variety of social rings 
and circles, which overlap and interweave in the most complicated 
fashion. It has its wheels within wheels. It boasts its greater and 
its lesser luminaries, its sets and cliques. 

The motion picture and the press are responsible for the propaga- 
tion of many erroneous ideas anent good society. The movies give 
the public what it wants in society pictures—not society as it is, but 
society as the public thinks it is. The press, as we know, is suscep- 
tible to the money appeal. We have “society leaders’? who break into 
print with multiple photos and “press stuff,” and who are blindly ac- 
cepted by the credulous reader of their favorite sheet, yet of whom the 
true “best society” is quite ignorant. Lavish entertainment is not 
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always a criterion of social success, though the best society is rich 
as a rule, and not averse to expense. 

Though the fundamentals of all those groups which make up “the 
best society” in the United States are the same—charm of manner 
and speech, good breeding, consideration for others, a knowledge of 
the amenities of social intercourse—the character of the groups differs 
in almost every greater city. The social angle in cosmopolitan New 
York differs from that in cultural Boston, that of family-reverent 
Richmond from that of plutocratic Chicago. In some towns ethics, 
in others etiquette, receives the greatest stress. Since the origin of 
society, however, it has never been possible altogether to separate 
etiquette from ethics. And—just as in the days when the cave woman 
leader gathered the members of her little debating society around the 
neolithic fire slab—the best society still takes the stand that what 
one appears to be is not, after all, as important as what one is. Not 
that ethics alone will save the day: Joan of Arc was a social failure 
at the court of the very king whose kingdom she saved for him. Nor 
will culture: Queen Christina of Sweden was the most cultured (in 
the sense of being learned) woman of her time. Socially she was a 
mess. And etiquette, plain, and unsupported, is also a broken reed. 
We need but think of the unfortunate king of Spain who fell into the 
fire and nearly burned to death, because the valets in attendance in 
the room were not—according to the etiquette of his court—properly 
qualified to draw him forth. It is the union of the three, of the 
ethical, the cultural and the formal, of kindness, cultivation and breed- 
ing, which has brought society from its dim beginnings to its present 
glory. It is in this origin that the development of the modern social 
structure must be sought. 


SOCIAL DEFECTS 


Socrat defects are many. They muster many a score. In fact, a 
short essay devoted to the subject of social defects might easily develop 
into a book were the writer to lose himself in the detail of his subject. 
The majority of social defects, however, are not due to ignorance of 
petty detail. Unfortunately they have a less excusable origin. They 
are due to ignorance of those laws of good behavior, of good breed- 
ing, which underlie all society’s surface rules and manners. A clear 
comprehension and understanding of these rules is of far more practi- 
cal importance than a long signboard full of “don’ts” presented with- 
out reference to their real reason for being. If the following rules 
which regulate the decencies of social behavior are observed, the 
“social defect” as such will be largely eliminated. These rules of 
social decency, in a way, are an extension of our preceding article on - 
“The True Aristocrat,” and offer the man and the woman who would 
avoid the social solecism the means of so doing. 
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The first thing called for to avoid making a social faux pas is al- 

ways, and in all circumstances, to be your natural self. The more your 
thoughts are centered on others instead of yourself, the less you think 
about how you act, how you look, how you speak, what impression 
you make, the more successful you will be socially. Simplicity, direct- 
ness, sincerity, the absence of self-consciousness always mark the true 
aristocrat and the gentlewoman. Overelaboration of speech or man- 
ners to exaggeration is one of the most objectionable of social de- 
fects, and one which at once attracts attention. Your manners should 
be so good that you have no “manner.” 
. Manners, if looked at in the right light, are not something you put 
on to go out into society.with. They are the natural flowering of 
good breeding, and should be the same for social equal as for social 
inferior: the same for your hostess as for her waitress who serves 
your coffee. Those who admit the existence of such a thing as “com- 
pany manners,” a surface layer of polish donned for special occasions, 
betray a fundamental lack of the very elements of good breeding, and 
of all social defects this is the greatest. 

Certain social defects are unthinkable to the well-bred man. He 
will not vulgarly slap a stranger on the back, nor even touch a lady. 
He will not “paw” people, pushing, shoving or nudging them. He will 
not bow to a lady from a club window; nor visit a lady’s house under 
the influence of alcohol. He will remember that poise, self-control, is 
one of society’s basic laws. Emotion is out of place in the drawing 
room. Anger, hilarity, fear, embarrassment, passion, exhibited in 
public, are considered the height of bad form. Nor will a gentlemen 
discuss a lady in a man’s club, or show another a letter written him by 
a lady. If the letter is an impersonal one, it may be shown some inti- 
mate friend, provided the lady in question is also a friend of his. 
But in general, the rule had best be rigidly observed. 

If you are rich it is a social defect to make a show of your wealth 
or your belongings. The mere mention of money is offensive to the 
well-bred man. Money is not a fit subject for discussion in society, 
neither are the personal peculiarities or faults of individuals. Nor is 
an allusion to the cost of things considered aw fait. No man should 
ever discuss his private affairs or his family difficulties with social 
acquaintances. And only the unmitigated cad will repeat his wife’s 
confidences to another man, or picture her to him as she appears in her 
boudoir. To reveal details respecting a wife’s personal charms to 
another man is past all excuse. 

No man of breeding borrows money from a woman, or ever takes 
advantage of her in a business way. This is as much a part of the 
code of gentle breeding as criticizing a wife’s behavior to, others is a. 
social defect. A man’s wife may be a Messaline or an Isabel of | 
Bavaria, yet the fact does not entitle him to treat her with disrespect 
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before their children or servants. Again, no matter what the actual 
provocation of a wife’s conduct may be, the true aristocrat will pre- 
fer to allow his wife—in the event of divorce—to free herself without 
besmirching her name with a criminal charge. This is part of the 
noble consideration for one’s own honor and for others which is good 
breeding’s very basis. 

In women, who are apt to be more skilled in social routine, social 
defects are less often displayed than in the case of men. Society is 
woman’s world par excellence, and even where she has not had natural 
advantages, she is quick to learn, and once she has learned the rules 
upon whose observance society insists, she seldom forgets them. 

The quality of kindliness should, if anything, be even more marked 
in the gentlewoman than in the gentleman. And in no respect does 
the natural-born lady show to greater advantage than in her dealings 
with those in her employ. The woman of true breeding, the social 
grande dame, is usually the most kindly and courteous in her manner 
of addressing and treating her servants. No social defect is more 
glaringly apparent than that of the would-be “society lady’ who 
treats her domestics with haughty scorn and contempt. Nothing more 
immediately shows that she is an imitation and not what she pre- 
tends to be.” 

Everyone is entitled to make their way socially, if they employ 
legitimate ways and means. Everyone has the right to strive to be re- 
ceived on a footing of social parity in those circles which they would 
like to enter. But no woman should ever flaunt the names of the 
socially prominent whom she knows or is in process of knowing. All 
attempts to boast about social position or a desirable entrée show that 
in essence, the woman who makes it does not deserve the place she 
seeks, and marks her out as a “climber” of an objectionable type. 

In most things the decencies of good breeding are the same in the 
case of a woman as with a man. A gentlewoman is as particular 
with regard to borrowing and repaying money as a gentleman. And 
—something which is at times forgotten—no woman should take ad- 
vantage of another. Otherwise charming ladies are sometimes in- 
fluenced by one or another reason to cheapen the labor of a dress- 
maker, or to reduce a just bill, excusing the action to themselves un- 
der some specious plea of necessity or personal convenience. 

And just as the husband whose wife may have been faithless to her 
vows must still remember what he owes himself and her, the innocent 
but unhappy wife must never forget her dignity so far as to notice 
even public slights and outrages offered her by an unworthy husband. 
In obtaining a divorce she, too, should shun publicity, and never dis- 
cuss her tribulations with outsiders. A woman who confides the 
details of her divorce proceedings to the reporter is socially defective 
to an incurable extent. 
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It is the observance or slighting of such primary laws of decencz 
in social behavior which distinguishes the socially valid from the oc- 
casional social defective. It is not so much forgetfulness or ignorance 
of one or another of the thousand and one little formalities in which 
society’s feeling for exclusion, its respect for tradition and its re- 
finement of culture has crystallized, which constitutes a radical social 
defect. It is the breaking of the great primary laws of decent thought 
and decent behavior. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MATRON 


THE matron in society may belong to the younger set or she may 
be gray haired. She may have but lately changed the gossamer wings 
of the débutante, society’s spoiled darling, for the no less entrancing 
owns but greater responsibilities of married life; or she may be a 
social veteran of many years’ standing. If she be the latter, then 
either success has been hers in the social struggle or, if unsuccessful, 
she has resigned herself with more or less good grace to make the 
best of what she may have gained in the past. At any rate, our 
message is not addressed to her, but to the young aspirant, the young 
wife who wishes to be a “Successful Matron” in every sense of the 
word. r 

The preceding essays in this volume all have a bearing on the social 
success of the young matron. The social cultural questions they con- 
sider and the social laws upon which they dwell are of importance to 
all who regard society as a real “association of gentlefolk.” Hence 
those who wish to play the deservedly prominent part in society to 
which their natural advantages may entitle them, should read them in 
connection with what follows. 

Perhaps the first great qualification for social success, so far as 
the young matron is concerned, is charm—the subject of our opening 
essay. But she must remember that just as there is “a glory of the 
moon and a glory of the sun,” so there is a charm which befits the 
débutante and one which is more seemly for the matron, even though 
she may herself have been a débutante but a few months before. The 
charm of the débutante, of the young feminine being who has cast 
aside the chrysalis of girlhood, and is making her first eager flight 
through the enchanted gardens of society with a freedom greater than 
any hitherto known to her, is freshness. The charm of the débutante 
is that of unsophistication (or, if it is not, it should be) of naive and 
innocent delight in a more direct contact with the personalities and 
impressions of a world which she has heretofore regarded with long- 
ing through schoolroom windows. 

The charm of the matron is another. She need be none the less 
natural, none the less direct, because she has gained in poise and 
balance. She is supposed—it is a condition of her success—to have 
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gained what the débutante so often lacks—tact. A débutante may gig- 
gle and talk at a theater party and spoil the evening for others. The 
young matron is supposed to know better. The débutante, who has 
not yet learned that conversation is an art, may chatter in mono- 
logue without ever allowing her listener to get in a word edgewise. 
The young matron, on the other hand, if she makes what is known as 
a “good listener,” and does not try to monopolize a conversation, has 
discovered one of the chief ingredients in the building-up of her popu- 
larity. A young matron who listens more than she talks will always 
be a success, once her virtues in this respect have been discovered. 

And in her conversation tact is of the utmost importance. She will 
not relate to an old bachelor sitting next her every cunning little trick 
baby performs. She will not extol her husband’s many qualities to 
a young man of her own age. She avoids arguments and flat contra- 
dictions. She will not talk to old folks about the disadvantages of 
age, nor praise dancing to the lame. And above all she will avoid 
ever criticizing or discussing others of her own circle in a satirical or 
condemnatory manner. The most successful young matron is the one 
to whom—it does not happen too often—the compliment is paid that 
she has never been heard to speak an unkind word of others. 

And—let every young matron heed this—de not be too clever if you 
wish to be successful and popular! The really clever woman is the 
one who allows other women, and especially men, themselves to ap- 
pear clever, who knows when to supply a back-ground against which 
others may shine. 

The young matron may find it a convenience not to do much enter- 
taining immediately after her marriage, for practical or other reasons. 
This does not mean that she will lose social favor. If she and her hus- 
band are well-bred, engaging people, if their manners are agreeable 
and attractive, they possess the first essentials for social success. En- 
gaging manners in reality are nothing more than consideration for 
others. No young matron should ever forget those charming little 
courtesies of respect which older ladies so greatly appreciate. Affec- 
tation, a superior pose, intolerance of the rights and customs of others 
merely because they may conflict with one’s own private opinions, will 
butter no social parsnips. The young matron who wishes to be suc- 
cessful in her relations to others should cultivate a natural, unaf- 
fected manner, a happy, smiling face, an interested and sympa- 
thetic attitude with respect to everyone whom she meets. If she is a 
real human being, if she has genuine qualities of heart and mind, plus 
well-bred manners, she cannot fail, even though for one reason or 
another social success does not come to her at once. 

Some of society’s most popular young matrons—to revert to the 
matter of entertainment—give hardly any parties or affairs at all. 
Very young couples, in particular, often are not expected to enter- 
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tain. A young matron who has every qualification for social success 
except money is not necessarily debarred from winning the recogni- 
tion which is her due. An occasional informal afternoon tea or a 
rarebit party may well be regarded as an ample return of hospitality 
in the case of a young couple of limited means who are the life of 
any affair to which they are invited. If they are deservedly amusing 
and popular their success is quite as certain as though they could afford 
to entertain lavishly. 

And finally, the young matron who has determined to be a social 
success must always remember, when she is a hostess, not to bring 
together persons who are mutually distasteful to each other. A dis- 
taste on the part of one person for the society of another is shown at 
times only by almost imperceptible indications; a slight but studied 
aloofness, a touch of formality or impersonality. And those who, no 
matter how innocently on the part of the hostess, have thus been 
forced upon each other through her mediation, are only too apt to 
bear her a grudge. This seems a slight matter, and yet to many a 
young matron it has, in the long run, spelled the difference between 
social success and social nonsuccess. These are hints which the 
young matron may consider with profit in striving to reach her goal. 
But underlying them all should be the consciousness that the less she 
concentrates on the thought of her own success and the more atten- 
tion she devotes to the social happiness of others, the greater her suc- 
cess will be. This is the first and great lesson she must take to 
heart. 


COURTSHIP COURTESY 


CouRTSHIP courtesy may be said to comprise all those little graceful 
attentions which bloom along the young girl’s road to engagement 
and marriage. Gifts of flowers and candy, theater parties and dances 
are all regarded through the glass of romance as just so many poems 
of affection which the admirer offers the object of his admiration. 
Flowers and candy, in particular, when they are presented by a wooer, 
wordless pleas for favor or wordless hymns of praise, usually bespeak 
a feeling as sincere and devoted as that expressed in the love lay of 
any old-time troubadour. 

But the real courtship courtesies of a lover, in the more exact sense 
of the term, do not begin until he has been singled out as the one 
favored person among others by the lady of his love. It is then, when 
the suitor has been accepted, when the lover’s prayer has been granted, 
that his gifts gain a more intimate and personal flavor; it is then 
that the courtesies of love assume a more distinct value and im- 
portance. 

He now is sure that his affection is returned by the object of his 
choice. But in modern life, his lady’s approval is not the only one 
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to be gained. Among the courtesies of courtship must be reckoned 
the graceful winning over of the girl’s parents. Discourtesy, actually, 
is disregard of the rights of others. The ignoring of the rights of 
parents to be consulted where a daughter’s happiness is concerned, is 
an extreme form of this disregard. Hence securing the consent of a 
girl’s parents to her eventual union with him may be regarded as one 
of the lover’s first courtship courtesies in connection with his en- 
gagement. 

Nor are these courtesies incumbent on him alone. It is not alone 
etiquette but courtesy as well which dictates that within twenty-four 
hours after the girl’s father has given his consent to an engagement, 
the parents of the bridegroom call upon the elected bride. If one of 
her intended’s parents be ill, the other must call; for this is a court- 
ship courtesy which they must observe. If the young man’s parents 
are not living a near relative, an uncle or an aunt, should call in their 
place. The deepest mourning does not dispense with observance of 
this law of courtesy due the bride-to-be. 

The courtesies of gift-making now enter upon a new phase, one 
largely controlled by individual circumstances. If a girl’s fiancé 
is saving in order to marry, the encouragement of extravagant pres- 
ents of cut flowers and expensive confections show a lack of common 
sense on her part, much as she may appreciate these courtship courte- 
sies. If her fiancé is a man of means, however, she is no longer re- 
stricted to the nonintimate gifts in order before their engagement. 
About the only three things a girl cannot accept from her fiancé without 
violating good form are articles of apparel, or a house and furniture and 
amotor car. Everything else, practically, is permissible. Yet there are 
delicate distinctions. A man many present his fiancée with jewels of the 
greatest value; and he may give her a fur scarf, but the gift of a 
fur coat is a serious transgression of the courtesy rule. This is be- 
cause a scarf is an ornament, but a coat is clothes; and no woman can 
accept clothes from her fiancé. 

With regard to the engagement ring, finest and most considerate 
courtesy demands that the suitor consult the girl’s taste and not his 
own in its selection. He may, however, buy the ring without con- 
sulting her if he sees fit. All precious stones have their meanings: the 
diamond, which symbolizes purity and perfection, is a most graceful 
tribute to the bride-to-be; and so is the sapphire, the blue stone of 
perfect faith and trustfulness. The ruby is a token of the giver’s 
passion, his ardent love for the one to whom it is given; but pearls, 
emblems of tears, and the opal, the stone of ill luck, are to be avoided. 
While no obligation rests upon the girl to give him a return engage- 
ment gift, a cigarette case, cuff links, a watch charm or some similar 
article it is a graceful courtship courtesy in which she may indulge. 

The following courtesies should all be observed in connection with 
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an engagement: 1. The relatives of the groom-to-be must all call 
on the prospective bride when they are inforrred of the engagement, 
and the girl should return their visits as soon as possible. 2. In the 
case of a recent death in either family, the engagement is not publicly 
announced until the mourning period is over. This announcement 
must come from the parents of the bride-to-be. It is a gross viola- 
tion of courtship courtesy for any member of the man’s family to 
spread the news of the engagement at a dinner given by the girl’s 
parents, the father proposing his daughter’s health and that of his 
son-in-law to be at dessert. Instead of a dinner, the engagement 
may be announced at an afternoon tea at the bride’s home, for which 
cards have been issued, the engaged couple receiving together with 
the bride’s mother. 

In connection with the parties, dances, etc., which—especially if 
the engagement be a short one—are given the fiancée, the bride-elect 
often receives some little engagement gifts. Personal trifles, from in- 
fimate friends, are not at all obligatory, though they constitute a grace- 
ful courtship courtesy. 

Once a man and girl are definitely engaged certain courtship courte- 
sies they owe each other are obvious. While no engaged man is dis- 
pensed from the proper social attentions dué to other women, it is 
self-evident that he can not pay any other woman the respects that 
are permissible before engagement. In the same way, an engaged 
girl should avoid having her name coupled with that of any particular 
man other than her intended, sit out dances with him, etc. 

Then come the courtesies the engaged persons themselves owe 
society. In Baltimore and Philadelphia a chaperon is a social courtesy 
with which the engaged couple may dispense when going to theater 
parties or dances. In Boston and New York, the chaperon is an 
essential. No engaged couple should ever take a journey which lasts 
over night, nor should fiancées motor to roadhouses for meals un- 
chaperoned. Society regards as discourtesous the dining of engaged 
couples alone in restaurants, but condones their lunching or taking 
afternoon tea. 

In general, though “all the world loves a lover,” it does not appre- 
ciate a public display of happiness on his part. Courtship courtesy— 
even in these free and easy days—regards showing any amatory emo- 
tion in public as distinctly vulgar. Lovers, naturally are supposed 
to kiss and cuddle—but not before others—for this is a courtship 
discourtesy which society at large justly resents. In general, court- 
ship should and does bring out in every man the finest flower of his 
courtesy and consideration. It is during courtship that he most de- 
sires to appear at his best in the eyes of the person to whom he isi 
paying court. Too many lovers, alas, allow courtship courtesy to 
lapse after marriage, instead of continuing it as a lifelong habit. 
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DEPORTMENT FOR CHILDREN 


Tue home is the child’s real school cf manners, and as a rule a 
child’s manners reflect those of his home. Deportment, especially 
where children are concerned, is not something to be “taught.” It 
is something which children should acquire naturally from their home 
surroundings. It should be an unconscious development of their home 
influence and home atmosphere. 

Deportment for children is nothing more nor less than the right 
development of their everyday manners at home. Are you in the cus- 
tom of falling into a passion and giving free rein to your temper 
before your children? Then do not expect them to show self-control 
and restraint. Children acquire deportment by imitation rather than 
precept. If a mother gossips with others before her children, and ex- 
presses uncharitable opinions of friends or neighbors, she need not be 
surprised if her little girls are accomplished gossips in their early 
teens. They are simply following their mother’s lead. If a boy’s 
attention, listening to a conversation at home, is called to a bit of 
sharp practice or double-dealing on his father’s part, how will he be 
able to develop standards of honor and honesty? A boy is not a 
logician, as a rule. If his father says or does this, that or the other, 
he usually accepts it as final. Instead of telling your son to behave 
like a gentleman, show him how a gentleman acts. If you wish him to 
be a true sportsman in the broad sense, be one yourself. 

Every detail of the deportment of children is influenced by the de- 
portment of their elders. Those gentle manners which a mother 
would wish to see her children display in public she must lead them 
to acquire unconsciously, by her own daily example, in the family 
circle. If you do not take good manners seriously yourself, how can 
you expect your children to do so? And in this connection we must 
remember that deportment does not merely mean that children should 
answer questions civilly when spoken to; that they should rise as a 
sign of respect when their mother or any older relative enters the 
room, that their manners be satisfactory. Deportment also means 
all those habits of right living and right thinking which the good ex- 
ample of parents alone is able to develop in them. 

Nothing is more destructive to true, deportment than a belief fos- 
tered in the child that there are two sets of manners, one for “com- 
pany” and one for “home” use. Children are the most observant of 
creatures. The good mother, who is a sloven in dress and neglect- 
ful appearances at home, who only dresses for “company,” soon 
develops this false double standard in her children’s minds. The 
mother who is always neatly and attractively dressed forms habits of 
fastidiousness in her children which later years cannot break. And 
what holds good of a mother and her girls in this respect applies 
with equal force to a father and his boys. 
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No child is too young to be taught the rudiments of deportment. 
For deportment is not mere etiquette, it is the crystallizing in proper 
and gracious forms of ideals of cleanliness, propriety, elegance and 
truthfulness. The development of table manners, for instance, is a 
matter of much careful training, and here, as in all else, example is 
better than precept. Self-control, too, contrary to general opinion, 
may be acquired in a rudimentary form even in babyhood. 

If anything, the manners of young girls and boys should be a shade 
more punctilious, their deportment a trifle more marked by its ad- 
herence to rule, than that of their elders. A boy at a party should be- 
have in all respects like a father, for no boy is too young to form the 
social habits which mark a@ gentleman. And the young girls whom 
he may meet should model their deportment on that of their mothers 
or débutante sisters. 

The disagreement of parents before children is followed by the dis- 
agreement of their children among themselves. Every transgression 
against the laws of good breeding by those upon whom a child nat- 
urally models himself, promptly reacts upon the child. This is the 
natural law when it comes to deportment in children, and one which 
cannot be avoided. On the other hand, the observance of those rules 
of right conduct, of mutual respect, which add so greatly to the 
beauty and dignity of living, on the part of those who should be their 
children’s natural “friends, philosophers and guides,’ makes the lat- 
ter’s good breeding second nature. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG GIRL 


Suc# a title as “Advice to the Young Girl” offers the widest pos- 
sibilities. The name of the matters upon which a young girl might 
be advised are legion. There are clothes and conscience, chafing 
dishes and chit-chat, georgettes and gossip, corsets and culture—an 
infinity of choice. As it happens, we already have made a choice. We 
shall advise the young girl on the matter of traveling. No, not with 
regard to routes, staterooms or prices, the hours when art galleries 
open in foreign cities or the best auto maps of the Yellowstone. All 
we will touch upon is the etiquette of travel as it applies to the young 
girl, the girl who is traveling alone. 

We will take for granted that she is youthful and attractive in 
appearance. Most young girls who travel alone are. And this fact 
is one which, more than any other, makes the giving of advice de- 
sirable. The trend of the times is toward emancipation from the 
wise trammels of correct social observance with which society hedges 
its preserves. And the young girl is all too apt to be tempted to show 
herself as an emancipee. If you are traveling, as may easily be the 
case, some thousands of miles across the United States, it is easy to 
yield to the efforts of some strange and quite possibly pleasant young 
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man to scrape up an acquaintance with you. You may yield to the 
temptation. This sometimes happens in spite of etiquette. If so, at 
least remember while talking to this new-found friend (?) to avoid 
all conversation contrary to the proprieties, and be very, very careful 
to keep even the best-behaved casual acquaintance of this sort at a 
formal distance. It is best, of course, if you are young and pretty, to 
repulse any tentatives on the part of prepossessing young strangers 
to establish a Pullman coach acquaintance. Even if you chance to 
tun across some male friend whom you know while on a train, one or 
two quite casual meals together in the diner are sufficient. Never 
should a young girl allow him to spend so much time with her as to 
convey the impression that they are together! 

Without the social pale, young girls may travel for days together 
with an escort. In good society this is impossible. Though a young 
girl may travel with a man of her acquaintance during a few hours, 
decent social usage does not tolerate “escorts” who accompany her 
for days at a time. It simply is not done. In connection with her 
railroad journeys a young girl, arriving at her destination, should 
never accept a stranger’s offer to drive her to her destination. If 
no one is at the station to meet her, she had best walk, and shun the 
street taxi—especially, as we already said, if she be young and pretty 
—of the stranger city. 

Etiquette is more lenient as regards steamer acquaintanceships 
These you may “pick up” and (later) drop again, if you choose, with- 
out offending the social law. And, after you have eaten a meal or 
so in the steamer dining saloon, nothing forbids your conversing with 
your neighbors, whether or no you may have met them before. In 
Europe it is preferable, for various reasons, that a young girl travel 
with a maid. Yet, in Europe too, if she behave with quiet dignity, 
and show an entire and well-bred reticence, she will probably be sub- 
jected to no more annoyance than she would be in similar case in the 
United States. In America a shocking lack of etiquette does not 
mean that a young girl is not, morally, all that she should be. But 
Europeans are inclined to associate lack of social form and social re- 
straint with moral laxity in women. Therefore, the young girl who 
lacks these qualities, and is traveling either alone or with her family 
in Europe, cannot be too careful. 

And, finally, whether she travel in Europe or America, whether on 
train or steamer, or whether resting from travel in a European or 
American hotel, one rule has a universal application—she will not 
get good service unless she tip liberally. Her youth, her personal 
charm, are not enough to take the place of this sordid essential, and 
it is one fundamental bit of advice—though she may make mental 
reservations with regard to some of the other hints here given her 
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—which the young girl who is traveling had best observe, if she 
place any value on her comfort and convenience. 


CONGENIAL CONVERSATION 


TaLtk and conversation are two entirely different things. Talk 
may be quite one-sided: many a brilliant talker is no conversa- 
tionalist. But conversation always implies an exchange of ideas be- 
tween two or more persons. It must be remembered, however, that 
in order to make such an exchange of ideas a congenial one, the sub- 
jects of conversation must neither offend nor shock one of the con- 
versants, they must not degenerate into arguments—“Many can 
argue, not many converse,” is a saying which is only too true—and 
offer the spectacle of a verbal battle over religious, political or 
ethical points of view opposed to one another. 

Congeniality in conversation, it is not too much to say, depends 
largely on the choice of topic. For average conversation—and socially 
speaking this applies in general to drawing-room or dinner conversa- 
tion—the aim should be to talk in a bright, entertaining and witty 
way on subjects of general interest, avoiding all personalities and any 
topic in which the majority of those present cannot join. “Shop 
talk” in the technical sense is the bane of all good general conversa- 
tion. And the banker who discusses first and second mortgages and 
investments is quite as objectionable as the poet who develops the pros 
and cons of the pantoum or sonnet. We may enjoy reading Fabre’s 
books on insects, or Maeterlinck’s “Life of the Bee” in private, but 
we resent the conversational lepidopterist who expects us to be in- 
terested in entomological detail over the coffee. 

General conversation will naturally reflect the character of the 
company. «If it be made up of young folk, the new dances and musical 
comedies, the seasonal sports, the social activities of the circle offer 
obvious points upon which the conversation may turn. An older 
group may be more inclined to discuss the latest books on some newer 
development in the world of opera or the more serious stage—al- 
though, to be honest, it also may be quite as apt to discuss the dances 
and sports of the younger generation with even more zest and in- 
terest than does the latter. 

True congeniality, however, develops only out of a proper balance 
of the elements of give and take in conversation. Occasionally, one 
meets the man who is so brilliant, conversationally, that he has car- 
ried conversation to the height of an art. Such a talker, especially 
if he be a wit, may have a whole dinner table hanging breathless 
on his words, without for a moment resenting his monologue. But 
such conversationalists are the exception. 

In social converse the great rule—if your conversation is to be con- 
genial to others—is to choose subjects for discussion that will be 
agreeable to them. If you have no means of knowing what the pref- 
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erence of your conversational vis-a-vis may be, try him or her out. 
Offer one subject, then another, and if you manage to hit upon his 
or her hobby, your task often reduces itself to that of the sympathetic 
listener. 

If this be the case, do not repine. Strange to say, it is the good 
listeners who enjoy the greatest reputation for being congenial con- 
versationalists. Half the time such remarks as: “I always like to talk 
with X . . ., he talks to interestingly,’ “So-and-so is a very 
well-informed man, one can always enjoy a talk with him,’ means 
that the speaker has been doing the talking, and the man wnom he 
praises the listening. 

A great help in keeping a general conversation on a pleasant level 
of congeniality is to see that it does not move from the drawing room 
to the stable, hospital or boudoir. Especially at dinner, topics horsily 
flavored, that bring a whiff of the antiseptics of the operating table, 
which air the details of personal ills or personal blemishes, the im- 
pedimenta and practices of the dressing room, are neither congenial 
nor fit subjects for discussion. And this applies as well to the per- 
sonal joke, always in bad form. 

Simply because you avoid personalities and trenchant criticism, 
however, does not mean to imply that you will be dull conversationally. 
The wit and the mimic in conversation, often make enemies; the per- 
son who makes kindness and consideration for others his or her first 
talking rule, always scores in the end, for kindness—not saying un- 
pleasant things to people to their face or behind their back—is what 
makes conversation congenial, and makes you a congenial conversa- 
tionalist. It is the first quality of congenial conversation. 


THE CULTIVATION OF A “‘WELL-BRED’’ VOCABULARY 


His vocabulary is the aggregate of words which any person possesses, 
and which he may use in conversation. Now, there are vocabularies 
and vocabularies. The vocabulary of the Tennessee mountaineer or 
the Texas cow-puncher, while adequate to his needs, would not further 
his playing the conversational game in those social circles where the 
words and phrases which are the currency of social intercourse are 
definitely stamped with the mintmark of proper usage, and all devia- 
tions are looked upon as counterfeits. 

There is no strict rule for the acquisition of a “well-bred” vocabul- 
lary. Just as certain very worthy persons fall under the ban of social 
ostracism, certain entirely worthy words and expressions have no 
proper social existence, though indorsed by the dictionary. The con- 
versational English of good society differs widely; and yet its seem- 
ingly elastic vocabulary has its sharp lines of demarcation from others. 
From the standpoint of social usage, vulgar slang and affected ele- 
oe tee are equally objectionable. Society may accept a 
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charming personality, male or female, who is grammatically weak; 
yet atones for it by other desirable social qualities. But it closes its 
gates against the imitation “lady” who “retires” instead of going to 
bed, “resides” instead of living somewhere, and commits other simi- 
lar offenses against the laws of proper speech. 

To cultivate, in a most enjoyable and pleasant manner, the vocabu- 
lary which is used in the best social circles, read good English. Books 
of standing never contain words and expressions which good society 
disavows. Best sellers, however, often do. In general, the trend of 
your English should be toward simplicity. Always use the short, 
direct, expressive word rather than the long-winded, polysyllabic 
term. The more directly expressive your spoken English is, the bet- 
ter the impression of breeding it makes. And there are certain phrase 
combinations which at once betray the speaker’s lack of cultivation in 
the niceties of language. A house for instance, is never “elegant,” 
nor can food be “lovely.” A woman may dress well, but she is not 
a “stylish dresser.” Well-bred men simply “wash,” they do not “per- 
form their ablutions”; they do not “tender” a banquet; they “give 
a dinner.” Do not say “permit me to assist,” but “let me help’; not 
“J will ascertain,” but “I will find out.” And, above all, remember 
that while you may ask some one to “have something to drink,” you 
cannot invite him to “partake of liquid refreshment.” 

These are common faults of would-be elegance in the use of one’s 
vocabulary. Provincialisms, the words and phrases peculiar to non- 
metropolitan districts, are also banned by the verbally well-bred. 
“Cute” in the sense of pretty; “visiting with” for “talking to”; “guess, 
reckon, figure, calculate” in the sense of “think”; are faults of the 
provincial order. 

Social usage by no means tabooes all “slang.” The apt and clever 
colloquial phrase which the literary purist rejects, is accepted by the 
best society. Slang which is coarse or profane is barred, of course, 
but it shows no lack of social good breeding to declare you “are feeling 
fit,” “or have the blues,” to call a Ford a “flivver,’ or to use such 
words as “movies,” “fake,” “grafter,” “hunch” and “grouch.” 

Accent in the United States varies more or less according to 
locality, and an accent, more or less noticeable, even though it differ 
widely, as that of Boston differs from that of New York, is not inter- 
dicted socially. But pronunciation in general, as such, as distinct 
from accent, must be correct. | 

Reading, and association with well-bred and cultivated people— | 
these are the only means of acquiring a vocabulary which will mark | 
you as being well-bred. Association, especially, with those whose. 
vocabulary has been established and polished by years of habitual use, | 
is a sure and certain method of acquiring the “well-bred” vocabulary | 
of good society, as it is commonly and currently spoken. 


} 
| 


| 
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ETIQUETTE FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 


BusInEss is business, and etiquette is etiquette, and some men seem 
to think that, like Kipling’s East and West “never the twain shall 
meet.” Nothing could be more radically wrong, nothing more illogical. 
Business is a phase of the social relations, a distinct phase, it is true, 
but one subject to the same underlying laws which dictate the re- 
lations of being to one another in other spheres of contact. In other 
words, politeness in business is quite as essential as politeness in any 
other human relation. 

To be quite candid, there is no special etiquette for the business 
man. He is merely subject—with the modifications which business 
may bring in its train—to the ordinary, everyday rules of good man- 
ners and conduct which mark all good society. Merely because you 
are “holding down” a chair in office or store, you are not excused from 
rising when spoken to by a lady or older man. The fact that you are 
dealing with a customer does not justify shirt sleeves. You should 
raise your hat to a lady, and remove your cigar when bowing to her 
or addressing her just as quickly when in a neat business suit as when 
in evening dress. 

In the relations between man and man in business good manners are 
vital. You visit a man in his office. If you find him lolling at his 
desk, feet in air and reading the sports sheet of the paper when he 
should be active about his affairs, his bad manners are all the more 
conspicuous because in his case they suggest incompetence. You are 
inclined to avoid doing business with him. He may suffer an actual 
business loss simply owing to his lack of breeding. The polish of 
good manners is often an effective screen behind which the business 
man may prepare either a defense or an attack. Etiquette is a de- 
fense in business. The courteous employer, who being a gentleman 
both in business and outside it, treats his employees with the respect 
and consideration good breeding demands, receives more than a re- 
turn of simple respect. His observances of the little kindnesses of 
etiquette, the decencies of greeting, etc., pays him an actual dividend 
of working zeal. 

Never stress the pomp and circumstance of your business position, 
whatever it may be. Arrogance is as ill-bred in business as in any 
other connection. Make it easy for people who really need to see you 
to do so. Give your entire attention to the person in hand when you 
see him. Make social tact and knowledge serve your business ends. 
In lending your undivided attention to a visitor or employee you are 
not observing some special law of business etiquette. You are merely 
being well-bred, considerate. And if you are desirious of gaining, 
for valid business reasons, the good will of the person in question, 
you will have done much to do so. 

One of the strange facts in business life in general is that many suc- 
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cessful business men, the so-called “self-made” men in particular, are 
not aware of the fact that the fundamentals of etiquette in social and 
in business life are the same. We say the fundamentals, because they 
are what count: the hundred and one little details of etiquette are 
only incidental, after all. The man of action may take but little in- 
terest in formal social affairs, the externals of society may bore him. 
Yet it is not these externals which he need cultivate. Let him once 
realize the possession of good manners does not stamp him as being 
“sappy” or “soft,” and he will find he can apply them to advantage in 
his business life. Let him come to feel that the well-groomed man is 
not necessarily “effeminate” or a “dude,” and he will cultivate the pro- 
prtieties of good dress in the office as well as outside it. If he under- 
stands that the use of good English is no affection, but merely a 
natural outgrowth of good breeding, he will pay attention to his 
vocabulary, and as a result gain in poise and ease when dealing with 
those whom he meets in his own field of activity. 

Etiquette for the business man is not a social grace, not a matter 
of decoration, but a real and useful business essential. 


THE CASH VALUE OF PLEASING MANNERS 


THE cash value of pleasing manners does not necessarily mean that 
a “lady” who cheats at bridge whist can gloss over the fact by her 
charming and ingenuous way of doing it. Nor does it imply that the 
“gentleman” who has deliberately secured the hand of an heiress by a 
deploy of his social graces has justified his pleasing manners by using 
them to that end. 

And yet good manners, aside from any other value they possess, 
often have a legitimate cash value for their possessors. 

In the old days, when the favor of a monarch meant riches, the 
practical rewards of good manners were sometimes great. George 
Villiers, who. owed his favor with King James I of England to his 
combination of charming manners and great good humor and anima- 
tion of spirit, from a mere younger son of Sir George Villiers of 
Brooksby, rose to be Duke of Buckingham, and “with the possible ex- 
ception of the Earl of Pembroke, the richest nobleman in England.” 
Such was the reward which good manners secured for those who 
cultivated them in those good old days. 


Nor are good manners less appreciated to-day than they were in | 


an older period. The possessor of good manners, of good breeding, | 


. makes his mark in the business as well as the social world. Often the 
rich man of affairs who may himself be lacking in them, is the first 
to appreciate them in the men whom he employs in his enterprises. 
Many a young man whose abilities may have been only on a par or 


even have fallen below those of others, has attracted the attention of ) 
his employer by his good manners, his natural polish and tact, his | 
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unfailing courtesy and breeding, and has benefited directly thereby in 
a “cash” manner by rapid rise in salary and position. As a cash 
asset, good manners are the very last thing to be despised. The famous 
engineer in charge of an extensive job of bridge construction is in- 
fluenced in his choice of those men whom he wishes to advance by 
their manners. Not that he would expect good manners to take the 
place of actual scientific knowledge and ability. But all things being 
equal he would, in most cases, select for preferment the assistant 
whose manners impressed him most favorably. For genuine good 
manners (not to be confused with artificial polish) as a rule are the 
reflex of the other qualities which good breeding supposes: honor, 
self-reliance, loyalty. Everywhere in the world of affairs we find 
that good manners pay an actual cash return. The ship owner looks 
for their nautical equivalent in selecting the captains of his fleet; the 
manufacturer in picking his responsible assistants and especially in 
selecting the salesmen who are to market his wares. Nowhere is the 
connection between good manners and their cash return more marked 
than in this connection. For to the salesman, the successful sales+ 
man, good manners are the first essential of success. 

Where women are concerned the connection between good manners 
and their practical reward exists as well. The well-bred, socially 
perfect mannered and poised private woman secretary of a business 
magnate turns her knowledge of good social usage, her tact, and the 
“atmosphere” she lends her employer’s office into gold. And, even in 
society good manners in women often are rewarded, not by cash, 
but by cash equivalents: by gifts and entertainment. Women of means 
think nothing of inviting friends less endowed by fortune in a finan- 
cial way, but whose charming manners and personality may have 
endeared them, to accompany them on European tours of yachting 
trips, in which practically no expenses are incurred by the invitee. 

The last thing that one should do, of course, is to cultivate good 
manners as a matter of monetary speculation. When good manners 
are accorded a cash reward in some one way or another, it should 
come as a tribute, a distinction. It must not be regarded as interest 
on an investment. At the same time it is gratifying to realize that in 
many cases good breeding, that knowledge of rules of good society 
which does so much to lend grace and charm to life, is not merely 
“4ts own reward”; but that it is recognized in a manner which even 
those who look down upon the social arts must respect. 


THE ART OF LETTER WRITING 


Do your letter writing in Colonial, not Louis XV style! In other 
words, simplicity should be the keynote of letter writing, considered 
as an art. The pretentious phrase, the flowery period, can never take 
the place of a natural mode of expression and simple forcefulness. 
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A slovenly letter, badly written, poorly expressed, on unmatched paper 
and envelope, is as great a social defect as carelessness in dress, and 
at once betrays the character of the writer. 

In letter writing some of the rules regulating the lines of the 
human figure in dress apply in reverse. Letters whose handwriting 
lines are low and spread out look best on square paper, those whose 
hand is tall and pointed choose high and narrow paper. Just as you 
avoid extremes in dress, avoid extremes of perfume, shape and color 
in your letter paper. A man’s writing paper should always be con- 
servative: let a plain white or gray color mark your letter paper. 
Stamped or embossed addresses and personal or family devices are 
appropriate either for the paper of men or of women, as the case 
may be. The use of sealing wax is also proper and a plain colored 
wax should in general be preferred to one of gaudy hue. 

We will not dwell on forms of address nor of close, save to note 
the favor enjoyed by “Faithfully yours” as a signature for men in 
general, uncommercial correspondence, and the fact that the signa- 
ture “Cordially,” as expressing greater intimacy than “Sincerely” is 
not good form. Nor will we consider superscription, nor the detail ¢$ 
the various formal and informal notes and letters which any good book 
on etiquette presents. Our object is rather to touch briefly on those 
things which are necessary if letter writing is to be considered an art 
and practiced as such. 

But we will give certain rules of good form in connection with letter 
writing in general, before we touch upon it as an art. First, certain 
things, an invitation, an acceptance, a regret or a social note of any 
kind, should never be typed; they must be written by hand. Under- 
scoring and the postscript should be avoided. The use of the pencil 
(save for some unavoidable reason) in writing is as objectionable as 
the sending out of a letter with a blot. Nor should foreign words or 
phrases be scattered through the pages of an English letter. 

To return to the art of letter writing. Like art in life itself art 
in letter writing is the expression of one’s personality in the simplest 
and sincerest terms. And what makes every letter far more im- 
portant than it appears to be is the fact of the permanence of the 
written word, Letter writing is no evanescent art, like. music. The 
spoken word changes meaning according to the tone of voice with 
which it is uttered. The written word is inflexible: a verbal reproof 
is forgotten, but words written in anger—though the anger be but 
that of a moment—stand for all time. The true art of letter writing 
bids the writer to remember to save the deeper emotions for verbal 
utterance, not lead them the immortality of the written page. For emo- 
tions change with the passing of time: they are fixed as though graven 
on bronze, and when set down on paper may give the lie to senti- 
ments expressed above your own signature but a few months before. 
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The art of letter writing is not only one of commission, it is also 
one of omission. What you write is evidence. Hence weigh well the 
value and effect of the words you use. If a woman, never write a 
letter you would disavow in print. 

Letter writing is an art with few set rules. But like all human 
activities it should be regulated by the laws of self-respect. You the 
writer, writing in the first person, should never forget, no matter 
how implicit your confidence in the second person to whom you are 
writing may be, that there always exists the possibility that a third 
person, perhaps the last whom you would wish to see the letter, may 
through accident, come to read it. Sometimes the letter writer shows 
the supremest art—especially if she be a girl—by not writing rather 
than by writing a letter. No gentleman, of course ever writes a let- 
ter which a lawyer might construe as reflecting upon a woman’s 
character. 

The most perfect letter is, in the last analysis, the one which brings 
to the recipient the fullest flavor of the writer’s personality, in the 
most amiable and agreeable manner. It is the letter which actually 
“talks,” which conveys the feeling that the writer is speaking directly to 
the person addressed. If you can achieve letters of this kind, then let- 
ter-writing, whether or no you are aware of the fact, is exercised by 
you as an art. There are no further instructions to be given you 
with regard to it, for you will have become a master. 


WOMAN’S GREATEST APPEAL TO MAN 


WHAT is woman’s greatest appeal to man? Is it beauty of face 
and form in some one or another of its variations of type and race? 
Or is it beauty of soul, the beauty of thought and mind which may 
exist in the most insignificant bodily envelope? Some men, certainly, 
are inclined to overlook many other disadvantages for the sake of a 
beautiful face. Others resign themselves to deficiencies of form and 
feature in consideration of spiritual or mental beauties which may 
take their place. But neither beauty of face or figure, nor beauty of 
mind or spirit in themselves alone constitute woman’s greatest appeal 
to men. 

The loveliest face, the most perfect figure palls in the course of 
time if its possessor lack intelligence. The noblest qualities of soul, 
the greatest powers of the intellect cannot entirely overcome the draw- 
backs of an ungracious personality. There are exceptions, of course. 
The Oriental male in general, denies woman a soul. He regards her 
purely as a vessel of sexual pleasure and a necessary means to the 
procreation of sons. For him physical beauty is the sole criterion. 
If a woman be handsome and healthy, calculated to serve the dual 
purpose for which his philosophy declares she has been created, he is 
satisfied. Similarly, there are men, Occidentals, whose need for in- 
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tellectual sympathy and understanding is more highly developed than 
their feeling for beauty of person in woman. To such men, to whom 
the soul means more than does its outward covering, the woman of 
great mental attainment makes the strongest appeal. 

Yet neither of these cases can be regarded as a true criterion of 
what woman’s greatest appeal to man really is, for each represents an 
extreme. In considering woman’s greatest appeal to man, it must be 
the appeal she makes to the average man. He we find, as in most 
things in life, that it is the golden compromise, the happy medium 
which wins the day. 

The average man is no Turk: he asks of the woman he admires 
something more than mere good looks, more than a handsome face 
and figure. At the same time he is no mere intellectual; the normal 
warm-blooded man is not drawn primarily to a brain or soul. What 
does constitute a real appeal for him, however, is a happy combina- 
tion of the attractive physical and the mentally stimulating. 

Now, few women are so happily endowed by kindly Nature that 
their mental and physical advantages strike a perfect average. Such 
€ases occur, perhaps, but they are rare. Yet Nature has allowed for 
this fact. The average man, in the woman who appeals deeply to 
him, believes that he has found ultimate perfection. Love of a 
woman throws her every disadvantage into the shade, and casts a 
soft, rosy light on her each attractive feature. But to inspire the love- 
interest, to kindle that warm emotional glow in a man which leads 
him to idealize every attribute of the woman he admires, she must 
have a certain definite quality of attraction to begin with. This 
quality, which is woman’s greatest appeal to man—the subject of the 
initial essay in this volume—is charm. And charm in woman is a 
result of her proper understanding and employ of whatever the com- 
bined physical and psychic qualities of attraction she may possess. It 
establishes her personality, the “soul-body or body-soul or the pat- 
terns of the living flame.” 

The reason why many woman who possess the elements of both 
personal and mental charm, yet do not appeal to men, lies, nine cases 
out of ten, in their neglect to codrdinate the two. They do not re- 
inforce and support the natural, elemental human appeal to their de- 
lightful smile, their fine eyes, their lovely hair, their attractive figure, 
with the more subtle ones of mind and soul. The “putting over” of 
these more elusive qualities depends to some extent on speech. Yet 
speech is only a transmitter. The noblest flights of fancy, the most 
tender expression of sentiment are unconvincing if presented in a 
cold and impersonal manner. On the other hand, conversation of the 
most inconsequential character gains color, meaning and brilliancy if 
it flows spontaneously and with the warm impress of sincerity to lend 
it conviction. To exert the charm of personality you need not even 
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talk. You can make your eyes, your smile speak for you and say 
more, perhaps, than words could express. Fine eyes, for instance, in 
a plain face—provided their owner knows how to use them, and can 
make their glances reflect thoughts and feelings—are an excellent 
example of the power of charm as a dual quality. Beautiful eyes 
cause their admirer to forget plainness of feature, it is true. Yet their 
appeal would be no more than a passing one if the play of the mind, 
the inspiration of the soul, did not illumine and lend them expression. 

This dual quality of charm, the fact that in order to appeal you 
must use your mind, your intelligence, your heart to make the most of 
whatever your outstanding personal beauty or beauties may be, is 
something no woman should ever allow herself to forget. A charm 
which is lasting must be one of this dual kind, it must depend on 
correlation of the psychic and the physical. When this is the case, 
its appeal is truly woman’s greatest appeal to man, ten times stronger 
in its combination than either superior physical or superior psychic 
beauty alone may hope to be. 
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CHAPTER I 
WHAT IS PHYSICAL BEAUTY? 


FEMININE physical beauty is recognized by all mankind. Yet it 
has no absolutely fixed standard. The savage sees as beauties con- 
tours and shapes which to us are hideous and distorted. Semi- 
civilized man is apt to regard fat and weight as the chief beauty fac- 
tors. Even civilized man varies in his individual estimates. Those ac- 
cepted charms of form, face and figure, however, which appeal most 
to the majority of individuals, may be said to be the nearest approach 
to an exact standard of beauty we have. 

Proportion, color, delicacy, type, symmetry, the flash of the eye, 
the sweetness of the smile, and a thousand other factors contribute 
to make a woman beautiful. Every woman has her special individual 
beauties; some women possess a number in combination. A lovely 
natural complexion, delicately-shaped hands, shapely feet and ankles, 
glorious hair, a noble and alluring figure, all lay a duty upon their 
possessors—the duty of care and preservation. For beauty, physical 
as well as mental and moral, is a virtue. It is as essential to humanity 
as loyalty and truth. It is, or should be, the truth of the physical 
feminine being, expressed in its most perfect terms. 


IDEALS OF FORM AND FACE 


Whether you have the beauty of the blonde or the beauty of the 
brunette, the beauty of light or the beauty of darkness, a duty is laid 
upon you within the scope of your own type. In form we accept, as 
a general thing, the ancient Greek ideal of feminine beauty, subject to 
modern modifications. That is, we accept the proportions of the 
Venus de Medici as being nearest the modern idea of physical per- 
fection. We reject those of the Venus de Milo as too large, too heavy 
for modern comparison. 


THE IDEAL FORM 
There is more or less variation between the proportions of the 


Venus de Medici and those of the average young woman of to-day. 
359 
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TABLE OF PROPORTIONS 


The Young Woman of 
The Venus de Medici o-day 
(Ideal Feminine Form) (Normal Feminine Form) 


Height § ot 3 an, Sigt 4:2 tn: 
Weight 137 Ibs. 119 Ibs. 
Neck 12.3 in. 12 Zein 
Chest 33.1 in. 28.8 in. 
Waist 27 = in. 24.8 in. 
Hips 37.8 in. 35:2 in. 
Thigh 22.2 in. 21.6 in. 
Calf core iy the 13.3 in. 
Ankle 1.7 Ais Sahin 
Upper Arm 11.4 in. 10.6 in. 
Forearm 10.6 in. 8.5 in. 
Wrist 5.9 in. 6 in. 


Do not be disturbed if these measurements do not correspond to your 
own ideal. They are only approximate; suggestive. Your figure 
taken as a whole may be admirable, yet vary in detail proportion. And 
such variations may harmonize and make for charm. These tables, 
however, offer a practical standard for comparison. They will help 
show where you need development. 

Woman’s face and form are the most exquisite of all that has been 
created. They combine all the charms of color, harmony, grace, re- 
finement and magnetism. And they reflect the higher attributes of 
mind and soul. Even the deformed and disfigured may cultivate phy- 
sical beauty to some degree. Make the most of each and every 
charm you, individually, may possess. Such is the gospel of this 
book. If its teachings be followed, power—beauty’s choicest secret— 
will be your reward. 


DEFINITE BEAUTIES OF SHAPE AND FEATURE 


Black hair and a snowy complexion, with a proportionate head and 
forehead, the hair crisp and plentiful, with evenly penciled eyebrows, 
give a fine type. Jealousy and a quick temper are indicated where 
the eyebrows meet. They should be well divided, taper evenly and 
broaden more in the middle. Too small an ear denotes avarice. The 
ear should not be too prominent, though, and delicate in outline. Cheek 
bones should be neither too far apart nor so prominent as to attract 
attention. A straight nose of moderate size is the most desirable. A 
large but shapely nose, however, is to be preferred to a small shape- 
less one. Too small a nose means a vacillating disposition. 

The mouth should be of medium largeness, rosy and flexible, and 
with nether and upper lips of equal size, neither too thin, nor yet 
too full. Sound, white, medium-sized teeth and a firm, agreeably 
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rounded chin, its lower outline showing determination, are the best. 
A long neck, curving gracefully at the nape, enlarging as it descends 
toward the shoulders, and seeming whiter and clearer in outline as it 
approaches the bosom, is a standard. White, firm shoulders, moderate 
in breadth, with a collar bone well-covered with flesh, a bosom trans- 
parently white, and round, firm, well-modeled breasts of medium size 
cannot be improved upon. 

To be preferred are firm, gracefully curved and rounded arms, el- 
bows well covered with adipose tissue, and dimpled, hands which do 
not join the arms too abruptly; as well as well-fleshed, yet slender 
wrists, which do not display the wrist bones prominently. The best 
fingers are those proportionate to the length of the palm, soft and 
tapering toward the nails, the latter faintly pink and almond-shaped, 
their length conforming to the length of the finger. The ideal waist 
is one not contracted by too tight a corset. The proper measure for 
the ideal waist is twice the size of the neck. The hips should be 
broader than the shoulders. They should grow rounder and narrower 
as they ascend. The legs should be long and straight. Length and 
straightness are especially desirable from hips to knees, for grace and 
ease of appearance when walking. A dimple on the knee is an added 
charm. Both knees should be plump, with a soft and white skin. 
The feet should be proportionate to the remainder of the body, firm, 
white and elastic. 

The Golden Blonde, or the Flaxen-Haired Blonde, with a clear, 
white complexion and blue or hazel eyes, is a choice type of feminine 
beauty. The Ruddy or Auburn Blonde, with dark or gray eyes is 
another. The Florid Brunette is still another especially lovely type. 
Clear gray eyes which emotion turns almost black are probably the 
most magnetic. They are at their best when accompanied by a clear 
complexion and dark, wavy hair. A lithe, well-rounded form, grace- 
ful, yet not so plump as to be called voluptuous, deserves all admira- 
tion—and usually obtains it. 


BEAUTY AND HEALTH 


Beauty and health go hand in hand. Your skin, your hair, your 
figure, if not healthy, rob your loveliest features of their charm. 
Make health the cornerstone of an intelligent study and cultivation of 
every iota of beauty which you have. Physical beauty, in the best 
sense, means well-rounded physical development on a health basis. 
On this basis cultivate your especial physical advantages. If you 
have a perfectely shaped foot and ankle, then “put your best foot 
forward” in this respect. If beauty be truly “skin-deep,” then all 
the more are skin and complexion worth caring for. If you have 
naturally heavy or beautifully tinted hair, then make your hair your 
“crowning glory.” 
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There is a certain charm due to disease. But it should be remem- 
bered that it is not a normal one. It is more apt to call forth pity 
than love. Charm should mean natural attraction. Though there 
is a beauty in the sudden, hectic flush of the consumptive, it is the 
morbid beauty of death. It can wake only sorrow, and does not 
attract as does the soft, rosy blush of health. 


BEAUTY BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE 


Before marriage all girls usually make the most of their physical 
charms. Beauty is women’s age-old and legitimate lure to attract 
a life companion of the other sex. Nature helps the young girl with 
the gift of youth, and as a rule she is willing to aid Nature in making 
the most of it. But many a young woman, once married, grows care- 
less about the care of the hair, hands, skin and figure. She neglects 
her person and her clothes, and tends to become a slovenly household 
drudge. Now physical beauty is 2 definite part of the feminine sex 
appeal.* And a nappy marriage depends largely on a normal and 
happy sex appeal on the part of the woman, and corresponding sex in- 
terest on the part of the man. In neglecting your own physical charm, 
your are encouraging lack of interest in your husband. A husband 
may for some time not notice the change. Sooner or later, however, 
meeting other women, he will make comparisons. He will suddenly 
realize that his wife no longer appears young and beautiful as when 
first he married her. And he may turn to some other woman for the 
charm his wife no longer supplies. 

The intelligent woman gives some time each day to the “keeping 
up” of her quota of personal charms. Youth and beauty are largely a 
matter of good mental and physical condition. Every woman should 
study how to keep her youth and beauty. Try to improve upon what 
Nature has given you! Fill in and round out the omissions of which 
she may have been guilty! This is not alone your right, it is your 
duty. It is commendable, not a matter for apology. Be beautiful in 
middle life. You may even be beautiful in old age. Hold your hus- 
band’s affection and admiration. “Beauty Culture” is a good and 
legitimate thing if not overdone, and natural charm may with perfect 
propriety be enhanced or placed in relief. Every woman should have 
a knowledge of the practical facts which make for her physical 


beauty. It is to supply these facts that this little volume has been 
written. 


eo “Sex: Avoided Subjects Discussed in Plain English,” in this 


CHAPTER II 
How to Make and Keep the Figure Beautiful 
DIET 


Diet and exercise are the two main essentials in making and keep- 
ing the figure beautiful. No woman can reduce weight, improve a 
clumsy and ungainly figure, through exercise alone. Diet comes first. 
Comparatively few women need fattening. What most need is re- 
duction. 

FIRST AID FOR THE THIN 


Yet for those whose figure needs building up and filling out, the 
following facts should be borne in mind. First, relax mentally. Worry 
and nervous tension use up calories—the calorie is the unit by which 
we measure heat and food—very rapidly, and tend to reduce weight 
below normal. Secondly, sleep enough and breathe fresh air in 
plenty. Third, exercise, to stimulate the appetite and aid all the organs 
of the body to do their work. Fourth, eat more of the foods that ate 
high in food value. Butter, sugar, cream and cream sauce on vegeta- 
bles, cod-liver oil and olive oil, are all fattening. 


FIRST AID FOR THE FAT 


Do not, if you are fat and wish to reduce your figure in accord 
with the normal and ideal body measurements already given, ctlti- 
vate fallacies. Shun antifat patent medicines and quack “cures.” 
Often they are based on mercury, arsenic or thyroid extract. Shun 
Epsom salts baths and too many Turkish baths. They do harm and. 
no good. 

The reduction of calories is the real secret of successful fat reduc-. 
tion, and a key to that unit of measurement will enable you to bring 
your figure within the proper limits, to keep your figure beautiful. 
The whole point is to know how many calories of food you need per 
day. Now, normally, a woman who does not “work” in any actual 
sense of the word, can do with 1,600 to 1,800 calories per day. If she 
follows some sedentary occupation, 2,000 to 2,200 calories will suffice 
her. If her business requires walking, standing or any lighter manual 
labor, she can run her calorie allowance up to 2,500. If she performs 
hard physical labor, she is entitled to 2,500 to 3,000 calories. All this. 
is normally speaking. 
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But if you are too fat, if you wish to bring back your figure to its 
rightful lines, you must know what your ideal net weight should be 
in order to cut off the number of calories of food you do not need. 
To find the adult net weight, multiply the number of inches you stand 
in height over 5 ft. without shoes, by 51%, then add 110. If you are 
Sitt..7 in. tall: 


7x 51438 inches 
add 110 


~ 


Resulting net weight 148% Ibs. 


If you are under five feet, then multiply the number of inches be- 
low five feet by 5%4, and subtract from 110. 

The next thing to do is to multiply your normal weight by the 
number of calories you need daily per pound. If you weigh 230 or 123 
pounds, and the rule of your height shows your weight should be 
150 pounds, then 150 ought to be the number you should use. This 
makes the problem simple. If your right weight ought to be 150 
pounds, calling for 2,250 calories a day, cut off from 500 calories 
(about two ounces of fat, a reduction of 4 pounds a month, or 48 
pounds a year) to 1,000 calories (about 8 pounds per month, or 96 
pounds a year). To gain, reverse the procedure. 

Among the kinds of food, note that Proteins, which build tissue and 
yield energy, may store fat. Proteins are contained in meat, fish, 
fowl, nuts, milk, cheese, vegetables. Fats (animal fats, oils, choco- 
late, nuts) are stored by the body as fat. So are Carbohydrates 
(sugars, starches, including bread, cereals, potatoes, corn, etc.). Vita- 
mines, food substances needed for growth, occur in animal fats, but 
not in vegetable ones, as also in eggs, milk, butter and meat, vegetable 
outer skins, grain germs and fruits. 


BALANCE IN DIET 


These kinds of food must be balanced. If you balance them prop- 
erly, you can reduce your figure to normal without injuring health or 
keeping to a monotonous foot diet. Proteins you must eat, but 
neither to excess nor the reverse. And you must eat Vitamines, 
which abound in nonfattening vegetables and fruits. Do not be afraid 
of drinking plenty of water. But do not exceed your calorie allowance. 
Without further theory we advise the woman who wishes to eat and 
grow thin to avoid the following liquids and foods. 
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THE “KEEP OFF” SIGN FOR THE STOUT 


Shun water during meals—it makes you eat more. Drink all you want 
between meals. Rich sodas must be avoided. But coffee in modera- 
tion and skim milk are not harmful. Beer, in pre-Amendment days, 
was sometimes termed “liquid bread.” But every fat woman should 
know that all alcoholic drinks make her fatter if she be fat and thin- 
ner if she be thin, thus serving no good purpose. 

Each bit of food you eat beyond what your system and your normal 
weight, figure and calorie requirements demand, is fattening. Candy, 
pie, cakes, ice cream, whipped cream, candied sweet potatoes, cheese, 
rice, butter, fresh and white bread, rich meats, thick gravies and nuts 
are fattening. “Keep off” fried foods, bacon, ham, pork, and all things 
made of flour, macaroni, dried beans, puddings, pastries and custards. 
But there are excellent beefsteak or lean meat, fruit and milk diets, 
the fruit diet especially being excellent for reduction. An occasional 
fast day, or certain days of low calorie eating a week are also good. 
A rapid method to reduce the overplus of calories is a diet of baked 
potatoes and a glass of skim milk, three times daily, for a week at 
at a time. Or, instead of fasting altogether for a day, drink a glass 
of buttermilk every three hours. Again, small helpings of favorite 
fattening foods, or the dropping of one thing for another, will help 
attain the end—which is the reduction of your calorie overplus. This 
is the whole secret of reducing fat and bringing the figure to its 
normal physical best, its legitimate beauty of outline, where diet is 
concerned. 


WHAT THE OBESE CAN EAT 


A number of excellent books which deal in great detail with the dif- 
ferent ways of controlling the calories, of reducing weight and fat, 
are easily available. We have gone into some details ourselves, al- 
though diet and fat reduction is here only considered in its relation 
to physical beauty. In the books already mentioned, numerous “sample 
menus,’’ etc., will be found. Foods you can eat, and still feel you are 
not betraying your figure, include: (1) Any meat or game, save 
pig. (2) All seafood, including lobster. (3) Fruit, with the ex- 
ception of grapes and bananas. (4) Salads and meat jellies. (5) 
Tomatoes, peppers, olives, celery, cucumber, chili sauce and Wor- 
cestershire. (6) All fruit desserts. 


EXERCISE 


Diet is unquestionably the first essential in restoring a physical beauty 
of form which has degenerated, running either to obesity or over- 
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thinness. Exercise is the great maintainer of physical beauty in wo- 
man. Proper diet and proper exercise mean health, and health is a 
fundamental thing in beauty. Troubles of the stomach and intestines, 
poor circulation and other ills, which reflect on your physique, are 
helped or prevented by exercise. First of all comes right breathing— 
which means no tight corsets—breathing from the abdomen. Deep 
breathing underlines all exercise. It keeps the chest muscles up to 
the mark and increases expansion, which in the normal woman should 


be 3 inches. Every woman should take her setting-up exercises in the. 


morning on rising. 

General Exercises for Energy and Carriage —For the simple energy 
exercises which should start the day: Deep breathing, with alternate 
extension of right and left foot, and relaxation. Ditto, with stretch- 
ing of right and left thigh, and relaxation. Ditto, with stretching of 
right and left hand, arm and shoulder. Then, deep breathing with 
chest expansion, abdomen expansion and body stretching. The exer- 
cises should be carried out in one, two, three rhythm and count. 

Then, after a cold bath, should come the regular exercise drill of 
the day. These general exercises should neverbeneglected. Specific exer- 
cise for fat reduction, if time is lacking, may be carried out later. The 
“Daily Dozen” exercises of Walter Camp, (Pub. by the Reynolds Pub- 
lishing Co.) invented for use in the army, are excellent for general 
use. They lay a muscle corset about the waist, and do wonders for 
shoulder, back and chest muscles. Use the “Daily Dozen” and you 
will be able to cut your low-neck dresses as low as you like. They 
take ten minutes to carry out. 

Chinning Exercises—‘Chinning” exercises pull up the weight of the 
body by the arms; by means of a simple, fixed bar within the reach 
of the arms, and improve the muscles of upper arm, front and back 
of shoulders and chest. Exercises in bending the back relieve back 
fatigue. Abdominal exercises (lying flat on back and rising to a 
sitting position, keeping legs down, with forward flex, bending body 
at hips) should not be forgotten. They are very important, as the 
muscles exercised support the vital organs. Thigh exercises (rising 
from squatting position, hands on hips, knees bent to make thigh form 


right angle with trunk, again squatting, and repeating) are mainly for | 


energy. But calf and leg muscles benefit materially by any rising- 
on-the-toes exercise. Further toe-circling, “windmill,” bending exer- 
cises for suppleness and grace should also be practiced. 


What These Exercises Do—These simple exercises and their varia- | 
tions will prevent you from becoming round-shouldered. They will | 
give your backbone a normal curve, and prevent what used to be | 


known as the “débutante slouch.” They lend carriage, graceful ac- 


tion and position to the body. They correct a hanging head, relaxed | 


chest, sagging abdomen. Carriage is next in beauty to form, in a 


| 
| 


| 
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way, because it presents form to the best advantage. Special exercises 
for the development of special muscles you may easily evolve your- 
self, by varying the general basic forms. Remember that exercise 
and diet must work together for physical improvement. 

Fat-Reducing Exercises—Always take medical advice before en- 
tering on a course of special fat-reducing exercise. It must not be 
too severe. To reduce the bust stand straight, hands on hips. Move 
the elbows back till they meet. Then, stretching out your arms in 
front of you, the palms of the hands meeting, raise the arms above the 
head, again stretch them out, and return, slowly. There are excellent 
weight reduction exercises among the “Daily Dozen” (Wave, Weave, 
Crouch, Curl, Crawl, Grasp, etc.). Thigh, toe-circling and back-bend- 
ing exercises cover hip reduction. Lying full length on the floor, legs 
close, arms raised above the head, and rolling over completely, ten 
times in succession, reversing to prevent dizziness, is one of the most 
“resultiul” hip-reducing exercises you can take. 


FAT REDUCTION IN GENERAL 


In general women between twenty and thirty reduce fat more rap- 
idly than those past thirty. Flesh, too is often put on greatly after 
childbirth, usually because of sedentary habits. Avoid them. After 
forty-five fat reduction by exercise is not without danger. ‘Honest 
sweat,” not “Turkish bath sweat,” cuts down fat. Not the sweat 
produced by rubber garments, hot bathing, or electric light cabinets, 
makes you less obese, but that of physical activity. Where heart 
trouble, kidney or other strain precludes a woman’s taking exercise, 
muscle manipulation by electricity, electrical massage, is valuable. 
The true, scientific means that will give the best results in most 
cases, is the combination of systematic exercises and regulated diet— 
avoiding fats and carbohydrates as far as possible. 


SPORTS AS DEVELOPERS OF PHYSICAL BEAUTY 


Sports, followed normally, make for womanly beauty. Swimming, 
perhaps, comes first. It trains and gives control of every muscle of 
the body, and control of all the muscles means beauty of carriage. 
It stimulates torpid livers and inactive kidneys, and prevents con- 
stipation. It washes out the rolls of fat from the waist, and develops 
neck and chest. 

The auto has unfortunately decreased woman’s indulgence in 
horseback riding. A good horse-woman always carries herself well, 
and riding gives special training to the muscles of back and thighs. 
Dancing coordinates all the body movements. It helps preserve 
youth as well as grace, beauty and strength. Tennis, when not too 
strenuous, is a splendid form of sport and exercise combined. Indoor 
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golf, is of course, only a shadow of outdoor golf. It is good, but 
the latter is far better. Its great advantage is giving exercise in the 
sun and air. Hockey, baseball, running, hurdling, jumping, are all 
sport forms of exercise now open to women, especially the college 
girl, and all have their value. Basketball strengthens every part of 
the body and stimulates the circulation. Bowling is a good antifat 
exercise, and develops the muscles of the trunk and arms. All win- 
ter sports—skating, tobogganing, skiing—make for poise and mus- 
cular coordination. 


CHAPTER III 
BEAUTY OF SKIN 


THE perfect skin goes far to make a woman look beautiful. The 
late Lillian Russell, who had a perfect complexion, declared that 
“soap and water” was its secret. But even when there are black- 
heads, blotches, pimples, a sallow, mothy or greasy skin, and this 
simple specific fails, there is a cure. There are different types of 
skin beauty. We have the baby pink and white, transparent skin; 
there is the “peaches and cream” complexion; or the creamy brunette 
skin, and many variants. Your business is to make your own particular 
type of skin and complexion look their best. 


FIRST ESSENTIALS 


Health again comes first as a good skin requisite, health born of 
exercise, wholesome food, plenty of soap and water. The hygiene of 
the skin reflects the general hygiene of the body. Take care of the 
skin locally. Avoid the direct rays of the sun; avoid exposure to 
wind, and dirt, lest your skin turn coarse and rough. Water does not 
injure the skin, nor dry out its natural oils. Use soft water for clean- 
ing face and hands. (If the water you have available is hard, soften 
with salt, borax or baking soda.) Add bran or a quarter cup of al- 
mond meal to make water more soothing to a tender skin. If chap- 
ping results from too warm a bath, tepid water, a soft soap, plus 
olive oil massage or toilet powder will remedy it. Cold water in the 
morning (it stimulates) and warm water at night is a good wash- 
ing rule. Never use a cheap, but always a good soap, Castile pre- 
ferably. Green soap (potash soap) is meant for oily scalps and only 
irritates dry skins. Though medicated soaps are useful for some skin 
diseases, they should be used only on a doctor’s orders. Thorough, 
careful drying lends color to the cheeks and increases circulation, and 
cream and powder are good skin protectors if rightly used and re- 
moved. If the skin has been exposed to sun or wind, rub cold cream 
well into it. Then remove with a damp cloth, and follow by washing 
in cold water. Vanishing cream, greaseless, is a good face powder 
foundation, and a skin protector. 

Always remove cream from the face before going to bed, and in 
general use it only every alternate day. No complexion stands cream 
day in, day out, nor does cream take the place of soap and water. 
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Cream, if not removed, clogs the skin pores. Clogged pores mean 
blackheads, and blackheads cause other skin affections. Clogged 
pores, too, are responsible for yellow, sallow complexions. 


SKIN FOODS AND POWDER 


In general avoid cosmetics. They block tp the pores and tend 
to enlarge them. Of cold creams there are numerous good sorts— 
vaseline cold cream, olive oil, rose ointment, lemon cream—these all 
come under the same head. Do not try to make your own skin food; 
buy a standard preparation. 

Oily skins shine unless cold cream be used on them under powder. 
Cologne may be used after a cold-cream cleaning to do away with 
the greasy condition. 

Skin foods are applied in facial massage to cleanse and tone up the 
skin, do away with deposits of fat and wrinkles, and beautify skin 
quality. Powder protects the skin from the sun, is cooling and ab- 
sorbs surplus oil. Cosmetic powders are not supposed to act in the 
guise of plaster-of-Paris masks, to completely hide the features. That 
many girls entertain this notion, however, is clear to anyone who has 
walked on the thoroughfares of New York or other large American 
cities. Powder should always be lightly applied and removed at night, 
Talcum (French chalk) and starch are the base of all good cosmetic 
powders. Never use powders containing lead or bismuth. Scent or 
its absence is a matter of taste. Do not forget that ordinary toilet 
powder is meant for the skin of the body and is too coarse for facial 
use. When it comes to using face powder remember that moderation 
means charm, 

TOILET WATERS AND PERFUMES 


The employ of toilet waters and perfumes is an individual mat- 
ter. A suspicion, a hint of a delicately elusive odor about the skin is 
very agreeable. But never, never use a cheap toilet water in your 
bath! The newer scented bath salts are preferred by many women 
to toilet water. A tablespoon of some scented bath salt in a tub 
of warm water, and the faint, charmingly elusive odor which seems 
to be a specialty of so many attractive women is easily acquired. 


Perfume is often sinned against in use. A fresh, graceful, at-_ 
tractive girl or woman who reeks of perfume destroys the effect of © 


her other physical attractions. And the woman who is too highly per- 


fumed always arouses suspicion. Has she applied the perfume so_ 


lavishly in order to conceal some less fragrant odor? 


SKIN DISEASES AND THEIR CURE 
| 


Chapping we have already touched upon. Only skin, often ac- | 
companied by enlarged pores, blackheads and pimples, should be 
treated before worse ensues. Use a soap made of a cup of oatmeal | 


| 
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or boiled oats, a pinch of sulphur, a pinch of powdered benzoin, and 
a teaspoonful of Castile soap, shaved fine, mixed, in a small cheese- 
cloth bag. An application in warm water twice a day, should correct 
the oily tendency. 

Sunburn and Freckles.—Four lotions: 1. Two teaspoonfuls of ben- 
zoin in pint of cold water. Bathe face night and morning, 2. Mix 
flour of sulphur with milk, and rub into skin when the mixture has 
settled a couple of hours. To be applied in small quantities daily. 
3. One drachm muriatic acid, to which half-teaspoon of spirits of 
lavender has been added. 4. Three drachms carbonate of potassium, 
two drachms common salt, eight ounces rosewater, a little orange or 
' lavender flower water. Mix and make frequent applications. 

Freckles.—Two lotions: 1. One ounce lemon juice, one pint rose- 
water. Apply to skin four, five or six times a day. 2. One drachm 
muriatic acid, half teaspoonful spirits of lavender, one pint rain- 
water. Apply carefully to freckles, using camel’s-hair brush. 

Blackheads.—It is not well to steam out blackheads. It does 
cleanse the skin and the blackheads have to go. But it also relaxes 
the skin, and brings forth a crop of early wrinkles. Better is the 
use of one of the following lotions. 

1. One and one-quarter ounces of Green soap, two and one-half 
drachms alcohol, two and one-half drachms glycerine, one and one- 
half drachms borax. 2. Two and a half drachms rosewater, two 
and a half drachms spirits of lavender, two and a half ounces alcohol. 
After they have been rubbed in, the blackheads may be removed with 
a watch key. Never risk infection by squeezing out blackheads with 
the fingers. Once they are removed, close the pores with alcohol. 

Pimples and Blotches——An absolutely clean skin has no pimples. 
Hence the cleaner your skin, the less likely pimples are to appear. 
Women are more apt to have pimples than men, but are also more 
skilled in removing them. “Acne” is a spread of pimples due to im- 
proper blood conditions. It usually occurs during puberty, and calls 
for medical treatment. The use of salves is not recommended and 
though carbolated vaseline tends to dry pimples up, it increases oily 
skin conditions. A purely surface pimple, after an alcohol wipe, may 
have its head (the little yellow point) pricked. After the pus has 
been squeezed out, clean with a bit of cotton soaked in alcohol. The 
use of warm water and Ivory, soap with a flesh brush, rinsing with 
cold water (and after drying, steaming the face every fourth day), 
should cause pimples to disappear. A grateful and healing lotion, 
too, may be made by mixing an ounce of tincture of hamamelis with 
an equal amount of warm water, and applying frequently. 

Tan and Moth Spots——Too many coats of tan—Nature’s skin pro- 
tection against sunburn—coarsen the skin. The so-called “moth 
spots,” brown spots or patches which appear after middle life, are 
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due to this tan pigment. Any lotion which is efficacious for freckles 
is good for tan. A teaspoonful of milk, to which a little common salt 
has been added, may be applied at night and washed off in the morn- 
ing. Another good lotion is made up of two ounces of lemon juice, 
a half drachm of borax, powdered, one drachm of powdered white 
sugar. It should stand for several days before using, then be applied 
as in the preceding case. A mixture of lemon juice and carbonate of 
magnesia is also valuable in correcting skin discolorations. It should 
be allowed to remain some time after it has been applied to the skin. 

Warts and Moles.—Moth spots are only “bleached” by these lotions, 
and usually have to be removed by the specialist. A good dermatol- 


ogist can easily remove the small, brown moles which are often en-— 


countered. An old-fashioned remedy, yet one which “works,” is: 
when the mole protrudes enough, to wind a hair tightly around it. 
If the hair is allowed to remain, the mole gradually detaches itself 
and falls off. Small moles should be at once removed, lest they 
grow larger. The same applies to raised, colorless moles. Red 
moles should never be touched. Cancer often results if an attempt 
be made to remove them. 

Warts are usually harmless. They are apt to disappear of their 
own accord. In general, your family physician or a skin specialist 
of standing should be consulted for any serious skin disorder. Avoid 
the common run of beauty doctors, and the “home treatment” salves 
and ointments, for all troubles that go beyond tan, sunburn, freckles, 
pimples, blackheads and chapping. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FEATURES 


Amonc the features, the eyes, “the windows of the soul,” might 
be given first place, though every feature of the face has its share 
in establishing facial beauty and charm. 


EYES 


The eyes reflect good or bad health conditions as quickly as the rest 
of the body. Dark circles around the eyes mean weakness or ill- 
health. Eye-strain visibly betrays weariness. And certain defects 
show at once. Drooping lids hide the “speaking” quality of the 
glance. Thin eyelashes and eyebrows make the eyes look strange. 
Color and “setting,” the way the eyes are set in their sockets, cannot 
be altered, but clearness of health and wealth of expression reflect 
right diet, sleep, exercise and fresh air. 

The eyes should always be washed in tepid water, and dried 
with a soft towel. Eyestrain is a matter for the oculist, and, in gen- 
eral, an eyewash should be used only on prescription, unless when 
a cinder is removed. Boracic acid is a popular wash, but oculists 
declare its constant use harmful. 

Eye Exercise-—For puffiness and discoloration exercise the eye- 
ball by rolling it. Also rhythmically tap the skin around the closed 
eye. The naturally tearful should ‘refrain from weeping, as this 
dims the eye and robs it of its fire. For eye circulation, lower and 
taise the upper without moving the lower lid, a number of times, 
keeping the glance fixed straight ahead. Or look up, down, right 
and left, ten times in succession, every day. Massage of the circular 
muscle around the eye is also excellent for strengthening. 

Lashes and Brows.—Rubbing with vaseline or olive oil encourages 
a scant growth of lashes and eyebrows. Pull out all scraggly hairs 
that are loose, fine-comb lashes and brows regularly, and do not leave 
powder in them. Remember that to make the eyes look wider and 
fuller a tiny touch of black in the corners is effective. Do not, how- 
ever be too free with the eyelash pencil. And do not use a black 
pencil if your hair is brown, use a brown one. Blonde eyelashes and 
eyebrows are not beautiful, as a rule, and it is permissible to darken 
them. 
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THE NOSE 


Even a crooked nose may be straightened by persistent manipula- 
tion during childhood, but this will not avail much in later life. If 
your nose be oily or shiny, bathe occasionally with weak borax water, 
or dust with rice powder, prepared chalk or magnesium. Do not culti- 
vate a scornful attitude toward life in general. It finds its unbeauti- 
ful physical reflex in a habitual elevation of the nostrils in a most 
disagreeable manner. 


THE EARS 


Clean outer ears and clean inner ears must be your rule. If the 
outer ear is clean, the inner ear will not get dirty. And, incidentally, 
better a trip to the aurist at regular intervals, than a boil in the in- 
ner ear. If your ears jut out, wear an earcap at night. A marked 
improvement will soon result. Too red or too white ears (the ex- 
treme colorations usually being due to poor circulation) can be im- 
proved by massage. In general, hairdressing will cover most de- 
fects of ugly ears. “Cauliflower” ears, however, call for a “plastic 
surgeon.” He is the only one who can help you. 


MOUTH AND TEETH 


Teeth are an outstanding beauty of women—though, not so, of 
course, if they stand out too far or too prominently. A good prophy- 
lactic brush, not too stiff if your gums are tender, a good dental 
powder or paste, a daily once-over with dental floss, plus regular 
periodic visits to the dentist (twice a year at least) should keep your 
teeth in shape. Sores, save the harmless and passing “fever sores,” 
on mouth and lips, should send you straight to the doctor—a mouth 
sore may be an indication of a very serious disease. The small 
“canker” sore, a little local ulcer, will soon disappear if touched 
several times a day with a nitrate-of-silver pencil. 


THE LIPS 


The lips should have a natural rose hue—but at times the lipstick 
has to help out forgetful Nature. Now the lipstick cannot be con- 
sidered unless in its relation to rouge. Most people use rouge paste 
badly—and while using rouge is no crime, using it badly is—because 
they do so without consideration for their own natural color. What 
is more ridiculous than to see a woman flush through her rouge, 
and present on one and the same cheek two distinct shades of color, 
real and artificial. The rouge used for the face—it should be applied 
rather high on the cheeks, and shaded off gradually—should be 
matched by the shade used on the lips. Hence, let your lipstick 
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match your rouge exactly. Most women need no lipstick—not that 
this prevents their using one. Harelip is entirely curable by opera- 
tion. 

THE BREATH 


A sweet breath from a clean mouth—that is the ideal. Indigestion 
is in the main responsible for an offensive breath or a coated tongue. 
Dietary care and regular visits to the dentist should prevent a 
“baited” breath from developing. No washes can entirely hide an 
offensive breath. It betrays itself at the most inauspicious times. 
It slays the delight of a lover’s kiss with its miasmic exhalation. 
Powdered charcoal is a good antiseptic, so is a weak Listerine solution. 
Or, drink half a glass of water in which five drops of tincture of 
myrrh have been dissolved. If bad breath proceeds from a sour 
stomach, a spoonful of ordinary baking soda in water, sipped at in- 
tervals, will help. In addition are all the little mint and peppermint 
tablets, “Life-Savers,” etc., and the breath sweeteners. But these 
are palliatives. Good health of the stomach and cleanliness of the 
mouth are the real cure. 


THE CHIN 


One chin is enough! Double and triple chins certainly do not add 
you to your facial charm. ‘To avoid neck slack and double and triple 
chins, massage up and down, not crossways, rubbing not too vigor- 
ously. Sagging muscles are usually responsible for double chins. 
These may also be reduced by the use of the chin reducer, together 
with practicing neck-strengthening exercises. A gentle cold cream 
working up from the upper lip and mouth corners to the temporary 
muscles in rotary motion, in massage, followed by inflating the 
cheeks (with ten further upwards strokes at a time, covering the 
entire cheek) will do away with the thinness which makes such an 
impression of age. 


CHAPTER V 


THE HAIR 


HEALTH, strength and beauty of hair depends primarily ‘on its 
nerve vigor and the good circulation of the oily scalp secretion which 
gives it gloss and luster. Beauty is not so much a matter of color 
where hair is concerned. Tf your hair has a fine glow, a rich sheen, 
is thick and long, it will be beautiful irrespective of its pigmentation. 
Hair often makes an otherwise plain person beautiful. And prac- 
tically every woman, if she cares to make the effort, may have 
beautiful hair. 

SOME HAIR HINTS 


If you have the least suspicion of a curl in your hair, brushing 
around rather than straight will bring it out. 

Do not worry if you shed your hair. It is natural for the hair to 
shed—and to keep right on growing in again. Only see to it that 
the ingrowth is equal to the loss by shedding. 

No young girl should use a rat. Metal combs should be tabooed. 
Keep the hairbrush you use for dandruff stiff, the “polishing” brush 
may be softer. Use a hair net that matches your own hair color, 
and do not get too small a one. Remove snarls and tangles in the hair 
gently, with fingers, before brushing. The three-weekly or monthly 
shampoo is a good rule. If you wash your hair too often, it will 
turn dry and brittle and change color. 

The hair should never be worn “done up” constantly. This is 
injurious because every part of the hair should have frequent air and 
sun baths. For normal shampoo employ Castile, tar or vegetable 
soaps, and Green soap for oily hair. A good egg shampoo may be 
made of an egg, thoroughly beaten, one teaspoon alcohol, four ounces 
bay rum, a pinch of borax, and four ounces of Castile soap mixed 
in a pint of hot water, to be used when cool. 

Hair that is blonde or ruddy, as well as gray hair, may be washed 
with Castile soap jelly plus a quarter-teaspoonful of borax. Always 
comb and brush thoroughly, with finger-tip massage. After sham- 
pooing is the best time for scalp massage, hair pulling and skin 
loosening. 

DRY SHAMPOO AND SCALP MASSAGE 


The scalp and hair should be cleansed between shampoos. For 
this purpose the “dry shampoo” is necessary. It is actually a form 
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of scalp massage. Preparations of orris, corn meal and other dry 
shampoo powders are not recommended. They stick, and it is hard 
to get them out of the hair. A vigorous rubbing of the scalp after 
the hair has been parted, using a small piece of muslin over the tip 
of the finger, is best. Hot and cold applications are good, with 
or without shampoo, especially if the hair is falling. Remember 
that the hair should not be “hot-air” dried. The hot-air cone used 
for the purpose in hairdressing establishments destroys the hair. 
Human hair should always be dried by hand. 

Scalp massage makes the hair grow and prevents many hair 
troubles. A five-minute finger-tip massage, night and morning, is the 
one ounce of prevention worth a pound of cure. The electrical mas- 
sage by a professional (after a shampoo), the violet ray, and the 
rubber-disk vibrator are all excellent for the hair. They strengthen 
and stimulate. 


HAIR TONICS 


Massage is the first and best hair tonic. Though a good scalp 
lotion may stimulate circulation, massage always does so more directly. 
In general it will be wise to remember that tonics are meant for 
specific purposes of cure for hair disorders, rather than for common 
use. A little refined beef marrow rubbed gently into the hair roots 
is a good natural tonic (though an old-fashioned one) and together 
with plenty of fresh air and sunshine, does more for the hair than all 
the compounded tonics and “restorers” marketed. Every woman 
can keep her hair in good condition if she chooses to. If she can- 
not give it attention in the morning she should do so at night. 


HAIR OR HAY? 


Which do you value most? If it be your hair then guard against 
the tight hat. The tight hat is extremely harmful. It cuts off the 
circulation and keeps away the fresh air the hair needs. Always see 
that your hat is big enough to be worn with comfort, and that it is 
sufficiently porous to allow your hair to obtain an airing. 


HAIR TROUBLES 


Most hair troubles could be prevented in the start by ordinary 
good care of the hair, and the maintenance of the state of general 
good health. Of course, various diseases affect the hair: fever dries 
it out and makes it fall; syphilis and other sex diseases poison and 
destroy it. Some skin diseases have the same effect. In general, if 
you are healthy, broadly speaking, your hair will be healthy too. 

Dandruff—What we have to deal with in dandruff is a horny 
layer cast off by the scalp. This layer thickens, closes the pores, 
diminishes the hair’s oil supply, and prevents the perspiration glands 
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from getting rid of waste. Soon the hair loses tone and color, and 
is covered with whitish powder. Then it starts to itch and fall. In 
an advanced state of the disease, the hair falls out, and blood crusts 
form on the scalp as a result of scratching. Digestive disorders, 
toxic elements in the blood or local irritation may cause dandruff, 
and it is communicable. 

Daily care of the scalp, massage and brushing, if persisted in when 
the disorder first appears, are very beneficial. The crude oil mas- 
sage of the scalp, not the hair, is excellent and often effects a cure. 
A massage every night, using vaseline or olive oil, together with re- 
peated shampoos, also helps to do away with dandruff. Although 
pomades in general should be avoided, a pomade with a precipitated 
sulphur base, mixed with glycerine, rosewater, lanoline, and soap, or 
a sulphur ointment or cream kills the dandruff germ. 

There is an “oily dandruff,” also, though the disease is most com- 
monly a dry scalp one. Shampoo with tincture of Green soap should 
cure this type of the disease in about a week’s time. If you have 
dandruff, observe a regular diet, and stick as much as possible to milk 
and fresh fruit. 

Falling Hair.—An acid condition of the blood encourages the hair 
to fall. Correct it and you will have removed the cause of your 
complaint. The use of the violet ray and the vibrator, which hold 
down the tendency to an oily scalp, is also valuable for hair treat- 
ment in this connection. So, too are hot and cold applications. 


HAIR DISEASES WHICH SHOULD NOT OCCUR 


Favus, the development of yellow scalp crusts, accompanied by 
severe itching, bald spots and a musty odor, is a dirt disease, hence 
inexcusable in a woman, unless as a result of infection. To remove 
it the scalp must be soaked in olive oil for a few days, carbolic acid 
being mixed with it in a weak solution, the hair pulled out of the 
most infected areas, the crusts removed, and the whole scalp sham- 
pooed with an antiseptic soap. 

Ringworm is usually a gift of those evil things, the “common pro- 
perty” comb and brush, or the patent hair clipper. Rubbing with 
sulphur ointment, washing with bichloride soap, or painting with 
iodine, to precede the application of a cleansing ointment, is the 
treatment. It is dangerous since it may result in baldness. 

Head lice (which may be cured by saturating the hair with kero- 
sene or crude petroleum at night, wrapping in a towel to retain fumes, 
and following by antiseptic soap shampoo) is a most disgusting 
trouble, and unless communicated cannot occur except as a re- 
sult of neglect and uncleanliness, The possibility of contagion con- 
stitutes the menace of all three of these diseases. 
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HAIR THAT GROWETH WHERE IT LISTETH 


A luxuriant growth of hair is a blessing and a mark of beauty. 
But a luxuriant growth of hair where hair should not grow is a curse. 
Woman’s charm suffers from hair growing on the chin, the upper lip 
(the “bearded” or mustachioed lady is rightly regarded as a freak), 
on the sides of the face, on the arms, in the armpits and on the legs. 

The trouble with using depilatories is that they contain such strong 
chemicals that while removing the superfluous hair, they injure the 
skin. Depilation, too, is a kind of shaving, and hence the hair re- 
turns more strongly and thickly. The X-ray is also too powerful 
a medium for removing superfluous hair. It not only kills the hair 
roots, and no hair grows again where it has passed, but it also de- 
stroys the subcutaneous glands. It is best, if possible, to avoid these 
methods of superfluous hair destruction, and use electrolysis. Though 
sometimes a number of treatments are needed, it will permanently 
destroy the hair roots, and though slow and expensive (for it must 
be done by a skilled dermatologist, to avoid scars) it is sure. A 
bleaching lotion composed of peroxide of hydrogen with an added drop 
of ammonia is good for diurnal application when retiring. The 
bleaching makes the unwelcome hairs less noticeable, and gradually 
prevents their growing. Forget that there are such things as tweezers 
in this connection! If you do not, you will be surprised how quickly 
you come into a heritage of dark, coarse hair. 

Just because chorus girls have to shave their legs and underarms, 
is no reason why women in general should turn up their nose at the 
practice. No young girl or matron wishes to appear in bathing 
costume with a generous covering of dark hair on her bare legs. 
Shave your legs, for here the razor gives the best results! Soaking 
the legs in warm water, and then rubbing them with pumice stone 
is a long process. It may “discourage” the hair, but then the hair 
may take years before it becomes properly discouraged. And the 
bathing seasons go by quickly. 


SHOULD WOMEN DYE? 


“No” is the proper and logical answer to this question. Dyeing 
is a hair crime. In most cases it destroys the light, shade and luster 
of the hair, and usually—unless so subtly done as to be past detec- 
tion—it is a hallmark of vulgarity. 

On the other hand, if dye you must, do not betray the fact. And 
there are some quite simple, obvious rules to be observed. If your 
hair is turning gray, do not try to dye it over into peroxide blonde. 
Turn it the kind of gray which is most becoming to you. The “pale 
and furrowed cheek of age,” presented with a gay accompaniment 
of coal-black or golden-blonde hair is grotesque. 
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There is a disagreeable yellowish hair tinge which results from the 
fading out of pigment in originally dark hair. It seems legitimate to 
correct this turning of the hair, since the effect is distinctly unbeautiful. 
Rinsing with an infusion of sage tea, thoroughly saturating the 
hair, is in order here, for darkening. Rubbing hair which has a 
yellowish gray tint in the same way with a solution of bluing wiil 
tend to give it a clear, silvery white tone. 

In general, dyeing at home is a flat failure. Dyeing at the 
beauty parlor, on the other hand, exposes the hair to danger of 
chemical poisoning of the hair roots. Remember, not color, bm 
gloss; not tint, but tone, is the chief beauty of hair! 


~ 


BLEACHING 


Bleaching is ordinarily open to objections similar to those made 
with regard to dying. Too often it makes the hair look like sun- 
scorched hay, dead and dry, lifeless and shadowless. It also harms 
the scalp and even the eyes. Peroxide of hydrogen bleaches—none 
can doubt it—but if you use it long enough it makes your hair brittle 
and crisp. And there is a something about peroxide which usually 
betrays its use. If you like the “henna” shampoo, well and good; it 
will do your hair no harm. But if you want to stick to the shade it 
gives, you will have to shampoo frequently for it quickly wears off. 

In connection with bleaching and dyeing, it is worth while re- 
calling that white hair, as a rule, looks distinguished after middle 
age. It lends the woman possessing it an aristocratic appearance, 


FALSE HAIR AND TRUE 


False hair heats the head, first of all. Bangs, wigs and switches, 
puffs, and curls are at best makeshifts. Yet they are called for at 
times, and often look like the “real thing” if kept in good shape, 
and not worn too long. One serious objection against all false 
hair is the fact that it is a disease carrier. If you wear it, treat it as 
you would your true hair. Brush it often, clean it in gasoline 
(this, of course, you do not do to your own hair) and dry in the sun 
and open air. To make it glossy treat it to an occasional brilliantine 


brush, 


THE TRANSFORMATION ” 


The transformation may be called the sublimated “false front,” 
false hair or the wig developed to its highest pinnacle of efficiency. 
On a foundation of fine net, it is a master wig which is made to suit 
every individual type and condition of face and hair. The separate 
hairs are drawn through the foundation from the obverse side, and 
knotted under the net. It is light, can be brushed or combed out, its 
exact “angle of application” can be fixed by means of a few pins, 
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and at the back it merges with the natural hair. It is valuable for 
the bobbed who are turning long-haired again, and who wish to 
conceal the clumsy appearance of the new ingrowth. Those who can 
obtain no permanent wave, whose hair has fallen out as a result of 
illness, can use it to advantage. Those whose gray hairs are com- 
ing in too slowly for a good general effect, yet so swiftly that they 
attract attention, find it a great help. Many well-dressed women 
use the present-day transformation the way they do the rouge pad 
and the lip-stick for the complexion—as a legitimate beautifier of the 
hair. 


DRESSING THE HAIR 


In general, wear loose hair nets. Do not let your hairpins rust or 
your bone pins grow dirty. Prefer curlers to hot irons for dressing 
your hair. Only curl it every second day. Yes, if your hair is too 
straight, you may use bandoline, but if your hair is wavy by nature, 
the water wave will answer. Never touch naturally curly hair with 
tongs or curlers. If you want that “marcelled” look, there are comb 
sets (mounted on springs) which will give it. In general, before 
you defer to some prevailing style, look at your own head, profile 
and face. Dress your hair according to your own individuality of 
feature. Dress it in accordance with its natural habit of growth. 
Better to look charming and attractive with your hair dressed in a 
style naturally becoming to you, than to conform to some fashionable 
hairdressing fad that is unbecoming. Also remember that your 
dress should influence your coiffure to some degree. Both must har- 
monize. 


AS TO BOBBING 


Everyone, or nearly everyone “bobs” their hair. Yet not every- 
one has the right face for bobbing. Hence we are often shocked by 
the results we see when the hair has been bobbed. Before bobbing 
see if your face is a bob face at all. Then be sure that you get the 
right kind of a bob. Any style of bob-cut will do for the small- 
featured, round face. More hair on the sides should be the watch- 
word of those with lengthy, oval faces. Though the front hair— 
if you wish to be quite fashionable—is usually cut long, the “baby 
face” type of girl or woman can brush hers straight back, a la Pompa- 
dour. But women whose face beauties are of the classically regular 
type need a part in the center or on the side. Sometimes the hair 
keeps growing low on the neck. In this case it is easy to keep it 
trimmed close to the bob with the scissors. Incidentally, do not 
have your hair bobbed too short, and do not let your bobbed hair get 
damp—its curls will at once disappear. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE HANDS 


No hands, as one authority on female beauty has declared, “reveal 
every hidden secret of the soul . . . in their shape, texture and 
color?” We doubt it. But they reveal themselves quickly enough 
as beautiful or the reverse. What is beauty of hand? It is not se 
much the shape, just as in hair it is not the color, which counts here. 
Texture, skin quality and skin tint, the manner in which the hands 
are used, the nails, these determine their beauty. 


CARE OF THE HANDS 


Care is what produces beautiful hands. If you are not your own 
manicurist then visit a professional one every week. Protect your 
hands against water by using gloves, rubber or canvas. Always 
have a cut of lemon handy to the sink. Whether you have a 
“psychic” or a merely plebeian hand, lemon juice removes stains, 
whitens the skin and cleans the nails. Vaseline, which keeps the 
nails from growing brittle, also makes up for the drying effect of 
hot dishwater. Dishwashing should always be followed by a vase- 
line or cold cream application. Always wear gloves when gardening, 
and use vanishing cream on them before you expose them to the 
bright sunshine or cold. A cold cream application before retiring 
and cotton gloves should accompany chapped hands into bed. 

Red Hands——When red hands are not caused by some trouble 
which calls for a doctor’s care, use a good rich, cream massage, for 
it will help circulation if bad circulation is the reason. A mere 
surface redness may be treated by rubbing in some standard skin 
food, after washing with hot water and soap, and leaving it overnight. 
For sunburn and freckles the remedies mentioned in connection with 
the complexion should be applied. 

The Ideal Hand.—The ideal hand has smooth, tapering fingers. 
If you have square or knotty fingers give them treatment for pressing 
out the ends. A soft, white skin, a firm palm, firm and supple 
wrists and well-kept nails and fingers are all possible of attainment 
by manicuring, massage and constant cleanliness. Hands should be 
neither too fat nor too thin. Regular diet in the first place, then 
massage and special exercises are correctives. This applies as well 
to fat wrists. Remember that, like the ideal face and figure, the 
ideal hand is only relatively so. There is a different style of hand 
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tor nearly every style of being, and there are as many different hands 
as there are face beauties. 

Gloves.—Tight gloves will make your palms perspire, give your 
hands a pudgy look, and, if you wear them right along, will turn 
the hands red and mottled. Red hands often result from continual 
wearing of tight-fitting gloves. And—if you do not chemically clean 
your gloves after each wearing—your hands will grow dirty as soon 
as you put them on. Gloves which are not perfectly clean chap 
and coarsen the skin texture of the hand, and at times cause infections. 


ARE THESE YOURS? 


A narrow palm is supposed to be a sign of a feeble temperament, 
one lacking imagination. A fairly generous palm shows imagination 
and a nature capable of greatly enjoying physical pleasures. Too 
large, broad and pronounced a palm denotes egoism and sensuality. 
Hard, thick palms, out of proportion to the rest of the hand, show 
an animal nature, void of intelligence. Knotty fingers mean origi- 
nality, imagination and a scientific trend. Smooth, tapering fingers 
hint at aptitude in art and sentiment predominating over reason. 
Square fingers mean a sense of method and order. Spatulate fingers 
are a sign of ability, activity, tact and knowledge. 


THE NAILS 


A woman’s nails should have home attention, but this should be 
supplemented by occasional visits to the manicurist. Else it is im- 
possible to keep them in perfect condition. You may use an orange 
stick or an ivory pusher to push back the cuticle from the nails (after 
it has been softened by cold cream or vaseline), but do not cut the 
cuticle yourself. This had far better be left to the professional. 
If you use the professional cutting tools you may easily cut and scar 
the surface of the nail, and weeks may elapse before the scar dis- 
appears. If the cuticle be cut constantly the edges grow hard and 
thick. 

Manicuring—Always see to it that your orange stick is well 
covered with absorbent cotton or a bit of silk. When you have shaped 
the external edge of the nails with a fine pair of scissors, finish with 
emery or a steel nail file. And always, before beginning to manicure 
your nails, soak them in hot soap water and cleanse with the nail 
brush. When you polish the nails, use paste first, and do not apply 
the powder till afterward. As a buffer you can use the palm of the 
other hand. A thorough “home” manicuring should be undertaken 
at least once a week. 

There are many very satisfactory nail pastes and polishes on the 
market. A liquid polish is usually best for the nails, all the more 
if there is no paste foundation. Carmine, which gives a pleasing 
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pink tint, should be the paste used. Never use the liquid varnishes 
which produce a sheen without the aid of the buffer. They have a 
deteriorating action on the nails themselves. You brush your teeth 
every night. It is just as easy to devote a few minutes to your nail 
cuticles as well. 

The Nail Bleach—A good and simple nail bleach for use beneath 
the free edges of the nails is made by mixing an ounce of hydrogen 
peroxide with a quarter-ounce, respectively, of ammonia and lemon 
juice. Before polishing the nails wash out the bleach with hot water. 

Keep your manicuring tools in good condition, and throw away your 
orange stick as soon as it roughens. For a buffer, if you do not 
care to use your palm, buy a buffer frame and renew the chamois 
skin. 

Bruised Nails—A hot water dip, with an overnight application 
of antiphlogiston, is good for bruised nails. The white nail spots 
which often result from a bruise will fade out slowly of themselves 
as a tule. Their departure can be hastened, however, by application 
of refined pitch and myrrh in equal parts. 

Nail-Bite—The only real cure for nail biting is not to bite the 
nails. The application of tincture of myrrh is merely a reminder not 
to do so. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FEET 


Too many women are inclined to forget that they have feet until 
something happens to call their attention to them. A_ beautifully 
formed foot is as charming to the eye as a beautifully shaped hand. 
Shoes, of course, have much to do with preserving or distorting the 
natural foot outline, and in this connection several practical facts 
should be remembered. 

First, that every woman’s shoe should be broad enough to let her 
toes rest flatly and naturally on the sole. Second, that a low heel 
throws the weight of the body on the instep. If you feel that broken 
arches are a slight penalty to pay for tottering about with the silly 
helplessness of a foot-bound Chinese woman of the old type, by all 
means wear high-heeled shoes. If you will have “French” heels— 
and to the average man a woman looks ridiculous in them, though 
politeness bid him disguise his feelings—there is nothing more to be 
said. 

Do not wear old shoes about the house. They will make yout 
feet shapeless. The dyes in cheap stockings often run. If you 
have a slight skin abrasion or a cut, you may get blood poisoning. 
Hence pay more for your stockings (silk, lisle or silk and wool) 
rather than risk infection. 


FOOT MANICURING 


Always cut your toenails straight across, using a nail clip, or nail 
scissors. Ingrown nails always result from cutting away the corners 
of the nail which support its forward part. If you smooth the nail 
edges with emery, a good deal of darning will be saved. 


“FOOT AILMENTS 


Calluses.—Calluses very often develop on the sole of the foot. 
They also form on the toes, where they turn into hard corns, or be- 
tween the toes, where they become soft ones, and are capable of 
causing severe pain. Like bunions, flat feet and fallen arches, calluses 
and corns are a logical result of the wearing of tight or ill-fitting 
shoes. 

Good corn plasters give relief. There are also good acid solu-~ 
tions for corns, but they must be applied to the hard skin of the corn 
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only. It is best, however, to have a good chiropodist remove corns, 
since he is able to take out their core. The “vascular” corn (made 
up of small blood vessels), which is less common, should always be 
taken out by a chiropodist. 

Bunions.—Bunions are beyond proper home treatment. They are 
produced by pressure on the big toe, causing inflammation of the sec- 
ond toe joint. A preliminary callus turns into enlargement of the 
joint, and, in many cases, motives much suffering, and inability to 
wear a shoe. If the shoe pressure which causes the bunion be re- 
moved, the callus will disappear, but not necessarily the bunion. 
When bunions are long-standing it is not always possible to cure 
them permanently. A bunion should at once be referred to a 
chiropodist. 

Ingrowing Nails——Their origin has already been mentioned. Treat- 
ment should consist in bathing in hot water, then raising the injured 
portion of the nail, and inserting pieces of lint or absorbent cotton 
as an artificial support. Then scrape the nail longitudinally. The 
lint or cotton support must be renewed from time to time, until the 
nail has reverted to normal. If a proud flesh condition has developed 
it will be best to go at once to the chiropodist, instead of attempting 
a cure yourself. 

Flat and Fallen Arches.—Both these foot troubles are beyond any 
home treatment. Fallen arches, once they have definitely dropped, 
cannot be completely cured. Both diseases, in most cases, result 
from improper footwear, high heels, and shoes wrongly balanced, and 
each and every case usually needs individual treatment. 

Chilblains —Chilblains, one of the most common of foot disorders, 
can usually be cured at home. It comes from cold or frost, and does 

not start in feet which have a good blood circulation. Soaking the 
- feet in hot water, rubbing and massaging with warm spirits of rose- 
mary and turpentine, and exercise are the remedies. Exercise, es- 
pecially, restores the circulation, and alleviates the redness, the 
burning feeling and the intolerable itching which are the signs of the 
ailment. 


FOOT PERSPIRATION AND PERSPIRATION IN GENERAL 


Foot Perspiration.—Perspiration we associate more directly and 
more perceptibly with the feet than any other part of the body. 
There is a reason. There are more perspiration glands in the feet 
than anywhere else on the body, save in the palms of the hands. 
Daily bathing, night and morning, is the best preventive of excessive 
foot perspiration. It is well, when you are thus troubled, to add a 
little alum to the water (it should be warm), and after drying to 
powder the feet with boracic powder. Or, if you prefer, use a sooth- 
ing lotion for “feet that are weary” and perspiring, made up of equal 
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parts of alcohol and witch hazel. Hot water, however, is a sovereign 
specific for all sweaty feet. 

_Perspiration in General.—We are perspiring all the time. Our 
perspiration glands are constantly throwing off the waste matter of 
the body, and bathing serves the double purpose of keeping the pores 
open so that this matter may be discharged, and removing it in order 
that no disagreeable odors result from its presence. The soles of the 
feet, the armpits, at times the forehead, chest, and neck are per- 
spiration centers. 

Perspiration is usually not excessive when a woman is in good 
general health, or when it is not a result of violent exercise or unusual 
temperature conditions. But when it is habitual and unchecked it 
robs a young woman or girl of all that charm of daintiness and ap- 
peal which is her right and privilege. There is no odor more im- 
mediately and more resentfully noticed than that of dried perspiration, 
It clings not only to the body, but to the clothes. Perfumes and 
scented powders do not hide it, and it always awakens disgust. 

Frequent bathing, frequent change of undergarments and stock- 
ings, and a free use of talcum powder or “odorono” are all indicated. 
Never imagine that the use of talcum instead of soap and water will 
do away with this unhappy scent. After washing, always and in- 
variably after washing, is powder to be used. The poet has coined the 
phrase “honest sweat.’ But there is no such thing as “honest 
sweat” in feminine beauty’s bright lexicon of charm. Perspiration, 
especially at evening affairs, dances, etc., steals away that natural 
freshness and fragrance of aura which should surround woman. 


OTHER ODORS 


There are some natural feminine odors which also need to be 
guarded against. When women are troubled with certain disorders, 
there are apt to be discharges. Those occasioned by leucorrhea, for 
instance, often cause a slight yet perceptible odor. Proper medical 
advice can easily recommend a douche which will destroy any odor of 
this sort. Menstruation, too, is often responsible for the giving off 
of a somewhat strong odor. This can be almost entirely obviated 
by frequent warm bathing, repeated change of dressing (no girl can - 
be too particular in this respect!) and the use of good deodorizing 
powders and disinfectants. 


CHAPTER VIII 


BEAUTY AND CLOTHES 


Our ideal of beauty, of living, actual beauty, is no longer the 
nude human figure of the ancient Greeks. Our beauty and our 
beauties are clothed, in deference both to climatic and moral grounds. 
Clothes, therefore, are an element and an important one, in the 
physical beauty of modern womanhood. 

Since beauty of costume and headgear, in respect to color and 
design, with reference to the human form has already been ex- 
haustively treated in another volume of this series (see my “Color 
Harmony and Design in Dress”), this chapter will confine itself to 
certain important details not therein contained. 


THE CORSET 


Good corseting means the right type and fit of corset used on the 
body for which it is intended. Corsets should follow, never con- 
strain the natural figure lines. Of course, if the average woman could 
and did exercise her bust muscles properly, the corset would be un- 
necessary. For no corset is, after all, the ideal thing. Yet a corset 
which does not in any degree compress or cramp natural movement, 
freedom of motion, and breathing, does much to set off the figure to 
advantage. 

Kinds of Corsets—Comfort is the corset test. If your corset is 
comfortable it is a good one. If it is uncomfortable, it is not. And, 
speaking generally, the low corset is the one to be preferred. It 
gives real support, both up and back, where support is called for, and 
thus tends to obviate many “female weaknesses.” 

As for the large-busted, high-breasted woman, she should never 
use a corset. What she needs is a brassiére, a brassiére which must 
be fitted to her very carefully, which must be a perfect individual 
fit, so that her special bust requirement will be served. 

Nor does the woman who has a girlish, slendor figure need a 
regulation corset. For her, in most cases, a rubber belt, hung low 
and only lightly boned, will answer every purpose. In certain more 
violent forms of exercise, too, such as basketball, athletics, riding or 
rowing, the combination brassiére and belt should take the place of 
the corset. All that is wanted in these cases is a support which will 
sustain without interfering. Never put on a corset without read. 
justing the laces. 
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FOOTWEAR 


Like the corset, the best shoe is the one built along the natural 
line. Too large a shoe is as dangerous as one that is too small. Ach- 
ing feet cause wrinkles, and thus directly affect feminine charm, and 
aching feet are the result of improper shoes. The toe of the foot is 
not pointed normally, and the pointed toe is in reality less beautiful 
than the natural toe line of the natural foot. There may be occasions 
when you may wish to appear (at a costume affair or fancy-dress 
ball) in sandals. Then, if your feet have been cramped and made 
misshapen by tight, narrow shoes, you are lost indeed. But a well- 
formed foot in a sandal is beautiful to look upon. The healthier the 
feet the better they look. 


COSTUME ACCESSORIES 


Jewels, furs, glasses, are all details of costume, broadly speaking, 
which should be studied in relation to a woman’s natural physical 
charms. Small hands should not wear many rings. Short fingers 
should not wear long rings lest their width be emphasized. Long, 
narrow hands, however, are able to wear rings of any type. No 
stout, short women can wear bead necklaces without seeming shorter 
and stouter. Sallow necks and fat ones are rendered sallower or 
fatter in appearence when “pointed out” by a necklace of snowy-white 
pearls. Use bracelets, by all means, if your arms are beautiful, but 
if not, do not wear them. And as to glasses: Narrow faces look best 
in rimless or gold-rimmed glasses; broad faces best in glasses with 
dark rims, If you have a thin face and light-colored eyelashes or 
eyebrows, gold-rimmed glasses with a horizontal bridge will make 
you face look shorter and broader. Let your glasses match your 
hair, dark rims for dark hair, and light rims for fair hair. All these 
details are subject to the same laws of the line for the figure which 
have been explained in “Color Harmony and Design in Dress.” 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PLASTIC SURGEON AS A BEAUTIFIER 


As a rule the plastic surgeon is mainly called upcn to operate on 
members of the theatrical profession, women whose actual, visible 
beauty is one of the greatest assets in their convincing presentation of 
roles in which youth and loveliness are a first requisite. Or, again, 
the plastic surgeon comes to~the aid of the grande dame, the ambitious 
society woman who refuses to allow the passing years to undermine 
her established reputation as a beautiful woman of the world. Plastic 
surgery is a very real, a very difficult development of constructive 
surgery, and as such deserving of all respect. But those among its 
exponents who have a name charge large fees, and in general, any 
process of constructive surgery is usually expensive in money, time 
and suffering. 


FACE-RAISING 


One of the greatest actual triumphs of plastic surgery is the “face- 
raising” or “face-lifting” process, which does away with wrinkles, 
mouth and eyelines and sagging cheeks by literally “lifting” off part 
of the old face and replacing it. It is an infinitely tiring and some- 
what painful process as a rule. 

A cut some three inches long is made from the temple to the ear. 
A triangular strip of skin is removed. Then the skin of the face is 
drawn together, and stitched carefully, so as to show no scars. Af- 
ter three days have passed, the stitches are taken out, and when the 
wound has healed (usually within ten or twelve days) no trace of 
them is to be seen. 

The majority of women prefer and wisely so, “to grow old grace- 
fully,” to rely on bathing, fresh food and air, exercise and self- 
control to retain a living charm of attractiveness and appeal, without 
the more radical “skinning” processes of the plastic surgeon. 


OTHER PLASTIC SURGICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The operation for harelip does not properly fall within the province 
of the plastic surgeon. Any good surgeon can perform this operation 
successfully. But often, where a nose is shaped in such wise as 
actually to disfigure the wearer, the plastic surgeon can work wonders. 
Bone grafting has, especially since the World War, reached a high 
level of development. It is common for the plastic surgeon to “re- 
build” the nose—and he can make it either Grecian or Roman to 
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suit the wearer’s fancy—by removing part of the bone, and insert- 
ing a piece better calculated to please. Malformation of the mouth, 
ear disfigurements, scars of every kind (these usually treated by skin 
graft) birthmarks, crow’s-feet and baggy eyes, all yield to the touch 
of his scalpel. 


CHAPTER X 
BEAUTY DURING MATERNITY 
TACT IN DRESS 


THE outward and visible bodily condition which precedes maternity 
is the last thing of which a woman should feel ashamed. It is in- 
deed the sign of a glorious responsibility and should be revered as 
such. At the same time, it cannot be denied that an unavoidable 
distortion of the body is one of the results of pregnancy, especially 
as it approaches its term. But the mother who has been thus blessed, 
need not, necessarily, “point with pride” to her condition, True 
pride is modest and does not try to make itself conspicuous. 


TACT IN DRESS 


That rotundity of the abdomen which cannot well be avoided, may 
largely be tempered by training, moderate exercise, bathing, riding, 
golf, decreasing month by month. And what training will not do, 
ready tactfulness in dress may go far to dissemble. 

The Empire waist, hung on tapes, is never an unsightly costume, 
and is one which, because of its looser folds, is especially well cal- 
culated to moderate undue distention of the body for the eye. Since 
at this time no mother-to-be would be apt to wear corsets, there would 
be no unnatural emphasis laid on the upper bodily protuberances, and 
the normal curves would only appear to be slightly accented. 

As the hips increase, month by month, the shoulders and bust may be 
artfully made to appear wider and broader. All that is called for is a 
little ingenuity on the part of the dressmaker. Then, the poise of the 
body sustained by general good health, even the most critical eye will 
see nothing repulsive in the general appearance of the form. 
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CHAPTER XI 


SPECIAL HINTS FOR THROAT AND BUST DEVELOPMENT 


THE throat and bust often call for development because of a lack of 
natural fullness quite out of keeping with what their natural lines 
should be. There are two great bust and throat developers—exer- 
cise and massage, 


BUST DEVELOPMENT BY MASSAGE 


If you are flat-busted, do not despair. A flat, undeveloped condi- 
tion of the bust—it is not a natural one—may be remedied without 
great difficulty. The best way to do so is by massage. To develop 
atrophied bust or neck muscles in connection with massage, pure olive 
oil or cocoanut butter is still the best food known. Rubbed in with a 
rotary motion with an upward pressure and a firm upward stroke, 
together with the application of hot and cold water alternately be- 
fore massaging, oil or butter will produce results. Incidentally, re- 
member to bathe the neck and bosom daily with clean, cold water, 
and then produce friction by hard rubbing with a moderately rough 
towel. (The towel should not be too rough, lest it chap or irritate the 
skin.) Then, even before the redness resulting from the friction has 
vanished, rub olive oil into the skin with the palm and fingers. 


BUST DEVELOPEMENT BY EXERCISE 


In developing the bust by means of exercise take care not to lame 
the muscles of the chest by over-exerting. A good bust-development 
exercise consists in raising and lowering the arms, standing straight, 
then, pressing in the waistline with spread fingers, tipping forward 
the elbows. This exercise develops the muscles of the upper chest. 
Rowing—a sport in which girls are rather unapt to indulge—is also 
an excellent bust developing exercise. 

Natural twisting and bending exercises will help develop flaccid 
neck muscles. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To give individual value to a woman’s complexion and figure, to her 
tatural style and type of feminine charm, color harmony and logical 
design in dress are the first essentials. Every woman should know 
which colors and which lines are most becoming to her and, vice 
versa, which she should avoid. 

Colors influence the appearance of the eyes, hair, and complexion. 
These colors which harmonize with the complexion tints improve 
them. Those colors which disagree with the hues of the skin, eyes, 
and hair, are responsible for a corresponding loss of beauty. Colors 
influence costume effect. Inharmonious colors associated in dress 
hurt the eye and make for harshness and vulgarity. 

Designs influence the appearance of the figure. Costume designs 
which conform to the structural lines of the body and the wearer’s 
personality bring out its best possibilities. The disadvantage of cos- 
tume designs which do not distinguish between individual figure needs, 
and which ignore the natural figure, is obvious. 

In order to combine economy of effort and charm in dress, every 
woman should know the practical laws of color harmony and of cos- 
tume design, as they apply to her own type. With this knowledge 
she will be able to select colored dress materials shaped to express 
her own personality to the greatest advantage. 

This treatise on “Color Harmony and Design in Dress,” though it 
has an absolute scientific basis, is direct and practical. It is a guide 
whose study should enable every woman to enhance her own natural 
style of beauty, lending it the higher relief which harmonious design 
and coloring always give. And it may be relied upon to cultivate 
her taste as regards the lines and colors best suited to her type, and 


best fitted to express it. 
The Author. 
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CHAPTER I 


COLOR 


Cotor in dress is a means to an end—that of aiding the wearer fo 
make the most of her natural advantages, and to minimize her disad- 
vantages, if such exist. Its object is to secure a beautiful color com- 
bination in harmony with the personality of the wearer, avoiding 
violent extremes, remembering that color and luster (as in the case 
of silks) should never be used at the expense of design. 

The three primary colors, from which all others are generally con- 
ceded to be derived, are red, yellow, and blue. They cannot be pro- 
duced by any combination of other colors. Some authorities insist on 
seven primary colors, and another theory derives all colors in the 
world from pure red, yellow, green, blue, and purple. It asserts 
that no matter how light or how dark, how bright or dull any color 
may be, it is derived from one of these five. The debatable question of 
color-standard, however, does not come within the scope of this 
manual. 

In the use of the primary colors and in that of their derivatives, 
three elements must be considered: Hue, by means of which we tell 
colors apart, as red from yellow; Value, which distinguishes the 
amount of light or darkness of the color in question; and Intensity, 
which determines the strength of the color, its degree of brightness or 
duilness. 

Every primary color—whether we accept the theory of three or 
five—has a considerable range of contrasting colors and complementary 
colors. Between purple and red, for instance, we have red-purple; 
between red and yellow, yellow-red; between yellow and green, green- 
yellow; between green and blue, blue-green; between blue and purple, 
purple-blue. The opposite or contrasting color of yellow is purple- 
red; that of red is blue-green; that of green, red-purple; that of blue, 
yellow-red or orange; that of purple, green-yellow. The first consid- 
eration with regard to color in costume design is to decide upon the 
foundation color, and then ascertain which other color will look well 
with it, always remembering that the best foundation colors are 
harmoniously built up on well-spaced lines. 

One of the first and most important color problems in dress is to 
secure the right proportion of light and dark areas or spacings. This 
is entirely a question of good taste in the arrangement of the balance 
of light and dark areas of color. Large spots of darker color must 
be balanced by corresponding small spots of light color or, the other 
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way round, large spots of light color must be balanced by small 
spots of dark color. Another way of obtaining balance of light and 
shade in dress color is to use color tones running from bright to gray; 
and by a large spacing of a quieter, neutral tint balanced by a small 
amount of brighter, more brilliant color or vice versa. 

It should never be forgotten that when using color in dress, the mat- 
ter of goods, of texture, is of great importance. Sometimes, while the 
texture is excellent—is in the case of a cheviot skirt and a blouse of 
some shiny material—the color is not. Texture, from the standpoint 
of the eye, is the effect produced by the background of goods, seen 
through the color. Or it is the effect made by a dress-goods surface 
which reflects the light in little points, like that in which the raised 
texture produces too intense a color effect, may be toned down and 
neutralized by covering it witha laver or layers of transparent material 
of a different color. This corrects and subdues the original defect. 

The primary and secondary colors presented in the following list 
(together with their absolute contrasts), though a large number of 
other possible hues may be derived from them, cover practically all 
contrasts demanded by the most elaborately designed costumes: 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COLORS AND CONTRASTS 


COLORS SYMBOLS ABSOLUTE CONTRASTS 
Red (Primary) R Green 
Red-Red-Orange RRO Green-blue-green 
Red-Orange RO Blue-green 
Orange-Red-Orange ORO Blue-blue-green 
Orange (Secondary) Oo Blue 
Orange-Yellow-Orange OYO Blue-blue-purple 
Yellow Orange YO Blue purple or violet 
Yellow-Yellow-Orange YYO Purple-blue-purple 
Yellow (Primary) iY Purple 
Yellow-Yellow-Green YYG Purple-red-purple 
Yellow-Green XG Red-purple 
Green-Yellow-Green GYG Red-red-purple 
Green (Secondary) G Red 
Green-Blue-Green GBG Red-red-orange 
Blue-Green BG Red-orange 
Blue-Blue-Green BBG Orange-red-orange 
Blue (Primary) B Orange 
Blue-Blue-Purple BBP Orange-yellow-orange 
Blue Purple or Violet BP Yellow-orange 
Purple-Blue-Purple PBP Yellow-yellow-orange 
Purple (Secondary) P Yellow 
Purple-Red-Purple PRP Yellow-yellow-green 
Red-Purple RP Yellow-green 
Red-Red-Purple RRP Green-yellow-green 


Before taking up the subject of “Analogous Color Harmonies” in 
detail, the following practical general suggestions regarding the use of 
color are of value: 
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All colors change, more or less, when seen by artificial light. It is 
a fact which should be remembered when selecting colored fabrics for 
evening gowns. Test the color which seems effective in daylight 
by an examination under artificial light. Purples and violets, for in- 
stance, which are beautiful by daylight, often change to a muddy 
brown under artificial illumination, and other dark hues are also 
modified to a greater or lesser extent. No colors which are satisfac- 
tory by daylight improve under artificial light, but those which can 
take on yellow without leaving their scale, usually suffer least. Two 
or more contrasting colors mean even greater care with regard to 
their exposure to artificial light. The latter is bound to affect each 
color differently, and very apt to destroy their harmonic balance. 

Ordinary gas, lamp, or candlelight, which is yellow, brightens yel- 
low-colored dress goods. It brightens and lightens orange; adds light 
to red and inclines it to scarlet; deepens the hue of crimson; makes 
green yellower; dulls and darkens blue; lends brown greater warmth; 
and practically destroys purple. 

Under an incandescent gaslight (inverted mantle), yellow and 
orange increase in brightness; red grows several tints lighter; crim- 
son brightens greatly; green inclines to yellow; blue is darkened and 
obscured; brown gains in depth and warmth; and purple is decidedly 
injured. 

Under electric light, yellow grows in brightness; orange becomes 
richer; red turns lighter and brighter; crimson gains a richer, red- 
der body of color; green is both darkened and made yellower; blue 
shades into violet; brown grows lighter and redder; and purple is in- 
jured. 

These effects are produced by artificial light on pure colors in full 
strength, while shades undergo an even more decided change than 
do the lighter tints. All blues suffer greatly from artificial light, 
and all tints of hues ranging between a normal purple and a primary 
blue are absolutely and seriously affected. In view of these facts, 
samples of evening dress goods fabrics should always be tested under 
the conditions which will determine the use of the dress. 

Brilliant colors (and also large-figured designs in clothes) have a 
tendency to caricature the wearer, to make her grotesque. Hence they 
should be used in small quantities. No gown should draw attention 
away from its wearer; and in a gown with too brilliant or violent 
color contrasts or combinations, the wearer may look absolutely in- 
significant. Clothes should enhance personality, and startling colors, 
too lavishly used, destroy it. 

The following hints have a wide general application. 1. When 
blue and green are combined, there should be a difference in the color 
amounts in order to vary the tone, to make it lighter green or darker 
blue. 2. Two colors, yellow and orange, can he worn successfully 
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only by a few people. Either, lowered in tone or darkened in value, 
is more effective and less trying. 3. Dark blue is a color which prac- 
tically anyone can wear. But it should be remembered that intense 
blues bring out sallow, yellowish complexions by contrast. The most 
generally successful among the light colors are light blue and pale 
rose or pink. 

Remember that the most striking color of a combination should be 
used to underline and accent the center of interest in a costume! 

Colors have a certain complementary effect on the surface sur- 
rounding them. When red occurs next to blue, the red throws a 
greenish light over the blue; and the blue throws an orange light 
over the red. The blue becomes greenish blue and the red orange- 
red. The same applies to other colors. Red beside yellow turns 
bluer; red beside green brighter; red beside white both lighter and 
brighter; red beside gray grows lighter, and red beside black duller. 

Depth of tone has a strong effect on color harmonies. Two colors, 
one light, one dark, may look quite well together; yet they might look 
even better if their tone were the same. Again, two light tones may 
look well together, whereas two dark tones of the same color would be 
displeasing. White or black or pale yellow may be used between 
strong colors which do not please, in combination, to neutralize their 
individual strength, and to harmonize them. White is influenced by the 
complementaries of other colors with which it comes in contact. As 
a result it intensifies their purity and brightness. Black lends charac- 
ter to colors lacking warmth; while warm colors, orange in particular, 
deepen and intensify black. Black is weakened by blue and violet. In 
general, black weakens the tone of a contrasting color, while white 
strengthens it. 

When selecting dress goods, eye fatigue often leads to an incor- 
rect color estimate of fabrics. If a number of yellow fabrics have 
been examined in succession, and orange or scarlet materials are then 
produced, the eye is apt to mistake the latter for amaranth-red or 
crimson. The retina, excited by the continuous yellow, discounts the 
yellow in the scarlet and orange stuffs, and sees them as violet or 
red tinged with violet. When the eye has looked at too many pieces 
of red stuff, it has a tendency to see the complementary of red, green. 
This at once weakens the real brilliancy of the red material examined. 
Hence the salesman should occasionally show the actual complementary 
color of the goods being examined in order to restore the normal of 
color proportion. 

The following list of “Color Harmonies” will be found generally 
useful : 
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COLOR HARMONIES 


Blue and orange, a perfect harmony. 

Blue and gold, a rich, mellow harmony. 

Blue and maize (maize-yellow) harmonize. 
Blue and straw color harmonize. 

Blue and salmon color form.an agreeable harmony. 
Blue and crimson only imperfectly. 

Blue and pink form a poor, weak harmony. 
Blue and lilac form a poor, weak harmony. 
Blue and drab harmonize. 

Blue and stone color harmonize. 

Blue and fawn form a weak harmony. 

Blue and gray, a cold harmony. 

Blue and chestnut (or chocolate) harmonize. 
Blue and brown, a warm, agreeable harmony. 
Blue and white harmonize. 

Blue and black, a dull harmony. 

Blue, orange and black harmonize. 

Blue, scarlet and purple (or lilac) harmonize. 
Blue, orange and green harmonize. 

Blue, brown, crimson and gold (or yellow) harmonize, 
Blue, orange, black and white harmonize. 


Red and green form a perfect harmony. 

Red and gold (or gold-color) a brilliant harmony. 
Red and blue, a dull harmony. 

Red and gray harmonize. 

Red and white harmonize. 

Red, yellow and black harmonize. 

Red, gold-color, black and white harmonize. 


Scarlet and blue-green harmonize. 
Scarlet and blue harmonize. 

Scarlet and purple (or lilac) harmonize. 
Scarlet and violet harmonize. 

Scarlet and slate color harmonize. 
Scarlet, blue and white harmonize. 
Scarlet, black and white harmonize. 
Scarlet, blue and gray harmonize. 

Scarlet, blue, black and yellow harmonize. 


Crimson and yellow-green harmonize. 

Crimson and the various tones of crimson harmonize. 
Crimson and gold (or gold-color) form a rich harmony. 
Crimson and maize harmonize. 
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Crimson and purple form a deep harmony. 
Crimson and drab harmonize. 

Crimson and brown form a dull harmony. 
Crimson and black form a somber harmony. 


Yellow and purple form a perfect harmony. 

Yellow and blue harmonize. 

Yellow and violet harmonize. 

Yellow and deep crimson harmonize. 

Yellow and lilac, a weak harmony. 

Yellow and chestnut (or chocolate) harmonize. 
Yellow and brown harmonize. 

Yellow and black harmonize, a pronounced harmony. 
Yellow and white form a weak harmony. 

Yellow, purple, scarlet and blue harmonize. 


Green and red form a perfect harmony. 

Green and scarlet harmonize. 

Green and russet harmonize. 

Green (blue) and orange harmonize. 

Green (deep) and gold (or gold color) harmonize. 
Green and black form a dull harmony. 

Green and white, a chill, light harmony. 

Green, scarlet and blue harmonize. 

Green, crimson, blue and gold harmonize. 


Orange and blue form a perfect harmony. 

Orange and olive harmonize. 

Orange and violet harmonize. 

Orange and chestnut harmonize. 

Orange and deep brown harmonize, 

Orange, crimson and green harmonize. 

Orange, crimson and blue harmonize. 

Orange, purple and scarlet harmonize. 

Orange, blue, scarlet and green harmonize. 
Orange, violet, scarlet, white and green harmonize. 


Purple and yellow form a perfect harmony. 

Purple and citrine harmonize. 

Purple and gold (gold-color) form a rich, luxurious harmony. 
Purple and maize harmonize. 

Purple and its various tones harmonize. 

Purple and black, a heavy harmony. 

Purple and white, a cold harmony. 

Purple, scarlet, and gold-color harmonize. 

Purple, scarlet and white harmonize. 
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Purple, scarlet, blue and orange harmonize. 
Purple, scarlet, blue, yellow and black harmonize. 


Lilac and deep gold-color harmonize. 
Lilac and primrose harmonize. 

Lilac and maize harmonize. 

Lilac and cerise harmonize. 

Lilac and crimson harmonize. 

Lilac and gray form a weak harmony. 
Lilac and white, a cold harmony. 

Lilac and black, a dull harmony. 

Lilac, crimson and gold color harmonize. 


Violet and gold (gold-color) form a rich harmony. 
Violet and orange-yellow, a rich harmony. 

Violet and maize, a vivid harmony. 

Violet and its various tones harmonize. 


White and orange harmonize. 

White and scarlet harmonize. 

White and cerise harmonize. 

White and pink harmonize. 

White and brown harmonize. 

White, red and blue harmonize. 

White, scarlet and blue-green harmonize. 


Black and white form a perfect harmony. 
Black and gold (gold-color), a fine harmony. 
Black and orange, a rich harmony. 

Black and maize harmonize. 

Black and primrose harmonize. 

Black and salmon color harmonize. 

Black and pink harmonize. 

Black and scarlet harmonize. 

Black and cerise harmonize. 

Black and yellow-green harmonize. 

Black and drab harmonize. 

Black and fawn harmonize. 

Black and buff harmonize. 


Black and slate color harmonize, a subdued harmony. 
Black and gray, a quiet harmony. 

Black and olive, a dull harmony. 

Black and citrine, a quiet harmony. 

Black, scarlet and blue-green harmonize. 

Black, crimson and lemon color harmonize. 

Black, crimson and yellow-green harmonize. 


CHAPTER II 
ANALOGOUS COLOR HARMONIES 


Cotor harmony in costume—which is only another name for what 
is appropriate and beautiful in dress—may be secured by analogy or 
contrast. Analogy means the use of colors lying closely together, 
colors which are analogous in character and power, and thus pro- 
duce all those quieter and softer effects whose keynote is refinement 
and repose. 

Analogous color harmonies may be produced in three different 
manners: First, they may be developed by harmony of scale—by the 
use of harmonious association of two or more tones or tints of the 
same color scale, more or less closely approximated. 

The first thing to do in planning color harmony along the line of 
scale, is to select for association two or more tones not: far apart to 
make an effect of contrast. At the same time, they must not be in- 
distinct, nor, when the eye sees them at a little distance, merge into 
one indeterminate tone. If we take a foundation color, say the pure 
or normal color of the scale, we may use it as a basis from which to 
lighten or darken. Or, harmonies of shades and of tints may be em- 
ployed in none of which the pure or normal color of the scale itself 
occurs. 

For a bright, lively effect harmonies of tints are best resorted to, but 
for subdued effects, the harmonies of shades should be used. The 
harmonies of tints are developed by the hues obtained in graded tints 
when the scale of any color moves toward white. The harmonies of 
shades result from its passage, in graduated shades in the opposite 
direction, toward black. When a normal color, therefore, is associated 
with any of its near tints (let us say, for example, blue-purple or 
violet and white in an equal proportion) a perfect harmony of analogy 
in tint will result. But if a normal color is associated with a lighter 
tint (for instance, where the proportion of blue-violet or violet is 
that of two parts to eight parts of white) the harmony will be so 
pronounced that it will be one of constrast. The same principle ap- 
plies with regard to the harmonies of shades. Where the shades 
are darker than the foundation color of the scale, they also afford 
many scale harmonies, both in analogy and contrast. Here the 
harmonies of analogy are distributed mainly among the prime colors 
of the scale and its shades. 

Analogous color harmonies may also be developed along the line of 
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harmony of tone, that is, harmonies of hue, harmonies in different 
colors. Harmonies of tone or hue, harmonies in different color, are 
developed out of the association of various prime or foundation colors 
and white; or between the prime colors of the scales and their darker 
shades. Taking the list of Primary and Secondary Colors and Con- 
trasts (page 399), we see that harmonies of tone or hue are deter- 
mined by moving from some one color to other contiguous hues. Har- 
monies of analogy exist between blue, for instance, the red scale, the 
blue-purple hue and, toward the yellow scale, as far as the blue-green 
hue. After that, the harmonies of analogy yield to harmonies of con- 
trast. In selecting harmonies of tone, it is worth remembering that a 
slight difference in tint or shade is generally very effective. Hues or 
color tones of the same intensity, that is, practically analogous, are 
equally balanced to the eye, and therefore, as a rule, are far less effec- 
tive. 

The third manner in which analogous color harmony in dress may 
be secured is by the use of some one dominant color harmony, that is, 
one given color mixed with all the others. This, in fact, is always de- 
sirable, and is a principle which may be used in connection with both 
harmonies of scale and of tone. The practical way in which to se- 
cure a dominant color harmony is by seeing that the one color or 
harmony desired predominates in the general fabric and material of 
the dress. The color selected to harmonize with it should be pre- 
sented in the subordinate features, the trimmings and accessories. 


CHAPTER: TII 
CONTRASTING COLOR HARMONIES 


THE harmonies of contrast, as applied to dress, fall into two divi- 
sions, harmonies of complementary colors; and harmonies of color 
contrast with the semineutral colors. 

The only really perfect and altogether harmonious contrast of any 
color is its complementary color. In primary and secondary colors 
these complementary colors are fixed. In the case of broken colors 
or hues, however, the perfect contrast cannot always be determined. 
Of the primary colors, blue, without a trace of red, inclines to the 
purple scale; pure red, without a trace of blue or yellow, inclines 
toward the green and the orange scales; pure yellow, without traces 
of red or blue, inclines toward the green scale. The perfect contrast 
of each of these three primary colors is the color produced by the 
combination of the remaining two. Thus, the complementary of blue 
is orange (red and yellow) ; that of pure red, green (blue and yellow) ; 
that of pure yellow, purple (blue and red). The greater the number 
of secondary and tertiary hues and colors produced by combination 
and intermixture, the more difficult it is to find the true contrast in 
individual cases. The list of Primary and Secondary Colors and 
Their Contrasts, however, (page 399) will, as already remarked, be 
found adequate for all practical purposes. 

The following consideration anent the values of contrasted color 
harmonies will be found directly applicable to the question of choice 
and selection in costume: 

Blue is the most retiring of the primary colors. It bears the same 
relation to darkness that yellow does to light. It is the cold color, 
as opposed to red, and lends a colder character to every combination 
which it enters. Powerful in strong natural light, it is neutral and 
weak in a declining light, and dull and somewhat impaired in arti- 
ficial light. This is due to its affinities with shade, and its light ab- 
sorbing power. With the exception of black, it offers the most violent 
contrast to white among the colors. 

Red is the intermediate primary color, midway between yellow and 
blue; and in color value holds the same position with respect to dark- 
ness and light represented by black and white. It is the most posi- 
tive of all colors, infusing all hues into which it enters with warmth. 

Yellow is the most encroaching among the three primary colors. It 
is the one most closely related to white. It possesses the greatest 
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power of reflecting light and imparting brilliancy to every color com- 
pound into which it enters. 

Green contrasts more greatly with all colors in general than with 
any one particular color. The tones of green are cool or warm, 
quiet or gay, as it inclines either to blue or yellow. A retiring color, 
with little power of reflecting light, its general character is refreshing, 
calm and temperate. It is most beautiful when contrasted with its 
compensating color, red; and the two “are the most generally attrac- 
tive of colors in combination.” 

Orange is a warm color, contrasting with blue, the coldest of 
colors. Since it may be regarded as one of the most powerful among 
the colors, it should be used sparingly in the adornment of articles of 
dress. When mellowed to~make a color effect of old gold, it is more 
useful and more artistic. It occurs in a great variety of hues. 

Purple is the darkest secondary color. It bears the nearest rela- 
tion to black (or shade) just as its contrasting color, yellow, does to 
white (or light). Though red enters largely into its composition it 
is not a positive warm color, but rather a retiring one. As blue is 
its ruling color (archeus) it reflects light. It rapidly loses strength 
with declining light, however, and turns an indeterminate brown in a 
yellow artificial illumination. In itself purple may be considered the 
most pleasing constant color next to green. Practical objections to 
its use are the following: that it is hardly ever a pleasing or suitable 
color for ordinary dress, and that of all colors it is the most injurious 
to the complexion ! 

Citrine (orange and green) is the most advanced among the tertiary 
colors. It appears in a number of hues, the majority of which are 
suitable for dress, since they are neutral, tender, modest and refined 
in character. The proper harmonious contrasts for citrine are hues 
of deep purples. 

Russet (orange and purple) appears in a variety of red hues, most 
of them practically valuable for costumes, since they make a warm, 
solid, and cheering impression on the eye. Hues of deep green are 
the harmonizing contrasts of russet, except where it leans too de- 
cidedly toward orange, when it should be contrasted with a subdued 
blue color inclining to gray. 

Olive (purple and green) admits of a practically endless variety of 
shades, hues and tints. The general character of the olives is one of 
quiet, retiring refinement, and many of them are favorite and highly 
suitable dress colors. A deep orange is the harmonious contrasting 
color of olive. 

All the secondary and teritary colors are susceptible to endless 
variation in tint, hue and interrelation (contrast). With a general 
appreciation of the principles of contrast harmonies, their individual 
practical application lies near at hand. 
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The second division of harmonies of color contrast—the contrast 
of colors with semineutral tints, is comparatively simple. There are 
three semineutral colors or hues whose use in dress is generally 
known. 

Brown, the first and most largely used, perhaps, is a sedate, warm, 
yet retiring color, whose basis is black. It occurs in various generally 
recognized and pleasing hues and is especially valuable as a back- 
ground or neutral tint to give value to contrasting colors of purple and 
blue. 

Maroon (russet and olive) in its most useful form a compound of 
red and brown, is another semineutral which throws into contrasting 
relief shades of green. 

Gray is probably the most valuable of the semi-neutral colors. It 
is a refined and attractive dress color occurring in a number of hues, 
shades and tints. Neutral gray (neutral white and black) has a num- 
ber of variants, blue-gray, olive-gray, purple-gray, green-gray, and 
many others into which blue enters. Gray, a cold color, is used for 
contrast harmony together with warm, semineutral shades of brown. 

Black is, of course, the most perfect contrast to white, but all dark 
colors—primary blue, purple and violet—are also contrast to white 
in proportion as their shades approach black. Primary red, though 
a contrast, is a less pronounced one than the fuller blue and purple 
tones. The deeper red shades, however, gain in contrast power as 
they approach red-brown. 

Crimson, since it contains blue, is a more effective contrast for 
white than red. 

Blue, Purple, Red and Green, if far enough removed from each 
other in the correct scale, are all legitimate contrasts; and the more 
the shade leaves the pure or normal color and draws near to white, 
the more noticeable the contrast will be. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BLONDE FEMININE TYPES AND THEIR DRESS COLORS 


Ir stands to reason that diametrically opposed types of femininity 
cannot use the same dress colors and color harmonies, the same lines 
and costume designs to advantage. Nor is this necessary. Nature, in 
the case of every woman, has supplied a key-tint in the complexion, 
and a keynote in figure outline to determine the choice of what be- 
comes her. 


~ BLONDE TYPES 


All kinds of complexion belong to one of two types, namely the 
Blonde type or the Brunette type. Each of these two main types, the 
Blonde and the Brunette, however, comprise complexions which have 
special characteristics of natural coloring. Of Blonde types there 
may be said to be three: 1. Fair Blondes. 2. Auburn or Ruddy 
Blondes (the colloquil term “Strawberry Blondes” is a very applicable 
one.) 3. Semibrunettes, a type which defies strict description, but 
which has been frequently and rather unfairly called “The Muddy 
Blonde.” 


BRUNETTE TYPES 


The Semibrunette may, perhaps, be considered more closely related 
to the genuine Brunette type than to the Blondes. The Brunette 
types are two: the Pale Brunette and the Florid Brunette. These prin- 
cipal Blonde and Brunette types, naturally, include various minor 
variants. These variants display slight individual differences in the 
tints and hues of the skin, eyes and hair. These differences are so 
slight, however, that it is almost impossible to draw any sharp dis- 
tinctions between them and the main types from which they are de- 
rived, Variations of type are often subtle, and every woman of taste 
will know that hard and fast rules of color and color combination can- 
not always be laid down for absolutely individual application. 

The hue and color of three leading elements—skin, eyes and hair— 
does, however, determine the main type. Minor types are individual 
variations, and the variations are more frequently met with than the 


pure types themselves. But the principles which regulate the proper 


choice of colors for the types are valid. 


The colors and the color combinations best calculated to enhance | 
and bring out the beauty of all types can be clearly defined in rela- | 


tion to the characteristics of those types. Hence, all that the individual 
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reader need do is to classify her own charms within or between the 
types here described, and apply the advice given in a direct practical 
manner. She will be able to make a satisfactory and appropriate 
choice of the colors best suited to her own special needs in the matter 
of costume without difficulty. 


THE FAIR BLONDE 


The true Fair Blonde has a pure, pale skin, closely resembling in 
color the petal of a white rose, locally embellished by a delicate blush 
of pale pink. Her eyes are a clear, soft blue in color, and her hair 
is flaxen or light gold in hue. By some this perfected type of the 
Blonde is called the “Cool Blonde.” 

A variant of this type is the Fair Blonde with brown hair. She 
has the same delicate, rose-tinted skin, pink cheek tones and an even 
richer color on her lips. Her eyes may be a clear gray, a blue-gray 
or altogether blue, and her hair a soft, golden brown. The “Golden 
Blonde,” as another variant of the Fair Blonde type is known, has a 
warm, roseate skin, eyes that are usually dark gray or light hazel, and 
rich golden brown or auburn hair. A still further variant of the 
Fair Blonde type has that white, creamy skin color which the French 
term matte and the Italians morbidezza, velvety brown eyes, and dark 
brown hair. Other important modifications of this main type differ 
principally in the associated colors of their hair and eyes. 

What should be the rule as regards choice of color in dress for 
women of the Fair Blonde type? To begin with, great lightness and 
delicacy is a feature of all the details of this charming type of femi- 
nine beauty. The absence of any pronounced color of the skin is the 
rule rather than the exception. Therefore, any warmth the com- 
plexion may have,should be emphasized, not bleached by color juxta- 
position. The appearance of health, where it really exists, should be 
supported. Or, if the skin is undesirably pale, the supporting colors 
should impart a natural and beautiful appearance. The effects of a 
color on the tint of the skin are complex. It may deepen or lighten 
the tone of the complexion, by contrast. It may, by direct reflection, 
impart its own hue to the associated complexion hue. It may optically 
change the appearance of the skin, or it may produce both this and 
the preceding effect at one and the same time. Naturally, the effects 
of color in dress on the tint of the skin, and on the color of eyes and 
hair, are purely temporary. They exist in the observer’s eye only so 
long as the color is associated with them. 

In the case of the Fair Blonde, rose color or warmth of hue is 
generally lacking in the complexion. Warmth of hue, therefore, must 
be supplied. If her hair has a naturally agreeable color it should be 
still more enriched; if not, at least improved. Do her eyes lack fire 
or brilliancy? Then contrast or reflection should be used to enliven 
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them. And this may all be done, more or less effectively, by the right 
application of color in dress. 

Three tints must be preserved or improved in the case of the Fair 
Blonde. Her pale, white rose petal skin, locally tinted, a delicate pink, 
must be warmed. Her clear, soft, blue eyes must be deepened. Her 
hair must be enriched so that it compares in the most effective way 
with the pale tint of her brow and the color of her eyes. 

One color alone furnished this improving hue in the case of the 
Fair Blonde—green—which has the quality of optically imparting a 
reddish hue to any surface placed in juxtaposition with it. Where 
the Fair Blonde is concerrted—whether she be girl or woman—green 
lends the delicate skin color a richer red. Green also increases the 
power of the eyes, by simultaneous and positive reflection, and gives 
the hair a greater richness and warmth. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the refined tones of green, inclining to olive or sage, 
should always be chosen. Moss greens, if not too deep and dark 
in tone, also, usually, are very effective. 

The dark greens yield in value to the lighter tones. They form so 
great a contrast to the fairness of the complexion, that they largely 
neutralize their influence for good. Though, being greens, they give 
out red complementary colors, their darkness, owing to its extreme 
contrast, bleaches these fair complexions. Practically all dark colors, 
in fact, placed next the skin, have a bleaching effect, and this is the 
last thing a fair complexion requires, 

Green may be used with its own tones, but in the same scale, to 
secure repose of effect and harmony of analogy. But this refined com- 
bination is not effective unless enlivened by other harmonious colors. 
Such colors are red, orange and rich gold color; but the greatest care 
should be taken in introducing them, as they are very assertive. The 
autumnal hues of the colors mentioned in combination with the quiet 
green are the ones to be preferred. Bright greens, grass greens, 
should always be avoided by the Fair Blonde. 

A green hat or bonnet is well adapted to this type. But if the 
remainder of the costume is green, care should be taken to select a 
tone for the bonnet in the same costume scale. Greater freedom in 
the choice of green for the bonnet is permissible where there is no 
green in the dress. Rose-colored trimmings—not too much color— 
combined with white and a white feather, may be used. To much 
white with green does not help the fair complexion, since it produces 
a poor and cold effect. Any colored hat or bonnet produces more effect 
by simultaneous contrast, due to juxtaposition with the tint of the 
skin, than by the colored reflection it casts on the latter. : 

Orange, deep gold color, may be used instead of rose color in bon- 
net trimmings, but neither should be juxtaposed to the skin. A little 
orange in a green headdress is effective when the wearer’s eyes are: 
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blue. The blue eyes of the Fair Blonde are the sole feature which 
offers a color contrast to the other characteristics of her type. The 
rosy parts, together with the more delicate tints of the rest of her 
skin, produce only a harmony of analogy in hue. At the most, they 
offer a contrast of hue, not of scale, weakly indicated. The por- 
tions of the skin near the eyebrows and hair also develop only a har- 
mony of analogy, either in hue or scale. It follows that harmonies of 
analogy should predominate over harmonies of contrasts in color 
schemes for the Fair Blonde. 

Autumnal shades of red, orange and yellow-green, if not too dark 
and lifeless, improve a green bonnet or hat, and may be introduced 
in the shape of leaves. 

Blue is one of the most becoming colors the Fair Blonde can use. It 
imparts a delicate orange tint which combines admirably with the 
natural pink and white of her complexion. But the blue, like the 
green, must be light and not too positive. The perfect contrast to 
orange, blue harmonizes beautifully with golden hair. It also enriches 
and gives greater body of color to flaxen hair of every kind by simul- 
taneous contrast. It adds depth and richness to blue eyes by positive 
reflection. Unfortunately, though harmonious combinations with blue 
are quite numerous, those suited for refined dress are comparatively 
few. 

A blue dress alone may easily be ineffective. But blue and white, 
cream-white by preference, may be freely used to give a dress bright- 
ness and character. White is valuable as a separating medium when 
two tones of blue are used in combination; but it should be employed 
sparingly, and principally as an element of emphasis or accentuation. 

Dark blue is not necessarily objectionable. For the true type of the 
Fair Blonde, however, it has a bleaching effect on the complexion by 
extreme contrast. If used for an entire costume, it should be separated 
from the skin. A gauzy trimming of some kind, or an edging of tulle 
largely destroys the effect of extreme contrast already mentioned in 
this case, since the trimming, from the very nature of its fabric, takes 
on an indeterminate gray tone. A medium-toned gray, incidentally, 
may be introduced in a dark blue costume with very artistic results. 

Fair Blondes with golden or flaxen hair may wear light blue hats 
or bonnets to advantage. Trimmings in white, pearl, gray or black, 
with local additions (in small amounts) of old gold, maize-yellow, 
pale orange or stone color will justify their use. The green, red or 
purple scale should be avoided, unless some very pronounced effects 
are desired. In no event should the blue used in the headdress differ 
in hue from that used in the dress. In general, a blue inclining some- 
what toward the green scale is preferable to almost any tint of pri- 
mary blue. Ultramarine blues—those inclining toward the purple 
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scale—should never, under any circumstances, be worn by the Fair 
Blonde. 

A fair complexion, as a rule, is favored by the neutral colors. They 
are valuable, especially when a quiet and retiring effect is wanted. 
When light in tone the neutral colors lend additional value to the 
natural color of the complexion; when dark, they reduce its coloring 
by direct contrast. The neutral colors which are best adapted to the 
Fair Blonde are: slate color, gray, fawn and drab. 

Certain colors should be entirely and definitely avoided by the Fair 
Blonde. Practically all the hues and tones of red, orange, purple and 
brown should be tabooed by her. Lilac, a charming and delicate tint, 
is trying to the blonde complexion; but not to an important degree if 
separated from positive juxtaposition with the skin. The separation 
may easily be effected by an edging of white lace, tulle or similar 
trimming. The harmful effect of lilac is also lessened when it is 
associated with harmonious colors such as maize-yellow, primrose, 


gold color or cerise-red. More pronounced harmonies of this type . 


may be found in the List of Color Harmonies (page 402). 

Green should never be associated with lilac—the association of the 
two colors causes a positive and disagreeable discord. Colors of the 
purple scale, inclining to blue, always form discords with green. 
Ignorance of this fact is often responsible for their association in cos- 
tume. A small amount of light purple, though, is rather pleasing 
in a headdress for flaxen or golden hair. 

Black, gloomy in its effect and the recognized color of grief and 
mourning, is very favorable to all varieties of the Fair Blonde type. 
It is especially effective for those blondes who have a more or less 
marked pink skin tint. Very delicately tinted complexions do not fare 
so well with, it since its powerful contrasts bleaches them in an un- 
desirable manner. No delicate color or tint can be placed in imme- 
diate juxtaposition with black without seeming still lighter in tone, 
owing to the effect of simultaneous contrast. 

To relieve the somber effect black invariably makes, such colors 
as light blue, gold, maize-yellow, cerise-red, fawn, drab and—spar- 
ingly—lilac, should be introduced in trimmings. White, which may be 
appropriately used in connection with black, is apt to appear cold and 
harsh unless accompanied by some other softening color. Red should 
not be used with black, since it lends it a disagreeable tinge. In 
using black the Fair Blonde will find the matter of fabric important. 


She should in every case choose a dead black fabric, velvet by prefer- | 
ence. When black is used in trimmings together with any of the | 
neutral colors, it always has a tendency to heighten or brighten their | 


effect. This is especially the case under artificial light, and is due 
to the light-absorbing power black displays. 
White, which does credit to every complexion with a good natural 
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tint, is supremely well suited to the Fair Blonde with a natural healthy 
color. It heightens and sets off the normal pink color of her skin, 
and at the same time rectifies and purifies the lighter complexion tints 
by reflection of light. White may be relieved by any of the colors 
already mentioned, but great caution should be used in introducing 
green. Only the very palest, semineutral hues of green should be 
chosen. Pure whites and cream whites both must be considered indi- 
vidually in the selection of colors to be associated with them. Dead, 
that is, unglazed and glossless fabrics—as in the case of black— 
should always be preferred when white materials are used. Any 
glazed fabric is objectionable and tries the complexion owing to the 
powerful reflection of white light. 

The remarks already made apply to the Fair Blonde type in all its 
variants, including the Golden Blonde, with dark gray or light hazel 
brown eyes and rich golden brown or auburn hair. In her case, 
owing to her own warmer coloring, her dress colors may be effectively 
modified to fuller and richer hues. Her gray or hazel eyes may 
gain by a reflection of blue in intensity and expression, while their 
natural color is brightened by simultaneous contrast. Colors similar 
to those recommended for the Fair Blonde type may be advan- 
tageously adopted in the case of the “Golden Blonde,” merely em- 
ploying them in somewhat deeper and richer tones and hues. None 
among the many types of feminine beauty demands more care, judg- 
ment and good taste in the selection of dress colors than the Fair 
Blonde. This is because no other type is as delicately colored in all 
its features, and as sensitive to the effect of associated colors. 


THE AUBURN OR RUDDY BLONDE 


The Auburn or Ruddy Blonde, in the acme of her perfection, has 
a full-toned complexion, tending toward a true rose-red or carna- 
tion; eyes which are dark blue, deep gray or rich brown in color; and 
hair a rich, warm brown, including to the red scale. The tones or 
hues of her skin, therefore, do not need heightening, since they are 
naturally subject to an increase of color as a result of exercise or 
excitement. In the case of the Auburn Blonde it is the business of 
color in dress to tone down wherever possible the high local blush 
reds of the skin, and to refine and moderate the natural complexion 
tints. The system of color application desirable for Auburn Blondes 
remains the same even though, in the case of certain variants of the 
type, the eyes are deep gray or brown. 

The colors recommended for the Fair Blonde type and its variants 
are, generally speaking, suitable for the Auburn Blonde type. Buf 
these colors, as is self-evident, must be used in deeper tones and ig 
less positive hues. Blues and greens, for example, which tend to add 
orange or red to the complexion, should be avoided. 
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The Auburn Blonde has a wider range, perhaps, and more freedom 

in the choice of hues and colors than the Fair Blonde. This is be- 
cause her complexion is less sensitive and less delicate. The hair 
peculiar to the true type of Auburn Blonde is the medium between 
orange and black. Red hair, in fact, is really dark orange (yellow- 
red). This circumstance, and the fact that the skin tints are high 
and locally positive, indicates the use of dark dress colors for this 
type. 
"The most striking variant of the Auburn or Ruddy Blonde type 
is that which artists term the “Titian Blonde.” This red-haired 
blonde type was considered the idea one in Venice in the time of the 
great painter Titian. He has immortalized it in his paintings. The 
red-haired Italian with green or gray eyes may still be seen in Venice, 
but is more often met in Northern Italy. The most perfect “Titian 
Blondes” have red hair (not bright orange-red) as their leading 
characteristic. Their skin is warmly tinted without a marked local 
blush; and their eyes are deep gray or full blue in color. A variant 
results when the Venetian red hair is paired with brown eyes and a 
rather richly tinted complexion. A less marked contrast is obtained 
when brown or dark gray eyes are associated with red hair instead 
of blue eyes. When blue eyes are paired with orange-red hair, we have 
a very decided contrast. It verges on complementary coloring. Since 
the skin in this type usually shares the hair tint to a greater or lesser 
degree, it is hard to find dress colors to suit it. A final beautiful 
variant of the Auburn Blonde type is that which offers a fair skin, 
with brilliant rosy color on cheeks and lips, steel-gray eyes and 
brown hair approximately black. 

Green is one of the most becoming colors for the Auburn Blonde, al- 
ways remembering that a delicate green, however, is less becoming than 
a dark green. When the Auburn Blonde approaches the Fair Blonde 
in complexion tint, and therefore can stand more red without suffering 
thereby, a full-toned green may be used. In such cases the full-toned 
green, while it is bright enough to give the skin a delicate, rosy 
tint, is not so strong as to bleach it by contrast. The nearer the com- 
plexion reverts to the true Auburn Blonde type, however, the duller 
should be the green selected. Choice should progress from positive, 
normal green colors to the quiet, semineutral hues of the sage and 
olive greens, the deeper in tone the better. Neutral greens, deep in 
tint, do not throw much red on the complexion. They harmonize 
with its natural tints and reduce them by contrast. Let every Auburn 
Blonde remember that the paler her complexion is, the more normal or 
positive should be the green of her dress; and that the more rosy her 
complexion be, the deeper and more neutral should be her costume 
greens, 


When the complexion of the true Auburn Blonde is not too ruddy, 
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not too overcharged with rose, a green hat or bonnet is becoming. 
When her complexion is highly colored, the effect of the green may 
be modified by the addition of rose-colored, scarlet or white flowers or 
trimmings. Scarlet flowers when used, should be associated with vari- 
ous dead green hues, in the guise of leaves or ribbons. Rose-colored 
flowers harmonize best with light and bright green leaves. White 
had best be employed in the form of a feather or some gauzy material 
which will yield indeterminate gray effects in shadow, and dull white 
effects in the light. 

Blue is also a becoming color for the Auburn Blonde, since it lends 
the complexion an agreeable hue. The small amount of orange which 
blue throws on the skin is not noticeable in itself. It unites with the 
rose of the flesh tints, refining and improving their naturally fresh, 
healthy coloring. Blue, however, when used by the Auburn Blonde, 
follows the law laid down for green. Blues of a deeper tone should 
be used for full colored complexions rather than for lighter tinted 
ones. And the blues which incline toward the green and gray scales 
are ordinarily to be preferred to those inclining toward the purple 
scale. No blue is so unbecoming and unsuitable in dress as ultra- 
marine blue. Bright blues of any hue should not be brought in direct 
contact with the skin. They should be separated from it with some 
semitransparent material or trimming of white or light gray. Light 
blue should always be avoided, too, where the hair is directly red. 

Soft, retiring effects are best secured by the use of blues inclining 
to the gray scale in connection with gray, drab, slate color, fawn 
color and unglazed white. For more pronounced effects use blue in- 
clining to the green scale, in connection with salmon, gold color, 
scarlet or orange-red. Less powerful contrasts may be produced by 
associating these blues with chocolate or chestnut hues which are not 
too dark. Strict harmony of analogy results from using different 
tones of the same blue in various features of a costume, all the blue 
tones belonging to the same scale. A blue with a decidedly green- 
ish cast may be associated with lighter tints, in which the green is 
still more pronounced, with perfect harmony of analogy. 

Whites and light grays may be used with any of these combinations 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

As to headgear, a blue hat or bonnet is adapted to the warm, red- 
dish brown hair of the Auburn Blonde types. It deepens the natural 
orange of the hair and clears and enriches its appearance. A blue 
hat also intensifies the blue eyes of the type by reflection. The re- 
marks regarding harmonious color association in dress for this type 
also apply to the embellishment of hat or bonnet. 

Most of the neutral colors suit the Auburn Blonde type. When 
they are of medium intensity they hardly affect the natural colors of 
the complexion. When light, they increase these colors by optical 
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illusion, When dark they reduce them by direct contrast of tone. 
The most becoming dark colors are dark olive, russet, deep slate and 
warm gray. Maroon, and some of the browns are passable; but, to- 
gether with all colors approaching red, must be used with much cau- 
tion. The most becoming semineutrals are: drab, gray, fawn color 
and warm slate color. All these should be full-toned, in order not to 
increase any natural high tints of the complexion. 

What has been said about white and black in connection with the 
Fair Blonde applies as well to the Auburn Blonde. Sometimes the 
latter can use a blue-white to better advantage than a cream-white, 
however. In general the colors avoided by the Fair Blonde should 
also be avoided by the Auburn Blonde. 

Violet is of all colors, perhaps, the most difficult to use to ad- 
vantage in the ordinary dress. It always has an unhappy effect on 
the complexion, making the skin look yellow and sallow as soon as it 
is brought in close proximity to it. No blonde of any kind can use 
violet without suffering a loss of charm. Violet and purple are some- 
times advocated by those who write on dress, but those who do so 
must suffer from a deficiency of color sense. There is no valid prac- 
tical or scientific argument in favor of violet, and gaslight actually 
destroys its beauty and color. Hence it is most undesirable for eve- 
ning wear. These considerations apply, of course, to ordinary society 
dress, which does not easily allow violet or purple to be neutralized 
by their complementary colors, such as pure yellow, and deep gold 
color or orange-yellow in quantity. In stage costumes violet and 
purple tints, under brilliant electric light, may be effectively used, pro- 
vided large portions of the dresses are deep yellow or gold in color. 
But these are not practical costumes for ordinary wear. 

There can be objection to a hat of violet velvet, which permits of 
a trimming of yellow flowers or subdued gold-colored ribbons. But, 
adjoining the face, it should be lined underneath with some dead, 
cream-white material, preferably also of velvet. Violet flowers, if 
used, should be separated from the outside velvet by autumnal leaves 
in yellow hues. We call the special attention of all girls and women 
who are fond of the hues, tints and shades of the purple scale to the 
foregoing remarks. 

The variants of the Auburn Blonde type are subject to the same 
principles of color association and color choice as is the true type. — 
With the details given in this respect for both Fair Blondes and | 
Auburn Blondes, those who belong in any way, shape or form to 
either type should have no difficulty in heightening the effect of 
their charms by judicious color selection. 


CHAPTER V 
The Brunette Types and Their Dress Colors 
THE PALE BRUNETTE 


Tue Pale Brunette of the pure type combines a pale skin—often 
tending to the sallow—with deep brown or brown-black eyes, and hair 
of a rich dark-brown color, closely approximating a warm black. 
The Pale Brunette is a very beautiful and expressive type of feminine 
charm when altogether well balanced and pure in coloring. Eyes and 
hair offer a close harmony of analogy, and there is a most effective 
harmony contrast between eyes and hair and the tone of the skin. 

The most important variant of the Pale Brunette type is that in 
which the pale skin is associated with blue eyes and black hair. This 
minor type is not common. It is held by some to be one of the most 
fascinating types among the many types of feminine beauty to be 
found. 

A more usual variant, a species of intermediate type, is that which 
combines a pale, sallow skin with eyes brown-black in color and black 
hair. 

Powerful contrasts exist between the tone of the skin and the dark 
shades of eyes and hair in the case of the Pale Brunette. Hence 
colors harmonizing by analogy with these natural characteristics, 
rather than those contrasting with them, are best suited for her cos- 
tume. That is to say, either light or dark colors will suit her type 
better than medium tones. The light colors harmonize by anal- 
ogy with her complexion; the dark ones with her hair and eyes. 

Thus, for the Pale Brunette, the tints chosen as analogous to the 
complexion, like it, contrast with the deep hues of her eyes and 
hair. The colors selected as analogous with the latter sustain the 
comparison with the complexion. Colors of medium intensity—be- 
tween the tones of skin and hair—hurt the Pale Brunette. They have 
a pronounced tendency to reduce the vivid impression which is her 
greatest natural charm. It may be said that the Pale Brunette offers 
greater color difficulties with regard to her dress than any type of 
feminine beauty. She is of all types the hardest to dress effectively. 

White, usually regarded a safe color for all types, must be very 
carefully and cautiously used. by the Pale Brunette. If her complexion 
be at all sallow, white accents this sallowness. It also emphazises any 
imperfections or blemishes of the skin. Cold blue-white should: be, 
used under no circumstances. A full cream-white, however, may be 
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used with comparative safety, and is the best hue to employ for ruching 
or lace lying close to the skin. Nor is cream-white ever objectionable 
when associated with other suitable colors. 

Black is also a very trying color for the Pale Brunette type. This 
is the case in spite of its analogy with hair and eyes, and its well- 
established general tendency to refine the appearance of the com- 
plexion. All glossy blacks should be avoided, but black velvet—with 
cream-color trimmings, lace preferred—may be safely adopted, as a 
rule, by the Pale Brunette. 

Blue, in shades or tints that at all approach a rich or pronounced 
hue, must be absolutely avoided. Blue has a positive tendency to 
lend the complexion an orange hue, and to increase the sallow ap- 
pearance of the Pale Brunette skin. 

Brown, when it is a warm brown, harmonizes with the complexion, 
eyes and hair of the Pale Brunette; but olive-browns and cold, gray- 
ish browns should be eschewed. Brown, nine times out of ten, has a 
subdued and quieting effect, and is therefore very suitable for young 
girls of this type. A very beautiful and refined costume, however, 
may be evolved out of the artistic association of two or three tones 
of the same scale of brown, particularly if the lightest approach a 
golden hue. 

Warmer colors in general are becoming to the Pale Brunette; but 
all positive hues must be very cautiously approached by her. Deep 
russet, claret color and subdued crimson are permissible, and, among 
the lighter hues, old rose and the broken reds. These subdued colors 
are not likely to affect the pallid brunette complexion unfavorably by 
reason of simultaneous contrast. Their refraction even imparts 
warmth. 

Gold color and maize-yellow are good wearing colors for the Pale 
Brunette, since they form an agreeable contrast to her eyes and hair. 
At the same time they neutralize any unpleasing sallowness which may 
show in the skin. 

The colors which the Pale Brunette must avoid are: light blues, 
all light or bright greens, pale violets, purples of every hue, and pinks 
in all the positive hues or shades, 

The colors of the variants of the Pale Brunette type which show 
the association of blue eyes and black hair with the peculiar complex- 
ion of the Florid or Fair Brunette, practically have the same contrast 
power. The blue eyes contrast somewhat less and the black hair 
somewhat more with the complexion, than in the normal type, however. 
It might be remarked in general—while no class of colors differing 
from those already given for the normal type need be adduced—that 
golden hues are especially becoming to this variant. As to the second 
variant, the intermediate type, any color which might draw attention 
to her naturally sallow complexion should be studiously tabooed. 
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THE FLORID BRUNETTE 


The Florid Brunette, with her rich-toned skin inclining to ruddy 
golden brown, in some cases leaning to olive, in others to a warm 
copper-colored complexion (abnormal hues found only in the daughters 
of mixed races) is the most perfect and commanding of all types of 
female beauty. Her eyes are of the darkest, most intense brown, al- 
most black, and she has jet or blue-black hair. In impressive and 
commanding dignity no type surpasses the perfected Florid Brunette. 
There are few variants of the type. The colors of eyes and hair re- 
main the same in modification of type, and the only change is a slight 
one in the tinting of the skin. 

The complexion of the Florid Brunette, to describe it exactly, may 
be said to consist of a very refined, light, subdued yellow-brown or 
orange-brown. In part it displays a color approaching primary or 
normal red rather than the rose-red scale, which last is a character- 
istic of the Auburn Blonde type. Hence, in the skin of the Florid 
Brunette, yellow and red hues predominate. These two tints har- 
monize by analogy, and with the eyes and hair, which are black, by 
contrast. 

The Florid Brunette naturally displays a most becoming group of 
harmonizing colors. Hence, the object of every girl and woman of 
this type should be to avoid weakening these natural color advan- 
tages by using objectionable colors in dress, At the same time, any 
unpleasant hue which the complexion may present should be neutra- 
lized. If there is too much yellow in the skin, it tends to give the 
complexion a sallow and jaundiced cast. 

Colors most becoming to the Florid Brunette are: ricn maize 
color, yellow and deep gold color. They contrast in a very effective 
way with the eyes and hair, intensifying them by the addition of 
purple. They also neutralize in a marked degree any overplus of yel- 
low which the skin itself may naturally contain. 

Orange is becoming to brunettes with more or less natural orange 
in their complexions. It is too pronounced and glaring, however, to 
be suitable for use in dresses; save such as are intended for the stage 
or masquerade ball. A broken orange or a tawny-hued orange may 
be used—if due caution be exercised—and when trimmed with black 
lace or velvet. 

All the reds which in themselves are not too bright and flaming may 
be most effective and appropriately used by the Florid Brunette. 
Orange-red, scarlet and light and vivid crimsons, however, should be 
used only with caution in a complete dress. They may be effectively 
introduced, however, in a headdress, since there they give great depth 
and richness to black hair, owing to simultaneous contrast. The dark 
red of the primary scale is to be commended for general dress, when 
associated with brunette complexions naturally rich in red. These 
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reds not only tend to neutralize the color of the skin; they also reduce 
its force (undesirable, at times by simultaneous contrast). 

Maroon, when it inclines toward the positive red scale, is a good 
brunette color, quiet in its effect. When decidedly retiring effects are 
desired, warm browns may also be worn, though they are not recom- 
mended as a general thing. 

Rose-pinks, by choice those of somewhat broken hues, and dis- 
posed in different tones, may be used with pleasing and satisfactory 
effect. 

Dark blue is another color becoming to the Florid Brunette type, 
especially when her complexion can stand a slight addition of orange, 
and an equally slight reduction in depth of tone. Olive-green has 
practically the same relations to the complexion as dark blue. 

All Florid Brunettes should remember to avoid the following colors: 
light blues, light greens, pale violets and violet-pinks and purples of 
every kind. 

Black imparts fairness to the brunette by positive contrast, and 
white produces a similar effect by the reflected light with which it 
bathes all that comes within its range. Girls and woman of the 
Florid Brunette type, however, who like white, should remember al- 
ways to choose a decided cream-white. Black, it is true, exerts a 
certain purifying influence when placed in direct juxtaposition with 
the skin. But it also produces an effect of melancholy which is al- 
most mournful unless relieved by glossy or colored trimmings. In 
this direction gold or gold color is very effective, and old or ecru- 
colored lace also affords valuable relief. Velvet should be preferred to 
every other black fabric. 


CHAPTER VI 
DRESS DESIGN 


Cotor harmony in dress and harmony of line and proportion in 
dress complete each other. Together, in their proper application, they 
stand for all the differences between charm, distinction and fitness 
in dress and their opposites, Color having already been considered 
in its relation to dress, we proceed to design. In dress design we have 
human figure types, just as we have human color types in color 
harmony, and we shall consider the principles which present the dis- 
tinctive figure types to the best practical advantage in dress design. 
There are plenty of good fashion plates in costume books, maga- 
zines and special dress publications to fit the individual style of the 
woman who takes an intelligent interest in the designs of her clothes, 
but does not attempt to make them. To create a costume, to design a 
dress one’s self, of course, always gives special pleasure. But, in any 
event, it is essential that every woman understand the principles of 
dress design, in order to select the types and styles of dress best suited 
to her individuality. 

The preceding chapters dealing with colors selection were written 
that their readers might be led to express themselves more individually 
and independently in their dress where color was concerned. It is 
hoped that these chapters following, on design, may induce many who 
depend altogether on others, to gain an idea of the underlying prin- 
ciples of dress design as a preparation to self-expression in line as 
well as in color. The principles of costume design in themselves are 
very simple and logical. Poiret, that great Parisian authority on 
modern dress, says: “Simplicity is the great basic principle of cos- 
tume design.” 

Just as there are main points of color interest in a costume, so there 
are main points of design interest in it. In a gown the first interest 
is at the head; the second at the throat and shoulders; the third at 
the waist; just as in color combinations the hair, eyes and complexion 
must be the first consideration. There is no reason why fashion and 
suitability may not be combined in any costume to express the per- 
sonality of the wearer. But the suitable, the comfortable, the be- 
coming from the standpoint of the wearer’s individuality should never 
be sacrificed to merely “fashionable” considerations. It is better to 
be well-dressed in a refined and unobtrusive manner, than to follow 
some temporary fashion in dress design which turns the wearer into 


a caricature. 
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The logical designing of a costume means, first of all, a careful 
study of the structural lines of the individual human figure for which 
the costume in question is intended, and the study of the personality 
of the individual who is to wear it. The fundamental laws of dress 
design are the same as those of any other kind of designing. There 
must be beauty of proportion, rhythm, harmony and balance in line, 
mass and color if a gown is to be shaped and ornamented according to 
these laws. Common sense, good taste and imagination should unite to 
develop the perfect dress design. 

In detail the elements of costume design include, under the head of 
line and drapery: the long line, the continuous line, the repeated line 
and the opposed line. Then there is the silhouette—the outline of 
the human figure—and, in. addition, texture (surface, weave and 
weight), decoration, color (which has already been studied at length) 
and detail of ornamentation. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NORMAL LINES IN DRESS DESIGN 


THE main structural lines in dress design must depend on the shape 
or type of the human figure for which the costume is intended. In 
general the human figure may be said to occur in three principal types. 
There is the Normal type, whose harmony of proportion and general 
acceptance by all costume publications greatly simplifies the matter of 
appropriate design where its garments are concerned. There is the 
Stout type of figure (stout-short or stout-tall) and the Slender type of 
figure. 

As regards the Normal type of figure, its general requirements are 
well known and as the standardized type of the fashion magazines and 
dress publications its needs as regards dress design are an old story. 
The following general considerations with regard to line and drapery 
apply to it, however, just as they do to the widely prevailing stouter 
or more slender types whom our suggestions particularly aim to aid. 

The basic principle of dress design is that it depends for its effect 
on the anatomy of the human figure. What we might call the 
“architecture” of a woman’s gown demands that the material follow 
the bone structure and the lines of her body. If they do not, the 
lines become ugly and artificial, A case in point are the draperies of 
the Venus de Milo. They are structurally draped, and the lines are 
beautiful because the material hangs from structural points, the 
shoulders and hips. In drapery the lines of the chest, neck and all 
structural points from which the folds of the material fall should be 
emphasized, following the example of the Greeks. The use of the 
band around the waist was the beginning of the bodice. What motived 
its discovery? The fact that if interesting and beautifully curved 
lines were to be obtained in dress, the dress material would have to 
be gathered at certain structural points. 

A study of the skeleton figure will help one to realize how structural 
points must be considered. It will aid, too, to do away with many bad 
examples of costume designing arising from the violation of simple 
structural rules. The so-called bolero jacket, for instance, illustrates 
lines following the rib structure. Ribs reinforce the structure. To 
conform to structural design, the bottom lines should end at the lowest 
rib, at the hip bone or at the end of the trunk—but not in between. 
The lines of collars should conform to the lines of the cord and bone 
structure of the neck, which may be seen when turning the head. The 
beauty of the directoire gown lies in the fall of its material in folds 
from the bust line to the feet. 
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Dress design for any and every type of feminine figure demands that 
proportion, rhythm, harmony and balance be studied in relation to the 
individual figure involved. It means that the effect of related masses 
and lines, the arrangement of colors, good spacing, the grouping of 
parallel and horizontal lines in the material and trimmings all be con- 
sidered. And it should never be forgotten that beauty is gained in 
costume—no matter what material be used—if the silhouette, the 
characteristic outline of the feminine figure lines, is followed. As 
soon as the structural basis is ignored, however, the dress lines be- 
come ugly. Nor should the structural lines be considered only in the 
gown. It should determine the character of hat and hair arrangement 
as well, and dominate in the modeling of face and head in relation to 
the headgear. One’s hair, too, should be arranged in so simple and 
effective a manner, that it unites and harmonizes every other good 
characteristic of the features. 

Within the feminine silhouette, the characteristic outline of the 
figure, lines (quite aside from those of the Normal Fgure) may be 
drawn which may be accepted as the lines proper for dress design devel- 
opment as it affects the stout-tall, the stout-short. the slim-tall and 
slim-short figure types. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE STOUT FIGURE 


Tue following table of measurements gives the correct proportions 
of the feminine figure, using the length and shape of the head as 
the unit of measurement of a fairly tall person, i.e., the Normal 
Figure. 


From top of head to feet /0...20..00 0000. 8 heads 
Brom ‘chino shoulder V2TfOsu. 8 2 oes Y% head 
Promechin “to waist “205 384) geieal, 2 heads 
From waist to, hips. <2 s".4 (P77. 98? Bue. 1 head 
Froai-hips t0 Peet tt 038) 5 222k PP Pe 4 heads 
zcross the Shoulders. *f. Flee Wy ek 134 heads 
Pace Meet, canst es ose aint Sr ta ohiones feet length 


It is this normal standard of measurement which those who deviate 
from it must try to approximate. In other words, both stout and 
slender figure types must try to create the illusion of these normal 
proportions by skill in manipulating dress design. Because the human 
eye overestimates height, it is of the greatest importance in designing 
a costume for a girl or woman of the stout type, to create and further 
this illusion. 

In the case of the stout-short or stout-tall figure, the great problem 
is to change height and decrease breadth. This is because all the 
structural lines of stout figures express breadth and circumference in: 
a broad head, a square face, a short neck, square shoulders (as a 
rule), a full chest, a broad and short waist, and a large hips. Since 
her whole structure and the lines of her figure express breadth and 
circumference, the girl or woman who is stout should avoid the broken 
silhouette (should not interrupt her outline) and should wear the 
simplest gowns with very little trimming, and with only occasional 
touches of bright color. 

She must never make use of broad, horizontal lines in design, and 
must take care never to use fabrics in which such designs occur. She 
must avoid the use of horizontal lines in all trimmings and embellish- 
ments. They must not occur in her hats, her collars, her cuffs, her 
belts or her ruffles. 

She must remember that the combination of a light waist and a 
dark skirt, or the use of the short elbow sleeves which end at the 
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waistline, and hence continue it, emphasize the appearance of her 
breadth and circumference and often underline it in a cruelly grotesque 
manner. 

Pleated skirts, too, should be avoided as a general thing by in- 
dividuals belonging to the stout types. Yet, if they are well draped, 
with finely related perpendicular lines, such skirts have the effect of 
making a stout person’s hips appear slender. 

Finally, because of their horizonal lines, all wide, broad, flat, 
overdecorated hats should be carefully shunned. 

In textiles, the stout person should avoid all conspicuous designs or 
stripes. And she should never make use of large spots of color, but 
choose subdued colors and_well-placed smaller color spots. Plaids 
should never be worn by the stout girl or woman. Incidentally, she 
should taboo all such shiny textured goods as satin, etc. In general, 
plain material of material having small, indefinite figures, close in 
their value, best suit the Stout Figure. 

The stout girl or woman needs the effect of long lines. And every 
part of a gown may be so planned as to help her create this desired 
illusion of color and long lines. Pockets, for instance, may be so 
fashioned and placed as to make the effect of long and short lines. 
Stout, large-hipped women, too, need not have any hesitation about 
using elaborate draperies of soft pleats—if they have straight lines 
carried below the hip, and pointed panels are used. Stout girls or 
women must avoid all plain, tight-fitting clothes. They must remem- 
ber that the corset is not merely worn as a support, but also to lend 
harmony to the figure. The line of the gown must invariably taper— 
in the case of those with stout figures—toward that part of the figure 
which is to be made smaller in appearance. The lines may be carried 
out within the silhouette or they may not need to complete them- 
selves within it. 

Buttons may be used as a valuable adjunct in improving and 
lengthening the figure line. When applied to the skirt or waist they 
make a figure seem taller. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE SLENDER FIGURE 


WitTH regard to dress design in the case of the Slender Figure, 
we have also to create and further the illusion which approaches it 
to the Normal Figure measurement. Here, however, the problem is 
to increase the appearance of breadth and circumference in girls and 
woman who lack it normally, and not to decrease it. The structural 
outlines of the Slender Figure are usually marked by; a slender head, 
thin face, thin neck, narrow, sloping shoulders, slender hips, a flat 
chest and a narrow waistline. 

In selecting their dress designs the various types of the Slender 
Figure must first of all avoid exaggerating their height and slender- 
ness by indulging in many long, perpendicular lines. This considera- 
tion comes before all others, and means that all narrow, clinging, 
close-fitting dresses, gowns and coats must be tabooed. This same 
prohibition applies as well to tight sleeves and angular lines in the 
sleeves, waist, skirt or coat. 

Dress designs for the Slender Figure and its variants should allow 
them to increase width by breaking up the silhouette, the figure out- 
line, with horizontal or vertical lines. The horizontal line should be 
cultivated in sleeves, waist, skirt and coat. The impression of width 
may also be conveyed—but it must be done with discretion and re- 
straint—by intelligent use of frills, decorations, short skirts, broad, 
low hats, etc. 

The Slender Figure may allow herself a larger amount of trim- 
mings and color than the Stout Figure can support. Decoration of 
line at the waist or neck, by means of color or trimmings, is ad- 
visable. 

Reasonably patterned plaids, not extreme ones, may be worn by tall, 
slender girls or women, if the skirt is not too short. Moderately large- 
figured material, with close design and color values, may be worn by 
Slender Figures. These figures may also wear (with discretion) 
vertical stripes of contrasting tones. Figured goods with large, con- 
spicuous patterns or designs should be avoided by both the Stout and 
Slender types. 


CONCLUSION 


A knowledge of the principles of color harmony and design in cos- 
tume offers every woman the opportunity to individualize her dress, 
to make it the perfect expression of her individual character. 
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Beauty of color, produced by color harmony, and beauty of form, the 
result of the artistic combination of lines and curves, are an esthetic 
result. They may be produced in each individual case, however, by 
the practical hints and suggestions already presented. 

Good taste in dress is only another name for a woman’s observance 
of the practical laws of color and line as applied to her individual 
self. Gowns specially designed for one woman are hardly ever suited 
to another. Yet specially designed gowns and dresses, appropriate 
for one individual of one certain type, are often copied and indis- 
criminately worn by individuals of all sorts and types with the saddest 
results. 

Simplicity and correct detail in self-expression are the ideals of 
right dressing. Clothes are an important part of the visible expres- 
sion of character. In order to develop the expression of your charac- 
ter, of your personality in your dress, develop your taste. Continually 
study colors and designs, textures and effects, with your practical color 
and figure needs in mind. You do not have to be an artist to pick out 
a sketch from a fashion magazine, and change its lines and color 
scheme to suit your own complexion needs and type of figure. If you 
persevere it will be only a question of time when you will be able to 
design for yourself, applying logical thought to the arrangement of 
beautiful material, simple tailored suits and attractive afternoon and 
evening wraps. And it is hoped that this book may aid every girt 
and woman to attain to logical self-expression in dress. 
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CHAPTER: | 
SEX 


TuHE happiness of all human beings, men and women, depends 
largely on their rational solution of the sexual problem. Sex and the 
part it plays in human life cannot be ignored. In the case of animals 
sex plays a simpler and less complex réle. It is a purely natural and 
instinctive function whose underlying purpose is the perpetuation of 
the species. It is not complicated by the many incidental phenomena 
which result, in man’s case, from psychologic, economic, moral and 
religious causes. Climate, social conditions, individual modes of life 
and work, alcohol, wealth and poverty, and other factors affect sexual 
activity in human being. 

Sexual love, which is practically unknown to the animals, is a 
special development of the sex urge in the human soul. The deeper 
purpose of the sex function in human beings, likewise, is procreation, 
the reproduction of species, 

The average man, woman and child should know the essential sex 
facts in order to be able to deal with the sex problems of life. Of late 
years there has been a greater diffusion of such knowledge. To a 
large extent, however, children and adolescents are still taught to 
look on all that pertains to sex as something shameful and immodest, 
something not to be discussed. Sex is an “Avoided Subject.” 

This is fundamentally wrong. Sex affects the very root of alk 
human life. Its activities are not obscene, but Nature’s own means to 
certain legitimate ends. The sex functions, when properly controlled 
and led into the proper channels, are a most essential and legitimate 
form of physical self-expression. The veil of secrecy with which they 
are so often shrouded tends to create an altogether false impression re- 
garding them. This discussion of these “Avoided Subjects,” in 
“Plain English,” is intended to give the salient facts regarding sex 
in a direct, straightforward manner, bearing in mind the true purpose 
of normal sex activities. 

The more we know of the facts of sex, the right and normal part 
sex activities play in life, and all that tends to abuse and degrade 
them, the better able we will be to make sex a factor for happiness 
in our own lives and that of our descendants. Mankind, for its own 
general good, must desire that reproduction—the real purpose of 
every sexual function—occur in such a way as to perpetuate its own 
best physical and mental qualities. 
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THE LAW OF PHYSICAL LIFE 


It is a universal rule of physical life that every individual being 
undergoes a development which we knew as its individual life and 
which, so far as its physical substance is concerned, ends with death. 
Death is the destruction of the greater part of this indivdiual or- 
ganism which, when death ensues, once more becomes lifeless matter. 
Only small portions of this matter, the germ cells, continue to live 
under certain conditions which nature has fixed. 

The germ cell—as has been established by the microscope—is the 
tiny cell which in the lowest living organisms as well as in man him- 
self, forms the unit of physical development. Yet even this tiny 
cell is already a highly organized and perfected thing. It is composed 
of the most widely differing elements which, taken together, form 
the so-called protoplasm or cellular substance. And for all life estab- 
lished in nature the cell remains the constant and unchanging form 
element. It comprises the cell-protoplasm and a nucleus imbedded in 
it whose substance is known as the nucleoplasm. The nucleus is the 
most important of the two and, so to say, governs the life of the 
cell-protoplasm. 

The lower one-celled organisms in nature increase by division, 
just as do the individual cells of a more highly organized, many- 
celled order of living beings, And in all cases, though death or de- 
struction of the cells is synonymous with the death or destruction of 
the living organism, the latter in most cases already has recreated 
itself by reproduction. 

We will not go into the very complicated details of the actual pro- 
cess of the growth and division of the protoplasmic cells. It is 
enough to say that in the case of living creatures provided with 
more complicated organisms, such as the higher plants, animals and 
man, the little cell units divide and grow as they do in the case of the 
lower organisms. The fact is one which shows the intimate inner 
relationship of all living beings. 


THE LADDER OF ORGANIC ASCENT 


As we mount the ascending ladder of plant and animal life the 
unit-cell of the lower organisms is replaced by a great number of in- 
dividual cells, which have grown together to form a completed whole. 
In this complete whole the cells, in accordance with the specific pur- 
pose for which they are intended, all have a different form and a 
different chemical composition. Thus it is that in the case of the 
plants, leaves, flowers, buds, bark, branches and stems are formed, 
and in that of animals skin, intestines, glands, blood, muscles, nerves, 
brain and the organs of sense. In spite of the complicated nature of 
numerous organisms we find that many of them still possess the power 
of reproducing themselves by division or a process of “budding.” 
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In the case of certain plants and animals, cell-groups grow together 
into a so-called “bud,” which later detaches itself from the parent 
body and forms a new individual living organism, as in the case of 
the polyps or the tubers in plant life. 

A tree, for instance, may be grown from a graft which has been 
cut off and planted in the ground. And ants and bees which have 
not been fecundated are quite capable of laying eggs out of which 
develop perfect, well-formed descendants. This last process is called 
parthenogenesis. It is a process, however, which if carried on 
through several generations, ends in deterioration and degeneracy. 
In the case of the higher animals, vertebrates and man, such repro- 
duction is an impossibility. 

These higher types of animal life have been provided by nature 
with special organs of reproduction and reproductive glands whose 
secretions, when they are projected from the body under certain condi- 
tions, reproduce themselves, and increase and develop in such wise 
that the living organism from which they proceed is reproduced in 
practically its identical form. Thus it perpetuates the original type. 
Philosophically it may be said that these cells directly continue the 
life of the parents, so that death in reality only destroys a part of 
the individual. Every individual lives again in his offspring. 


THE TRUE MISSION OF SEX 


This rebirth of the individual in his descendants represents the true 
mission of sex where the human being is concerned. And repro- 
duction, the perpetuation of the species, underlies all rightful and 
normal sex functions and activities. The actual physical process of 
reproduction, the details which initiate reproduction in the case 
of the human being, it seems unnecessary here to describe. In the 
animal world, into which the moral equation does not really enter, the 
facts of conjugation represent a simple and natural working-out of 
functional bodily laws, usually with a seasonal determination. But 
where man is concerned these facts are so largely made to serve the 
purposes of pruriency, so exploited to inflame the imagination in an 
undesirable and directly harmful way that they can be approached 
only with the utmost caution. 

The intimate fact knowledge necessary in this connection is of a 
peculiarly personal and sacred nature, and represents information 
which is better communicated by the spoken than by the printed word. 
The wise father and mother are those naturally indicated to convey 
this information to their sons and daughters by word of mouth. By 
analogy, by fuller development and description of the reproductive 
processes of plant and animal life on which we have touched, the 
matter of human procreation may be approached. Parents should 
stress the point, when trying to present this subject to the youthful 
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mind, that man’s special functions are only a detail—albeit a most 
important one—in nature’s vast plan for the propagation on life on 
earth. This will have the advantage of correcting a trend on the 
part of the imaginative boy or girl to lay too much stress on the part 
humanity plays in this great general reproductive scheme. It will lay 
weight on the fact that the functional working of reproduction are 
not, primarily, a source of pleasure, but that—when safeguarded 
by the institution of matrimony, on which civilized social life is based 
—they stand for the observance of solemn duties and obligations, 
duties to church and state, and obligations to posterity. Hence, 
parents, in talking to their children about these matters should do so 
in a sober and instructive fashion. The attention of a mother, per- 
haps, need not be called to this. But fathers may be inclined, in many 
cases, to inform their sons without insisting that the information 
they give them is, in the final analysis, intended to be applied to lofty 
constructive purposes. They may, in their desire to speak practically, 
forget the moral values which should underlie this intimate informa- 
tion. Never should the spirit of levity intrude itself in these intimate 
personal sex colloquies. Restraint and decency should always mark 
them. 

In making clear to the mind of youth the fact data which initiates © 
and governs reproduction in animal and in human life, the ideal to be 
cultivated is continence, the refraining from all experimentation 
undertaken in a spirit of curiosity, until such time as a well-placed 
affection, sanctioned by the divine blessing, will justify a sane and 
normal exploitation of physical needs and urges in the matrimonial 
state. To this end hard bodily and mental work should be en- 
couraged in the youth of both sexes. “Satan finds work for idle 
hands to do,” has special application in this connection, and a chaste 
and continent youth is usually the forerunner of a happy and con- 
tented marriage. And incidentally, a happy marriage is the best 
guarantee that reproduction, the carrying on of the species, will be 
morally and physically a success. Here, too, the fact should be 
strongly stressed that prostitution cannot be justified on any moral 
grounds. It represents a deliberate ignoring of the rightful function 
of sex, and the perversion of the sane and natural laws of repro- 
duction. It is in marriage, in the sane and normal activities of that 
unit of our whole social system—the family—that reproduction de- 
velops nature’s basic principle of perpetuation in the highest and 
worthiest manner, in obedience to laws humane and divine. 


CHAPTER II 


THE TRANSITION FROM CELL TO HUMAN BEING 


In the functional processes alluded to in the preceding chapter, the 
male germ-cell and the female germ-cell unite in a practically equal 
division of substance. We say “practically” because the maternal 
and the paternal influences are not equally divided in the offspring. 
One or the other usually predominates. But, as a general rule, it 
may be said that in the development of the embryonal life the process 
of cell division proceeds in such a way that every germ of the child’s 
future organism represents approximately one-half maternal and one- 
half paternal substance and energy. 

In this process lies the true secret of heredity. The inherited 
energies retain their full measure of power, and all their original 
quality in the growing and dividing chromosomes (the chromosome 
is one of the segments into which the chromoplasmic filaments of a 
cell-nucleus break up just before indirect division). On the other 
hand, the egg-substance of the female germ-cell, which is assimilated 
by the chromosomes, and which is turned into their substance by the 
process of organic chemistry, loses its specific plastic vital energy 
completely. It is in the same way that food eaten by the adult has 
absolutely no effect on his qualitative organic structure. We may 
eat ever so many beef-steaks without acquiring any of the character- 
istics of an ox. And the germ-cell may devour any amount of egg- 
protoplasma without losing its original paternal energy. As a rule 
a child inherits as many qualities from its mother as from its father. 


DETERMINATION OF SEX 


Sex is determined after conception has taken place. At an early 
stage of the embryo certain cells are set apart. These, later, form 
the sex glands. Modern research claims to have discovered the se- 
cret of absolutely determining sex in the human embryo, but even 
if these claims are valid they have not as yet met with any general 
application. 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT 


Some twelve days after conception, the female ovule or egg, 
which has been impregnated by the male spermatazoon, escapes from 
the ovary where it was impregnated, and entering a tube (Fallopian) 
gradually descends by means of it into the cavity of the womb or 
uterus. Here the little germ begins to mature in order to develop 
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into an exact counterpart of its parents. In the human being the 
womb has only a single cavity, and usually develops but a single 
embryo. 


TWINS 


Sometimes two ovules are matured at the same time. If fecundated, 
two embryos instead of one will develop, producing twins. Triplets 
and quadruplets, the results of the maturing of three or four ovules 
at the same time, occur more rarely. As many as five children have 
been born alive at a single birth, but have seldom lived for more 
than a few minutes. 


GESTATION 


The development of the ovule in the womb is known as gestation 
or pregnancy. The process is one of continued cell division and 
growth, and while it goes on the ovule sticks to the inner wall of the 
womb. There it is soon enveloped by a mucous membrane, which 
grows around it and incloses it. 


THE EMBRYO 


The Primitive Trace, a delicate straight line appearing on the 
surface of the growing layer of cells is the base of the embryonic 
spinal column. Around this the whole embryo develops in an intri- 
cate process of cell division and duplication. One end of the Primitive 
Trace becomes the head, the other the tail, for every human being has 
a tail at this stage of his existence. The neck is marked by a slight 
depression; the body by a swollen center. Soon little buds or “pads” 
appear in the proper positions. These represent arms and legs, 
whose ends, finally, split up into fingers and toes. The embryonic 
human being has been steadily increasing in size, meanwhile. By 
the fifth week the heart and lungs are present in a rudimentary 
form, and ears and face are distinctly outlined. During the seventh 
week the kidneys are formed, and a little later the genital organs. 
At two months, though sex is not determined as yet, eyes and nose are 
visible, the mouth is gaping, and the skin can be distinguished. At 
ten weeks the sexual organs form more definitely, and in the third 
month sex can be definitely determined. 


THE FOETUS 


At the end of its fourth month the embryo—now four or five 
inches long and weighing about an ounce—is promoted. It receives 
the name of foetus. Hairs appear on the scalp, the eyes are pro- 
vided with lids, the tongue appears far back in the mouth. The 
movements of the foetus are plainly felt by the mother. If born at 
this time it lives but a few minutes. It continues to gain rapidly in 
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weight. By the sixth month the nails are solid, the liver large and 
red, and there is fluid in the gall bladder. The seventh month finds 
the foetus from twelve and a half to fourteen inches long, and weigh- 
ing about fifty-five ounces. It is now well proportioned, the bones 
of the cranium, formerly flat, are arched. All its parts are well 
defined, and it can live if born. By the end of the eighth month the 
foetus has thickened out. Its skin is red and covered by a delicate 
down; the lower jaw has grown to the same length as the upper one. 
The convolutions of the brain structure also appear during this month. 


PLACENTA AND UMBILICAL CORD 


During gestation the unborn infant has been supplied with air 
and nourishment by the mother. An organ called the Placenta, a 
spongy growth of blood vessels, develops on the inner point of the 
womb. To this organ the growing foetus is moored by a species of 
cable, the Umbilical Cord. This cord, also made up mainly of blood 
vessels, carries the blood of the foetus to and from the Placenta, ab- 
sorbing it through the thin walls which separate it from the mother’s 
blood. Only through her blood can the mother influence the child, 
since the Umbilical Cord contains no nerves. The Umbilical Cord, 
attached to the body of the child at the navel, is cut at birth, and 
with the Placenta is expelled from the womb soon after the child has 
been born. Together with the Placenta it forms a shapeless mass, 
familiarly known as the “afterbirth,” and when it is retained instead 
of being expelled is apt to cause serious trouble. 


CHILDBIRTH OR PARTURITION 


At nine month’s time the foetus is violently thrust from the labora- 
tory of nature in which it has formed. It is born, and comes into 
the world as a child. Considering the ordinary size of the gen- 
erative passages, the expelling of the foetus from the womb would 
seem impossible. But Nature, during those months in which she 
enlarged the womb to hold its gradually increasing contents, has also 
increased the generative passages in size. She has made them soft 
and distensible, so that an apparent physical impossibility could take 
place, though it is often accompanied by intense suffering. Modern 
medical science has made childbirth easier, but the act of childbirth 
is usually accompanied by more or less suffering. Excessive pain, 
however, is often the result of causes which proper treatment can re- 
move before and at the time of confinement. 


TWILIGHT SLEEP 


The so-called “Twilight Sleep,” a modern development, by which 
the pangs of childbirth are obviated by the administration of drugs or 
by hypnotic suggestion, has its opponents and defenders. The ad- 
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vantage of a painless childbirth, upon which the mother can look back 
as a dream, is evident. The “Twilight Sleep” process has been used 
with the happiest results both for parent and child. Opponents of this 
system declare that the use of powerful drugs may injure the child. 
A method commended is the administration of a mixture of laughing 
gas and oxygen, which relieves the mother and does not affect the 
child. 


THE NEW-BORN INFANT 


The average weight of the new-born child is about seven and a 
half pounds. It is insensitive to pain for the first few days, and 
seems deaf (since its middle ears are filled with a thick mucus) for 
the first two weeks. During the first few days, too, it does not seem 
able to see. The first month of its existence is purely automatic. 
Evidences of dawning intelligence appear in the second month and 
at four months it will recognize mother or nurse. Muscularly it is 
poorly developed. Not until two months old is it able to hold up its 
head, and not until three months does voluntary muscular movement 
put in an appearance. The new-born’s first self-conscious act is to 
draw breath. Deprived of its usual means of supply it must breathe 
or suffocate. Its next is to suck milk, lest it starve. 


HEREDITY 


We often find children who offer a striking resemblance to a pa- 
ternal grandfather, a maternal aunt or a maternal great-grandmother. 
This is known as avatism. There are many curious variations 
with regard to the inheritance of ancestral traits. Some children 
show a remarkable resemblance to their fathers in childhood, others 
to their mothers. And many qualities of certain individual an- 
cestors appear quite suddenly late in life. Everything may be in- 
herited, from the most delicate shadings of the disposition, the in- 
telligence and the will power, to the least details of hair, nails and 
bone structure, etc. And the combination of the qualities of one’s 
ancestors in heredity is so manifold and so unequal that it is ex 
tremely difficult to arrive at fixed conclusions regarding it. Hereditary 
traits and tendencies are developed out of the energies of the original 
conjugated germ-cells throughout life, up to the very day of death. 
Even aged men often show peculiarities in the evening of their life 
which may be clearly recognized as inherited, and duplicating others 
shown by their forbears at the same period of life. 

As has already been mentioned every individual inherits, generally 
speaking, as much from his paternal as from his maternal progenitors. 
This in spite of the fact that the tiny paternal germ-cell is the only 
medium of transmission of the paternal qualities, while the mother 
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THE ENGRAM 


furnishes the much larger egg-cell, and feeds him throughout the 
embryonic period. 

An interesting theory maintains that the external impressions made 
upon an organism which reacts to them and receives them, might 
be called engrams or “inscriptions.” Thus the impression of some 
object we have seen or touched (let us say we have seen a lion) may 
remain engraved on our mind as an impression. Hence every mem- 
ory picture is one of engrams, whether the impression is a conscious 
one or an unconscious one. According to this same theory the re- 
awakening of an older impression is an ecphory. Some new stimula- 
tion may thus ecphorate an old engram. Now the entire embryonal 
development of the human child is in reality no more than a con- 
tinuous process of ecphoration of old engrams, one after another. And 
the entire complex of our living human organism is made up entirely 
of these energy-complexes engraved on our consciousness or sub- 
consciousness. The sum total of all these engrams, in a living human 
being, according to the theory advanced, is given the name of 
mnema. That which the child receives in the way of energies con- 
tained in the germ-cells from its ancestors is his hereditary mnema. 
And that which he acquires in the course of his own individual life 
is his acquired or individual mnema. 


CHAPTER III 


SEX IN MALE CHILDHOOD 


(From 14 To 16) 


Durinc the first years of child life all these laws of practical hy- 
giene which make for good health should be carefully observed. 
Every organ of the body should be carefully protected, even at this 
early age. The genital organs, especially, should not be rubbed or 
handled under any pretext, beyond what is absolutely necessary for 
cleanliness. The organs of generation, which we are apt to treat 
as nonexistent in children, just because they are children, claim 
just as much watchful care as any others. 


SEX PRECAUTIONS IN INFANCY 


Even in infancy, the diaper should fit easily about the organs which 
it covers, so as not to give rise to undue friction or heating of the 
parts. And for the same reason it should always be changed im- 
mediately after urination or a movement of the bowels. No material 
which prevents the escape of perspiration, urine or fecal matter should 
be employed for a diaper. The use of a chair-commode as early as 
the end of the first year is highly to be commended, as being more 
comfortable for the sex organs and healthier for the child. It favors, 
in particular, a more perfect development of limbs and hip joints. 


EARLY SEX IMPRESSIONS 


Sex impressions and reactions are apt to develop at an early age, 
especially in the case of boys. If the child’s physical health is normal, 
however, they should not affect his mind or body. The growing 
boy should be encouraged to take his sex questions and sex problems 
to his parents (in his case preferably the father) for explanation. 
Thus they may be made clear to him naturally and logically. He 
should not be told what he soon discovers is not true: that babies 
are “dug up with a silver spade,” or make their appearances in the 
family thanks to the kind offices of storks and angels. Instead, by 
analogy with the reproductive processes of all nature, the true facts 
of sex may be explained to him in a soothing and normal way. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS 


Too often, the growing boy receives his first lessons regarding sex 
from ignorant and vicious associates. Curiosity is one of the greatest 
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natural factors in the child’s proper development, if rightly directed. 
When wrongly led, however, it may have the worst consequences. 
Even before puberty occurs, a boy’s attention may be quite naturally 
drawn to his own sex organs. 


NATURAL CAUSES OF INFANT SEXUAL PRECOCITY 


Sexual precocity in boys may be natural or it may be artificially 
ealled forth. Among natural causes which develop sex precocity is 
promiscuous playing with other boys and girls for hours without 
supervision, It may also be produced by playful repose on the 
stomach, sliding down banisters, going to long without urinating, by 
constipation or straining at stool, irritant cutaneous affections, and 
rectal worms. Sliding down banisters, for instance, produces a 
titillation. The act may be repeated until inveterate masturbation 
results, even at an early age. Needless laving, handling and rubbing 
of the private parts is another natural incitement to sexual precocity, 


PRIAPISM 


Priapism is a disease which boys often develop. It may be either 
a result or a cause of sexual precocity, and may come from undue 
handling of the genital parts or from a morbid state of health. It 
takes the form of paroxysms, more or less frequent, and of violent 
and often painful erection, calling for a physician’s attention. If the 
result of a functional disorder, and not arrested, it is in danger of 
giving tise to masturbation. This morbid condition sometimes ser- 
iously impairs the health. 


MASTURBATION 


Masturbation, the habit of self-abuse, often formed before puberty, 
is an artificial development of sexual precocity. Most boys, from the 
age of nine to fourteen, interest themselves in sex questions and 
matters, but these are usually presented to them in a lewd and im- 
proper manner, by improperly informed companions. Dwelling upon 
these thoughts the boy is led to play with his sex organs in secret 
and masturbation results. A secret vice of the most dangerous kind, 
masturbation or self-pollution is often taught by older boys and takes 
place, to quote an authority “in many of our colleges, boarding, public 
and private schools,’ and is also indulged in by companions beneath 
the home roof. If it becomes habitual, generally impaired health, and 
often epilepsy, and total moral and physical degradation results, 
Stains on the nightshirt or sheet occuring before puberty are ob- 
solute evidence of the vice in boys. 


WHAT FATHERS SHOULD DO FOR THEIR BOYS 


' 


Make sex facts clear to your boy as interesting, matter-of-fact 
x 
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developments of general natural laws. Ungratified or improperly 
gratified curiosity is what leads to a young boy’s overemphasizing the 
facts of sex as they apply to him. Make him your confidant. Teach 
him to think cleanly and to act cleanly, neither to ignore nor to exalt 
the sexual. Especially, when he himself is directly disturbed sex- 
ually, either in a mental or physical way, let him feel that he can 
apply to you naturally for relief and explanation. If this be done, 
your boy’s sex developments before puberty will be natural and 
normal, and when the more serious and difficult problems of adoles- 
cence present themselves, he will be prepared to handle them on the 
basis of right thinking and right living. Natural and healthy sport 
in the open air, and the avoidance of foul language and indecency 
should be stressed. The tse of alcohol, coffee and tea by children 
tends to weaken their sexual organs. Every boy should know that 
chastity means continence. He should know that lascivious thoughts 
lead to lascivious actions, and that these are a drain on his system 
which may spoil his life in later years. 

In the education of his children the average man is only too apt 
to repeat the same mistake of unconsciously crediting the child with 
the possession of his own feelings and his own outlook, that is the 
feelings and outlook of the adult. In general, things which may 
make an impression in a sex way on the adult are a matter of in- 
difference to the sexually unripe boy. Hence it is quite possible for 
a father to discuss sex matters with his young son and inform him 
constructively, without in any undue way arousing his sex curiosity 
or awakening desire. Such talks, of course, should be in accordance 
with the principles already laid down in the section on “Repro- 
duction.” 

If a boy is accustomed and taught to regard sex conditions and 
matters in a proper and innocent manner, as something perfectly 
natural, improper curiosity and eroticism are far less likely to be 
aroused than when this is not the case. For the whole subject will 
have lost the dangerous attraction of novelty. On the other hand, 
we find boys who have been brought up with great prudery and in 
complete ignorance of sex matters (save that which may come to 
them from impure sources) greatly excited and ashamed by the first 
appearance of the indications of puberty. Secrecy is the enemy of a 
clean, normal conception on the part of the child as to the right place 
sex and the sex function play in life and in the world. It stands to 
reason, of course, that every least detail of the sex question cannot 
be intelligently made clear to a little child. But his questions should 
all be answered, honestly, and with the due regard for his age and 
his capacity to understand what is explained to him. 

One very great advantage of an early paternal explanation of sex 
matters to the boy is its beneficial effect on the mind and the nerves. 
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Many boys brood or grow melancholy when confrented with sex rid- 
dies and problems for which they are unable to find a solution; and 
as the result of totally erroneous ideas they may have formed with 
regard to sex matters. At the same time too much attention should 
not be paid the discussion of sex questions between father and son. 
A father should, so far as possible, endeavor to develop other in- 
terests and preoccupations in his boy, and turn his mind as much as 
may be away from matters sexual, until the age when the youth is 
ripe for marriage is reached. 


CHAPTER IV 


SEX IN FEMALE CHILDHOOD 


(From 12 To 14) 


Wuart has been said in general about practical observance of the 
laws of sex hygiene in the preceding chapter for boys, applies to girls 
as well. If anything the sex precautions taken in infancy should be 
even more closely followed, as girls are by nature less robust than 
boys. If children could be raised in entire accordance with natural 
laws, the sexual instinct of girls as well as boys would probably re- 
main dormant during the period stretching from infancy to puberty. 
As in the case of the boy, so in that of the girl, any manifestation of 
sexual precocity should be investigated, to see whether it be due to 
natural or artificial causes. In either case the proper remedies should 
be applied. 


SEX PRECOCITY IN GIRLS 


There are cases of extraordinary sex precocity in girls. One case 
reported in the United States was that of a female child who at 
birth possessed all the characteristics usually developed at puberty. 
In this case natural periodical changes began at birth! Fortunately, 
this is a case more or less unique. In little girls and boys undue 
sexual handling or titillating of their genital organs tends to quiet 
them, so nurses (let us hope in ignorance of the consequences!) often 
resort to it. Sending children to bed very early, to “get rid of them,” 
or confining them in a room by themselves, tends to encourage the 
development of vicious habits. A single bed, both in the school and 
in the house, is indispensable to purity of morals and personal cleanli- 
ness. It tends to restrain too early development of the sexual instinct 
both in small girls and small boys. 


SEXUAL SELF-ABUSE IN GIRLS 


Small girls, like small boys, display an intelligent curiosity as re- 
gards the phenomena of sex at an early age. And what has already 
been said regarding its improper gratification in the preceding 
chapter, so far as boys are concerned, applies with equal force to them. 
In their case, however, the mother is a girl’s natural confidant and 
friend. Self-abuse in one or another form is as common in the case 
of the girl as in that of the boy. Asa rule, girls who live an outdoor 
life, and work with their muscles more than their mind, do not 
develop undue precocious sexual curiosities or desires. At least 
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they do not do so to the same extent as those more nervously and 
susceptibly constituted. The less delicate and sensitive children of 
the country tend less to these habits than their more sensitively or- 
ganized city brothers and sisters. Girls who have formed vicious 
habits are apt to indulge in the practice of self-abuse at night when 
going to bed. If there is cause for suspicion, the bedclothes should 
be quickly and suddenly thrown off under some pretense. Self- 
abuse has a marked effect on the genital organs of girls. The inner 
organs become unnaturally enlarged and distended, and leucorrhea, 
catarrh of the vagina, attended by a discharge of greenish-white 
mucus, often develops. 


RESULTS OF SELF-ABUSE IN GIRLS 


Local diseases, due to this cause, result in girls as well as boys. 
Temporary congestions become permanent, and develop, into perma- 
nent irritations and disorders. Leucorrhea has already been men- 
tioned. Contact with the acrid, irritating internal secretions also 
causes soreness of the fingers at the root of the nails, and warts. 
Congestion and other diseases are other ultimate results of the habit; 
and these congestions to which it gives rise unduly hasten the advent 
of puberty. Any decided enlargement of the labia and clitoris in a 
a young girl may be taken as a positive evidence of the existence of 
the habit of self-abuse. Sterility, and atrophy of the breasts—their 
deficient development—when the vice is begun before puberty, is 
another result. 


PRURITIS AND FEMININE NOCTURNAL EMISSIONS 


Pruritis (itching genitals), though not necessarily caused by self- 
abuse, may be one of its consequences. Continued congestion causes 
the genital parts to itch terribly. This itching increases until the 
desire to manipulate the genitals becomes irresistible. It will then be 
indulged in even in the presence of strangers, though the girl in ques- 
tion at other times may be exceptionally modest. Girls addicted to 
the vice also suffer from nocturnal emissions. The general effect 
of self abuse is much the same in the case of a girl as in that of 
a boy, for leucorrhea is injurious in somewhat the same fashion as 
seminal loss. In the case of girls the greatest injury, however, is 
due to the nervous exhaustion which succeeds the unnatural excite- 
ment. 


WHAT MOTHERS SHOULD DO FOR THEIR GIRLS 


A healthy girl should be happy and comfortable in all respects. 
She will not be so, especially with regard to her sex problems, unless 
she can appeal to her mother as a friend and confidante. While 
keeping your girl’s mind pure and healthy by precept and example, do 
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not forget that the best way to protect her against evil influences and 
communications is to tell her the exact truth about sex facts, as they 
apply to her, just as the father should his boy. Keep your girl 
fully occupied and do not leave her sex education to the evil winds of 
chance. 

Let sex knowledge take its place as a proper, necessary part of her 
general education. If your daughter feels she can at all times talk 
freely to you all will be well. Gratify her natural sex curiosity in a 
natural way. See that immediate medical attention is given in- 
flammations, excoriations, itchings and swellings of her genital or- 
gans. Such conditions will lead her to rub and scratch these parts 
—never to be touched—for relief. If, as a result of the sensations 
experienced, masturbation results, yours is the sin. 


CHAPTER .V- 


SEX IN THE ADOLESCENT MALE 
(FROM PUBERTY TO MATURITY) 


ADOLESCENCE is the period when the boy is lost in the man. It is 
the time of life embraced between the ages fourteen or sixteen and the 
age of twenty-five. Every boy, if properly trained, should reach this 
period in a state of good general health and spirits. Hitherto he 
has been led and guided. Now he must develop mental strength and 
will power himself to choose the good and refuse the evil in the 
sexual problems confronting him. 


PUBERTY 


According to climate puberty, the age when the human male be- 
comes sexually perfect, varies from ten to fifteen years. In the 
United States puberty in the male usually occurs at the age of four- 
teen and a half years. In tropical climates it occurs at nine or ten, 
and in cold countries, such as Norway and Siberia, it may not take 
place until eighteen or nineteen. Vigorous physical exercise tends 
to delay puberty, anything exciting the emotions tends to hasten it. 
Stimulating foods, pepper, vinegar, mustard, spices, tea, and coffee, 
excess meat nutriment hasten puberty. A cool, unstimulating vege- 
table and farinaceous diet may delay the development of the sexual 
system several months or a year. 


THE SIGNS AND CHANGES OF PUBERTY 


In the boy the signs of puberty are the growth of hair on the skin 
covering the pubes and in the armpits. Chest and arms broaden, 
the frame grows more angular, the masculine proportions more pro- 
nounced. The vocal cords grow longer and lower the pitch of the 
voice. Hair grows on chin, upper lip, cheeks, and often on the body 
surface. 


THE SEXUAL MORAL LAW 


The sexual moral law is the same for both sexes, and equally bind- 
ing. It may be summed up as follows: “Your sexual urges, instincts 
and desires should never consciously injure any individual human 
being or mankind in general. They should be exercised to further 
the value and happiness of both.” 

The perfect carrying out of this general moral law implies con- 
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THE MALE ADOLESCENT AND CONTINENCE 


tinence on the part of the male adolescent until marriage. Continence 
is positive restraint under all circumstances. Strict continence is 
neither injurious to health, nor does it produce impotence. While 
self-denial is difficult, since the promptings of nature often seem im- 
perious, it is not possible. It is certain that no youth will suffer, 
physically, by remaining sexually pure. The demands which occur 
during adolescence are mainly abnormal, due to the excitements of 
an overstimulating diet, pornographic literature and art, and the 
temptations of impure association. 


WHY YOUNG MEN GO WRONG 


Foul thoughts, once they enter the mind, corrode it. The sensual 
glance, the bawdy laugh, the ribald jest, the smutty story, the obscene 
song may be met with on street corner, in the car, train, hotel lobby, 
lecture hall and workshop. Mental unchasity ends in physical un- 
chastity. The habit common to most adolescent boys and young men 
of relating smutty stories, repeating foul jokes and making indescent 
allusions destroys respect for virtue. In addition there are such 
direct physical causes of undue adolescent sexual excitement as con- 
stipation and alcoholism, and such mental ones as nervous irritability. 

To the constant discussion and speculation regarding sex and its 
mysteries by the adolescent young male, must be added the artificial 
idea that idle prattling on the subject is a sign of “manhood.” Thus 
many young men whose natural trend is in the direction of decency 
and right sexual living, “step out” or “go to see the girls,” as the 
phrase is, because they think that otherwise “they are not real men.” 
More subtle in its evil effect, yet somewhat less dangerous physically, 
perhaps, than the professional prostitute is the lure of the “hidden” 
prostitute, who carefully conceals her derelictions, and publicly wraps 
herself in a mantle of virtue. 


PROSTITUTION 


The training of the average male mind in impure language, and 
thought during boyhood and adolescence, the cultivation of his animal 
at the expense of the moral nature, often leads the adolescent to 
seek satisfaction by frequenting the prostitute. 

Prostitution, known as the “social evil,” is promiscuous unchastity 
for gain. It has existed in all civilized countries from earliest times. 
Prostitution abuses the instinct for reproduction, the basic element 
of sex, to offer certain women a livelihood which they prefer to other 
means. Love of excitement, inherited criminal propensities, indol- 
ence and abnormal sex appetite are first causes of prostitution, 
Difficulty in finding work, laborious and ill-paid work, harsh treat-_ 
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ment of girls at home, indecent living among the poor, contact with 
demoralizing companions, loose literature and amusements are 
secondary causes. They will contribute to debauch male and female 
youth and lead it to form dangerous habits of vicious sensual in- 
dulgence. 

Prostitution seems inseparable from human society in large com- 
munities. The fact is acknowledged in the name given it, “the 
necessary evil.” Regulation and medical control only arrest in a 
degree the spread of venereal diseases to which prostitution gives 
rise. The elementary laws on which prostitution rests seems to be 
stronger than the artificial codes imposed by moral teaching. It is 
an evil which must be combatted individually. Men are principally 
responsible, in one way or another, for the existence of the social 
evil. In the case of the young man, abstention is the only cure for 
the probable results of indulging his animal passions by recourse to 
the prostitute. 

Prostitution, both public and private is the most dangerous menace 
to society at large. It is the curse of individual manhood because of 
the venereal diseases it spreads. One visit to a house of prostitution may 
ruin a young man’s health and life, and millions of human beings 
die annually from the effects of poison contracted in these houses. 
“Wild oats” sown in company with the prostitute usually bear fruit in 
the shape of the most loathsome and destructive sex disorders. 

The development of self-control, the avoidance of impure thoughts 
and associations, the cultivation of the higher moral nature instead 
of the lower animal one, and finally, marriage, should prevent the 
young man from falling into prostitution. All the state and medical 
regulation in the world will not protect him from the venereal dis- 
eases he is so apt to acquire by such indulgence. 


FREE LOVE 


Free love is the doctrine of unrestrained choice, without binding 
ties, in sexual relations. For altogether different reasons, however, 
it is quite as objectionable as prostitution for the young man. It 
may offer hygienic guarantees. But it is a sexual partnership which 
is opposed to the fundamental institution of marriage, on which 
society in general is based throughout the world. And, aside from 
the fact that it is promiscuous relationship not sanctioned by law or 
society, it is seldom practically successful. It cannot admit of true 
love without bitter jealousies. 


CHAPTER VI 


SEX IN THE ADOLESCENT FEMALE 


(FROM PUBERTY TO MATURITY) 


‘ADOLESCENSE in the girl is the period when she develops into a 
woman. It is that stage in female life embraced between the ages 
of twelve or fourteen and~twenty-one years. Elasticity of body, a 
clear complexion, and a happy control of her feelings should mark 
the young girl at this time, if she has been so fortunate as to escape 
the dangers and baneful influences of childhood and infancy. Her 
‘numerous bodily functions should be well performed. Thus consti- 
tuted she should be in a condition to take up her coming struggle with 
the world, and the sex problem it will present. 


PUBERTY 


It has been noticed that in the case of girls, puberty usually occurs 
earlier in brunettes than in blondes. In general, it makes its ap- 
pearance earlier in those of a nervous or bilio-nervous temperament 
than in those whose temperament is phlegmatic or lymphatic. In the 
United States fourteen and a half years is the usual age of puberty 
in girls. In tropical lands, however, it is not uncommon for a girl 
to be a mother at twelve. Country girls (and boys) usually mature 
several months or a year later than those living in cities. Too early 
a puberty in girls may well arouse concern. It usually indicates 
some inherent constitutional weakness. Premature puberty is often 
associated with premature decay. 


THE SIGN AND CHANGES OF PUBERTY 


In the girl the sign of puberty is the growth of hair about the 
pubes, private organs and armpits. Her whole frame remains more 
slender than in the male Muscles and joints are less prominent, 
limbs more rounded and tapering. Internal and external organs 
undergo rapid enlargement, locally. The mammez (the breasts) en- 
large, the ovaries dilate, and a periodical uteral discharge (men- 
struation) is established, 


MENSTRUATION 


No young girl should feel alarmed if owing to the negligence of 
her parents or guardians to prepare her, she is surprised by this first 
flow from the genital organs, Puberty is the proper time for the 
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appearance of menstruation. This is the periodical development and 
discharge of an ovule (one or more) by the female, accompanied by 
the discharge of a fluid, known as menses or catamenia. Menstruation, 
in general good health, should occur about every twenty-eight days, 
or once in four weeks. This rule, however, is subject to great 
variation. Menstruation continues from puberty to about the forty- 
fifth year, which usually markes the menopause, or “change of life.” 
When it disappears a woman is no longer capable of bearing children. 
Her period of fertility has passed. In rare cases mentruation has 
stopped at 35, or lasted till 60. 


HINTS FOR OBSERVANCE DURING MENSTRUATION 


When the period arrives a girl or woman has a feeling of dis- 
comfort and lassitude, there is a sense of weight, and a disclination 
for society. Menstruation should not, however, be regarded as a 
nuisance; a girl’s friends respect her most when she is “unwell.” 
She should keep more than usually quiet while the flow continues, 
which will do for a few days. Also, she should avoid all unnecessary 
fatigue, exposure to wet or to extremes of temperature. Some girls 
are guilty of the crime of trying to arrest the menstruation flow, 
and resorting methods of stopping it. Why? In order to attend a 
dance or pleasure excursion! Lives have been lost by thus sup- 
pressing the monthly flux. Mothers should instruct their daughters 
when the menses are apt to begin, and what their function is. 
During menstruation great care must be taken in using water in- 
ternally. A chill is sufficient to arrest the flow. If menstruation 
does not establish itself in a healthy or normal manner at the proper 
time, consult a physician in order to remove this abnormal condition. 
Any disturbance of the delicate menstrual functions during the period, 
by constrained positions, muscular effort, brain work and mental or 
physical excitement, is apt to have serious consequences. 


CONTINENCE AND THE YOUNG ADOLESCENT GIRL 


Continence is, as a rule more easily observed by the adolescent 
girl than by the adolescent youth. Ordinarily the normal girl has 
no undue sexual propensities, amorous thoughts or feelings, Though 
she is exposed to the danger of meeting other girls who may be lewd 
in thought and speech, in the houses of friends or at school, she is 
not apt to carried away by their example. Yet even a good, pure- 
minded young girl may be debauched. Especially during adolescence, 
the easy observance of natural continence depends greatly on the 
proper functioning of the feminine genital organs. These may be 
easily disturbed. The syringe used for injections, for so-called pur- 
poses of cleanliness, is in reality a danger. The inner organs are 
self-cleansing. Water or other fluids cast into them disorder the 
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mucous follicles, and dry up their secretions, preventing the flowing 
out of some of Nature’s necessities. A daily washing of the inner 
organs for a long period with water also produces chronic leucorrhea. 


WHY YOUNG GIRLS FALL 


Lack of proper training, abnormal sex instincts, weak good nature, 
poverty, all may be responsible for a young girl’s normal downfall. 
As a general thing, right home training and home environment, and 
sane sex education will prevent the normally good girl from going 
wrong. It should be remembered, though, that a naturally more 
gentle and yielding disposition may easily lead her into temptation. 
Girls who are sentimentally inclined should be aware of giving way 
to advances of young men which have only one object in view: the 
gratification of their animal passion. 

The holding of hands and similar innocent beginnings often pave 
the way for more familiar caresses. Passionate kisses—the pro- 
miscuous kiss, by the way, may be the carrier of that dread infection, 
syphilis—violently awaken a young girl’s sex instincts. The fact 
is that many innocent girls idealize their seducers. They believe 
their lying promises, actually come to love them, and think that in 
gratifying their inflamed desires, they are giving a proof of the 
depth and purity of their own affection. 

Here, as in the case of the young man, self-control should be the 
first thing cultivated. And self-control should be made doubly sure by 
never permitting one of the opposite sex to show undue familiarity. 
Many a seemingly innocent flirtation, begun with a kiss, has ended in 
shame and disgrace, in loss of social standing and position, venereal 
disease, or even death. The pure-minded and innocent girl often 
becomes a victim of her ignorance of the consequences entailed 
by giving in to the desires of some male companion. The girl who 
has a knowledge of sex facts is less apt to be taken advantage of in 
this manner. 


MODERN CONDITIONS WHICH ENCOURAGE IMMORALITY 


Excessive Freedom.—The excessive freedom granted the young girl, 
especially since the World War, must be held responsible for a great 
increase in familiarity between the adolescent youth of both sexes. 
Many young girls of the “flapper” type, in particular, are victims of 
these conditions of unrestrained sex association. Sex precocity is 
furthered in coeducational colleges, in the high school and the home. 
Adolescents of both sexes too often are practically unhampered in 
their comings and goings, their words and actions. The surreptitious 
pocket flask, filled with “hooch,” is often a feature of social parties, 
dances and affairs frequented by young people, Girls and boys drink 
together, and as alcohol weakens moral resistance in the one case, 
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and stimulates desire in the other, deplorable consequences naturally 
result, In the United States the number of girls “sent home” from 
colleges, and of high-school girls being privately treated by physi- 
cians to save them from disgrace, is incredibly large. 

Parents who do not control the social activities of their daughters, 
who permit them to spend their evenings away from home with only 
a general idea of what they are doing or whom they are meeting, 
need not be surprised if their morals are undermined. 

The Auto—The advent of the automobile is responsible for an 
easy and convenient manner of satisfying precociously aroused sex 
instincts in young girls and boys. Often, unconscientious pleasure- 
seekers roam the roads in their auto. They accost girls who are 
walking and offer them a “lift.” When the latter refuse to gratify 
their desires they are often beaten and flung from the car. The daily 
ptess has given such publicity to this civilized form of “head hunt- 
ing,” that it is difficult to sympathize with girls who are thus treated. 
They cannot help but know that in nine cases out of ten, a stranger 
who invites them to a ride, who “picks” them up, does so with the 
definite purpose already mentioned in view. 

Poverty.—Poverty, too, plays a large part in driving young girls 
into a life of vice. In all our large cities there are hundreds of 
young women who earn hardly enough to buy food and fuel and 
pay for the rent of a room in a cheap lodging house. Feminine 
youth longs for dress, for company, for entertainment. It is easy 
enough to find a “gentleman friend” who will provide all three, in 
exchange for “companionship.” So the bargain is struck. These 
conditions exists in a hundred and one occupations. A young woman 
may go to a large city as pure as snow, but finding no lucrative 
employment, lonely and despondent, she is led to take her first step 
on the downward path. Soon daily contact with vice removes ab- 
horrence to it. Familiarity makes it habitual, and another life is 
ruined. The heartless moral code of the cynical young pleasure- 
seeking male is summed up in the cant phrase anent women: “Find, 
. . . and forget!” It is these girls, who are victimized by their 
lack of self-restraint or moral principle, their ignorance or weak- 
ness, who make possible the application of such a maxim. 


VIRGINITY 


Both mental and physical purity are rightfully required of the 
young girl about to marry. How shall she acquire and maintain 
this desirable state of purity? The process is a simple one. She 
must let a knowledge of the true hygienic and moral laws of her sex 
guide her in her relations with men. She must culitvate clean thought 
on a basis of physical cleanliness. She need not be ignorant to be 
pure. Men she should study carefully. She should not allow them 
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to sit with their arm about her waist, to hold her hand, to kiss her. 
No approach nor touch beyond what the best social observance sanc- 
tions should be permitted. Even the tendernesses and familiarities 
of courtship should be restrained. An engagement does not neces- 
sarily culminate in a marriage, and once the foot has slipped on 
virtue’s path the error cannot be recalled. These considerations, 
together with those adduced in the preceding section, “Why Young 
Girls Fall,” are well worth taking to heart by every young woman 
who wishes to approach matrimony in the right and proper way. 


CHAPTER VII 


SEX IN THE MARRIAGE RELATION 


THE HUSBAND 


MarriacE is the process by which a man and woman enter into 
a complete physical, legal and moral union. The natural object of 
marriage is the complete community of life for the establishment 
of a family. 


THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE AND ADAPTATION 


At twenty-four the male body attains its complete development; 
and twenty-five is a proper age for the young man to marry. Ro- 
mantic love, personal affection on a basis of congeniality, mutual 
adaptation, a similar social sphere of life, should determine his choice. 
Nature and custom indicate that the husband should be somewhat 
older than the wife. 


MEN WHO SHOULD NOT MARRY 


Men suffering with diseases which may be communicated by con- 
tagion or heredity should not marry. These diseases include: tuber- 
culosis, syhpilis, cancer, leprosy, epilepsy and some nervous disorders, 
some skin diseases and insanity. A worn-out rake has no business 
to marry, since marriage is not a hospital for the treatment of dis- 
ease, or a reformatory institution for moral lepers. Those having a 
marked tendency to disease must not marry those of similar ten- 
dency. The marriage of cousins is not to be advocated. The blood 
relation tends to bring together persons with similar morbid ten- 
dencies. Where both are healthy, however, there seems to be no 
special liability to mental incompetency, though such marriages are 
accused of producing defective or idiot children. Men suffering 
from congenital defects should not marry. Natural blindness, deaf- 
ness, muteness, and congenital deformities of limb are more or less 
likely to be passed on to their children. There are cases of natural 
blindness, though, to which this rule does not apply. Criminals, alco- 
holics, and persons disproportionate in size should not marry. In 
the last-mentioned, lack of mutual physical adaptability may pro- 
duce much unhappiness, especially on the part of the wife. Serious 
local disease, sterility, and great risk in childbirth may result. Dis- 
parity of years, disparity of race, a poverty which will not permit 
the proper raising of children, undesirable moral character are all 
good reasons for not marrying. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATION BEFORE MARRIAGE 


Medical examination as a preliminary to marriage is practically 
more valuable than a marriage license. Since many entirely inno- 
cent young girls to-day suffer from disease, incurred either through 
hereditary or accidental infection, a would-be husband may be said 
to be quite as much entitled to protection as his bride-to-be. Pro- 
hibitive physical defects are also discovered in this connection. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SEX IN THE MARRIAGE RELATION 


THE WIFE 


GirLs marry, in the final analysis, because love for the male is an 
innate natural principle of the female nature. At its best this love 
is pure and chaste. The good woman realizes that its first purpose 
is not mere carnal pleasure. It is a special avowal of the wife's 
relations to her husband, and its natural as well as moral end is the 
establishment of the family on the basis of a healthy progeny. 


BEFORE MARRIAGE 


The wife-to-be, like her prospective husband, will be well advised 
to ask for a medical health certificate. No man, no matter how 
good his reputation may be, should marry (on his own account as 
well as that of the girl) without thorough examination by a physi- 
cian. The consequences of venereal infection administered to un- 
born children by their parents are too horrible to allow of any risk 
being taken. Another bit of advice, which cannot be too highly 
commended, is that the prospective husband and wife, before they 
marry, have a plain talk with each other regarding individual sexual 
peculiarities and needs. A _ heart-to-heart talk of this kind would 
be apt to prevent great disappointments and incompatibilities which 
otherwise may become permanent. 


THE WIFE AND HER POSITION 


The natural instinct of a man is to seek his mate, On her he 
depends for an orderly and lawful indulgence of his sex demands. 
The greatest longevity and best health are to be found among hap- 
pily married fathers and mothers. No young woman should marry 
without a full knowledge of her sex duties to her husband. And 
she should never consummate the marriage vow grudgingly. 


CHILDBIRTH HYGIENE 


Childbirth is the natural consequence of marriage. Its processes 
have already been explained in Chapter II of this book. There are, 
however, some hygienic facts in connection with it which should 
be noted. Once pregnancy is established, as soon as the fact is 
suspected, the mother-to-be should look on the little embryo as al- 
ready a member of the family. Every act of each parent should 
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now be performed (at least to some degree) with reference to the 
forthcoming infant. The mother’s thoughts should be directed to it 
as much as possible. Mentally she should read literature of a lofty 
and ennobling character. The theory is that this serves a good pur- 
pose in producing a more perfect, healthy and intelligent child. 
Physically, she should take plenty of active exercise during gesta- 
tion. Active exercise does not, of course, mean violent exercise. 
And she should use a “Health Lift.’ During this time she should 
subsist as far as possible on a farinaceous diet, fruits and vegetables. 
The foods should be plainly cooked, without spices. If all else is 
as it should be, the birth of the child at the end of the customary 
nine months will be attended by comparatively little pain and danger. 


HOW OFTEN SHOULD CHILDBIRTH TAKE PLACE? 


It is most important that the childbearing wife and mother have 
a long period of rest between births. At least one year should 
separate a birth and the conception following it, This means that 
about two years should elapse between two births. If this rule be 
followed, the wife will retain her health, and her children will also 
be healthy. It is far better to give birth to seven children, who will 
live and be healthy, than to bear fourteen, of whom seven are likely 
to die, while the numerous successive births wear out and age the 
unfortunate mother. 


MATRIMONIAL ADJUSTMENT 


The above paragraph deals with one detail of what might be 
called “matrimonial adjustment.” This adjustment or compromise is 
a feature of all successful marriages. The individual cravings of 
husband and wife must be reconciled by mutual good will and for- 
bearance if they are to be happy. Attention should be paid in par- 
ticular to not allowing habit, “the worst foe of married happiness,” 
to become too well established in the home, and to cultivate that 
love and affection which survives the decline of the sexual faculties. 


THE IDEAL MARRIAGE 


The ideal marriage is the one in which affection combines to bring 
happiness to both partners in a sane union of sex and soul. As one 
commentator has rather unhappily expressed it: “When married the 
battle for one united and harmonious life really begins!” It is, in- 
leed, but too often a battle! Forbearance, consideration and re- 
spect must be the foundation on which the ideal married state is 
built. The husband should realize that his wife’s love for him in- 
duces her to allow privileges of a personal nature which her innate 
chastity and timidity might otherwise refuse. In return, he should 
in particular, on his wedding night, take care not to shock his young 
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bride’s sensibilities. He may easily give her a shock from which she 
will not recover for years, and lead her to form an antipathy against 
ri very act which is “the bond and seal of a truly happy married 
life.” 


BIRTH CONTROL 


Material changes have taken place in the birth-rate of a number of 
countries during the past fifteen or twenty years which cannot be at- 
tributed to purely economic causes. They do not seem to depend on 
such things as trade, employment and prices; but on the spread of an 
idea or influence whose tendency must be deplored, that of “birth 
control,” a phrase much heard in these days. 

The fact that a decline in human fertility and a falling birth 
tate are most noticeable in the relatively prosperous countries is a 
proof that it does not proceed from economic causes; but is due rather 
to the spread of the doctrine that it is permissible to restrict or con- 
trol birth. In such countries as the United States, England and Aus- 
tralasia, where the standards of human comfort and living are no- 
toriously high, the decline in the birth rate has been most noticeable. 
On the other hand, we find perhaps the greatest decline in the birth 
rate in France, a country where the general well-being probably 
reaches a lower depth in the community than in any other part of 
Europe. A comparison of the birth rates of France and of Ire- 
land, for example, offer a valuable illustration of the point under con- 
sideration. In France, more than half the women who have reached 
the age of nubility are married; in Ireland, generally speaking, less 
than a third. In both countries the crude birth rate is far below that 
in other European lands. Yet the fertility of the Irish wife exceeded 
that of her French compeer by 44 per cent in 1880, and by no less 
than 84 per cent in 1900. And since that time the prolificity of the 
Irish mother has so increased that she is now, approximately speaking, 
inferior only to the Dutch or Finnish mother in this respect. 

In general, in any country where we find a diminished prolificity a 
falling off of childbirth unaccompanied by a decrease in the number 
of marriages occurring at the reproductive ages, we may attribute 
this decrease to voluntary restriction of childbearing on the part of 
the married, or in other words, to the prevalence of “birth control.” 
This incidentally, is not a theoretical statement, but one supported 
by the almost unanimous medical opinion in all countries, Every- 
where and especially here in our own United States, we find evidence 
of the extensive employ of “birth control” measures to prevent that 
normal development of family life which underlies the vigor and 
racial power of every nation. These preventive measures which 
arbitrarily control human birth had long been in use in France with 
results which, especially since the war, have been frequently and 
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publicly deplored in the press, and have led the French Government 
to offer substantial rewards to encourage the propagation of large 
families. From France the preventive practises of “birth control” 
had spread, after 1870, over nearly all the countries of western 
Europe, to England and to the United States; though they are not 
as much apparent in those countries where the Roman Church has 
a strong hold on the people. 

As a general thing, the practice of thus unnaturally limiting fami- 
lies—“unnaturally” since the custom of “birth control” in the first 
instance, among the well-to-do, who should rather be the first to set 
the example of protest against it by having the families they are so 
much better able to support and educate than those less favored with 
the world’s goods. If the evil of voluntary control of human birth 
were restricted to a privileged class, say one of wealth, the harm 
done would, perhaps, not be so great. But, unfortunately, in the 
course of time it filters down as a “gospel of comfort”—erroneous 
term !—to those whose resources are less. They accept and practice 
this invidious system of prevention and gradually the entire com- 
munity is more or less affected. 

The whole system of “birth control” is opposed to natural, human 
and religious law. Nature, in none of her manifestations, intro- 
duces anything which may tend to prevent her great reason for be- 
ing—the propagation of the species. Birth as the natural sequence 
of mating is her solemn and invariable law. It is in birth and re- 
birth that nature renews herself and all the life of the animal and 
vegetable world, and her primal aim is to encourage it. Human law 
recognizes this underlying law of nature by forbidding man to tam- 
per in a preventive way with her hallowed and mysterious processes 
for perpetuating the human race. Religious law, based on the divine 
dispensation of the Scriptures, endorses the law of nature and that 
of the state. 

We may take it, then, that “birth control” represents a deliberate 
and reprehensible attempt to nullify those innate laws of reproduc- 
tion sanctioned by religion, tradition and man’s own ingrained in- 
stinct. To say that the human instinct for the perpetuation of his 
race and family has become atrophied during the flight of time, and 
that he is therefore justified in denying it, is merely begging the 
question. The instinct may be denied, just as other higher and nobler 
instincts are disregarded; but its validity cannot be questioned. 
Whether those who practice “birth control” are influenced by eco- 
nomic, selfishly personal or other reasons, they are offending in a 
threefold manner: against the inborn wish and desire which is a 
priceless possession of even the least of God’s creatures, that of living 
anew in its offspring; against the law of the state, which after all, 
stands for the crystallization of the best feeling of the community; 
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and against the divine injunction handed down to us in Holy Writ, 
to “increase and multiply.” 

“Birth control” is the foe to the direct end and aim of marriage, 
which, in the last analysis, is childbirth. As an enemy to the procre- 
ation of children it is an enemy of the family and the family group. 
As an enemy of the family, it is an enemy of the state, the com- 
munity, a foe to the whole social system. Mankind has been able to 
attain its comparatively recent state of moral and physical advance- 
ment without having recourse to the dangerous principle which 
“birth control” represents. Surely that wise provision of our exist- 
ing legal code which makes the printing or dissemination of informa- 
tion regarding the physical facts of “birth control” illegal and punish- 
able as an offense, can only be approved by those who respect the 
Omnipotent will, and the time-hallowed traditions which date back to 
the very inception of the race. 


CHAPTER IX 


SEX DISEASES 


TuE sex diseases are the same in both sexes, whether developed by 
direct or accidental infection. They are the greatest practical argu- 
ment in favor of continence, morality and marriage in the sex rela- 
tion. 


GONORRHEA 


Gonorrhea is a pus-discharging inflammation of the canal known 
as the urethra, which passing through the entire length of the organ, 
carries both the urine and the seminal fluid. It is caused by a vene- 
real bacillus, the gonococcus. Under favorable conditions and with 
right treatment, gonorrhea may be cured, though violently painful, 
in fourteen days. Often the inflammation extends, becomes chronic 
and attacks other organs. This chronic gonorrhea often causes per- 
manent contraction of the urethra, which leads to the painful reten- 
tion of urine, catarrh of the bladder, and stone. Chronic gonorrhea, 
too, often ends in death, especially if the kidneys are attacked. A 
cured case of gonorrhea does not mean immunity from further at- 
tacks. New infections are all the more easily acquired. Gonorrhea 
has even more dangerous consequences in women than in men. The 
gonococcus bacilli infect all the inner female genital organs. They 
cause frequent inflammation and lead to growths in the belly. 
Women thus attacked usually are apt to be sterile; they suffer 
agonies, and often become chronic invalids. The child born of a 
gonorrheal mother, while passing through the infected genital organs, 
comes to life with infected eyelids. This is Blennorrhea, which may 
result in total blindness. Gonorrhea also causes inflammation of the 
joints, gonorrheal rheumatism, testicular inflammations which may 
lead to sterility. Some authorities claim that fully half the sterility 
in women is caused by gonorrheal infection of the Fallopian tubes. 
Gonorrheal infection of the eyes at birth is now prevented by first 
washing them in a saturated solution of boric acid, then treating 
them with a drop of weak silver solution. 


SYPHILIS 


Syphilis is a still more terrible venereal disease. It usually ap- 
pears first in small, hard sores, hard chancres, on the sexual parts 
or the mouth. Then the syphilitic poison spreads throughout the 
whole body by means of the blood. After a few weeks it breaks out 
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on the face or body. Its final cure is always questionable. Syphilis 
may lie dormant for years, and then suddenly become active again. It 
breaks out in sores on all parts of the body, often eats up the bone, 
destroys internal organs, such as the liver, causes hardening of the 
lungs, diseases of the blood vessels and eye diseases. Ulcers of the 
brain and nerve paralysis often result from it. One of its most ter- 
rible consequences is consumption of the spinal marrow and paralysis 
of the brain, or paresis. The first slowly hardens and destroys the 
spinal marrow, the second the brain. These diseases are only de- 
veloped by previous syphilitics. As a rule they occur from 5 to 20 
years after infection, usually 10 to 15 years after it. And they 
usually happen to persons who believed themselves completely cured. 
Consumption of the spinal marrow leads to death in the course of a 
few years of continual torture. Paralysis of the brain turns the suf- 
ferer into a human ruin, gradually extinguishing all mental and nerv- 
ous functions, sentience, movement, speech and intellect. 

One danger of syphilis is the fact that its true nature may be over- 
looked during the first period, because of the lack of pronounced 
symptoms. Its early sores may easily be mistaken for some skin af- 
fection. Mercury and other means are successful in doing away 
with at least the more noticeable signs of syphilis during the first and 
secondary stages. The modern medical treatment using mercury and 
Salvarsan (606) in alternation, has been very successful. It is 
claimed that by following it, syphilis may be totally cured if taken 
in hand during the first stage. The sores developed during the first 
two or three years of the disease are very infectious. In the case 
of a chronic syphilis of three or four years’ standing, the sores as a 
rule are no longer infectious. It is possible, however, for a syphilitic 
of this description to bring forth syphilitic children, without infect- 
ing his wife. Such children either die at birth, or later, of this con- 
genital syphilis. They may also die of spinal consumption or paresis 
between the ages of 10 and 20. The mortality of all syphilitic chil- 
dren is very great. In most cases, however, healthy children are 
born of the wedlock of relatively cured syphilitics, though they are 
often sterile. Young men who have had recourse to prostitutes, often 
inoculate their wives with gonorrhea or syphilis, and thus the plague 
is spread. 


THE SOFT CHANCRE 


The soft chancre is the third form of venereal disease (the hard 
chancre being the first stage of syphilis). It is the least dangerous 
of the venereal diseases, but unfortunately, relatively the one which 
occurs most seldom. When not complicated with syphilis, it appears 
locally. It is a larger or smaller sore feeding and growing on the 
genital organs. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE AN ADVOCATE OF CONTINENCE 


The most tragic consequence of all venereal disease is the part it 
plays in the infection of innocent children, and innocent wives and 
mothers. Often a pure and chaste woman is thus deprived in the 
most cruel and brutal manner of the fruit of all her hopes and dreams 
of happiness. Similarly, a young man may find himself hopelessly 
condemned to a short life of pain and misery. He may also suffer 
from the knowledge that he has ruined the lives of those dearest to 
him. Venereal disease, syphilis in particular, emphasizes the prac- 
tical value of continence—quite aside from its moral one—in a man- 
ner which cannot be ignored! 


CHAPTER X 


LOVE AND SEX 


WHEN we take under consideration the higher, truer love of one 
sex for the other, that is, an affection which is not simply a friend- 
ship, but has a sex basis, we realize that it may be a very noble emo- 
tion. There is no manner of doubt but that the normal human be- 
ing feels a great need for love. Sex in love and its manifestation in 
the life of the soul is one of the first conditions of human happiness, 
and a main aim of human existence. 

All know the tale of Cupid’s arrow. A man falls in love with a 
face, a pair of eyes, the sound of a voice, and his affection is de- 
veloped from this trifling beginning until it takes complete posses- 
sion of him. This love is usually made up of two components: a 
sex instinct, and feelings of sympathy and interest which hark back 
to primal times. And this love, in its true sense, should stand fer 
an affection purified from egoism. 

When, among the lower animal forms we find individuals without 
a determined sex, egoism develops free from all restraint. Each 
individual creature devours as much as it can and feeding, together 
with propagation by division, “budding” or conjunction, makes up 
the total of its vital activities. It need do no more to accomplish 
the purpose of its existence. Even when propagation commiences 
to take place by means of individual male and female parents, the 
same principle of egoism largely obtains. The spiders are typical 
instances of this: in their case the carrying out of the natural func- 
tions of the male spider is attended with much danger for him, owing 
to the fact that if he does not exercise the greatest care, he is apt 
to be devoured immediately afterward by his female partner, in 
order that no useful food matter may be lost. Yet even in the case 
of the spiders, the female spider already gives proof of a certain 
capacity for sacrifice where her young are concerned, at any rate for 
a short time after they have crept from the egg. 

In animals somewhat higher in the creative scale, more or less 
powerful feelings of affection may develop out of their sex associa- 
tion. There is affection on the part of the male for his mate, and on 
the part of the female for her young. Often these feelings develop 
into a strong, lasting affection between the sexes, and years of what 
might be called faithful matrimonial union have been observed in the 
case of birds. This in itself is sufficient to establish the intimate 
relationship between love in a sex sense and love in a general sense, 
And even in the animal creation we find the same analogy existing 
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between these feelings of sympathy and their opposites which occur 
in the case of human beings. Every feeling of attachment or sym- 
pathy existing between two individuals has a counterpart in an 
opposite feeling of discontent when the object of the love or attach- 
ment in question dies, falls sick, or runs away. This feeling of dis- 
content may assume the form of a sorrow ending in lasting melan- 
choly. In the case of apes and of certain parrots, it has been noticed 
that the death of a mate has frequently led the survivor to refuse 
nourishment, and die in turn from increasing grief and depression. 
If, on the other hand, an animal discovers the cause of the grief 
or loss which threatens it;_if some enemy creature tries to rob it of 
its mate or little ones, the mixed reactive feeling of rage or anger 
is born in it, anger against the originator of its discontent. Jealousy 
is only a definite special form of this anger reaction. 

A further development of the feeling of sympathy is that of duty. 
Every feeling of love or sympathy urges those who feel it to do certain 
things which will benefit the object of that love. A mother will feed 
her young, bed them down comfortably, caress them; a father will 
bring nourishment to the mother and her brood, and protect them 
against foes. All these actions, not performed to benefit the creature 
itself, but to help its beloved mate, represent exertion, trouble, the 
overcoming of danger, and lead to a struggle between egoism and 
the feeling of sympathy. Out of this struggle is born a third feeling, 
that of responsibility and conscience. Thus the elements of the 
human social feelings are already quite pronounced in the case of 
many animals, including those of love as well as sex. 

In the human animal, speaking in general, these feelings of sym- 
pathy (love) and duty are strongly developed in the family connec- 
tion; that is, they are developed with special strength in those who 
are most intimately united in sex life, in husband and wife and in 
children. Consequently the feelings of sympathy or love which ex- 
tend to larger communal groups, such as more distant family con- 
nections, the tribe, the community, those speaking the same tongue, 
the nation, are relatively far weaker. Weakest of all, in all proba- 
bility, is that general human feeling which sees a brother in every 
other human being and is conscious of the social duties owed him. 

As regards man and wife, the relation of the actual sex instinct 
to love is often a very complicated one. In the case of man the sex 
feeling may, and frequently does exist independent of love in the 
higher sense; in the case of woman it is quite certain that love occurs 
far less seldom unaccompanied by the sex inclination. It is also 
quite possible for love to develop before the development of the sex 
— and this often, in married life, leads to the happiest relation- 
ships. 

The mutual adoration of two individuals, husband and wife. often 
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degenerates into a species of egoistic enmity toward the remainder 
of the world. And this, in turn, in many cases reacts unfavorably 
upon the love the two feel for each other. Human solidarity, espe- 
cially in this day, is already too great not to revenge itself upon the 
egotistical character of so exclusive a love, The real ideal of sex in 
love might be expressed as follows: A man and a woman should be 
induced to unite in marriage through genuine sex attraction and 
harmony of character and disposition. In this union they should 
mutually encourage each other to labor socially for the common good 
of mankind, in such wise that they further their own mutual educa- 
tion and that of their children, the beings nearest and dearest to 
them, as the natural point of departure for helping general human 
betterment. 

If love in its relation to sex be conceived in this manner, it will 
purify it by doing away with its pettiness and it is just into these pet- 
tinesses that the most honest and upright of matrimonial loves too 
often degenerate. The constructive work done in common by two: 
human beings who, while they care lovingly for each other, at the 
same time encourage each other to strive and endure in carrying out 
the principles of right living and high thinking, will last. Love and 
marriage looked at from this point of view, are relatively immune 
from the small jealousies and other evil little developments of a one- 
sided, purely physical affection. It will work for an ever more ideal 
realization of love in its higher and nobler dispensations. 

Real and true love is lasting. The suddenly awakened storm of 
sex affection for a hitherto totally unknown person can never be 
accepted as a true measure for love. This sudden surge of the sex 
feeling warps the judgment, makes it possible to overlook the gross- 
est defects, colors all and everything with heavenly hues. It makes 
a man who is “in love,” or two beings who are in love, mutually 
blind, and causes each to carefully conceal his or her real inward 
self from the other. This may be the case even when the feelings 
of both are absolutely honest, especially if the sex feeling is not 
paired with cool egoistic calculation. Not until the first storm of 
the sex feeling has subsided, when honeymoon weeks are over, is a 
more normal point of view regained. And then love, indifference, 
or hatred, as the case may be develops. It is for this reason that 
love at first sight is always dangerous, and that only a longer and 
more intimate acquaintance with the object of one’s affection is cal- 
culated to give a lasting union a relatively good chance of turning 
out happily. One thing is worth bearing in mind. Woman invari- 
ably represents the conservative element in the family. Her emo- 
tional qualities, combined with wonderful endurance, always control her 
intellect more powerfully than is the case with man; and the feelings 
and emotions form the conservative element in the human soul. 


CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS 


SENTENCES, AND MAXIMS 


(Philip D. S. Chesterfield, English statesman and author, was born in 
1694, son of Phillip, 3rd earl. In 1726 he became earl and in 1728, he went 
as ambassador to The Hague. He was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 1744, 
and ruled with moderation and firmness. From 1746 to 1748, he was 
secretary of State, at the end of the term retiring. His “Letters to his 
oe are the best literary prodouction of the age of Walpole. He died, 
1773.) 


True Decency—-One of the most important points of life is de- 
cency; which is to do what is proper, and where it is proper; for 
many things are proper at one time, and in one place, that are ex- 
tremely improper in another; for example, it is very proper and 
decent that you should play some part of the day; but you must feel 
that it would be very improper and indecent if you were to fly your 
kite, or play at nine-pins while you are with Mr. Maittaire. It is 
very proper and decent to dance well; but then you must dance only 
at balls and places of entertainment; for you would be reckoned a 
fool if you were to dance at church or at a funeral. I hope, by these 
examples, you understand the meaning of the word decency, which 
in French is bienséance; in Latin, decorum; and in Greek, ™pérov, 
Cicero says of it, Sic hoc decorum quod elucet in vita, movet appro- 
baiionem earum quibuscum vivatur, ordine et constantid, et modera- 
tione dictorum omnium atque factorum: by which you see how neces- 
saty decency is to gain the approbation of mankind. And, as I am 
sure you desire to gain Mr. Maittaire’s approbation, without which 
you will never have mine, I dare say you will mind and give atten- 
tion to whatever he says to you, and behave yourself seriously and 
decently while you are with him; afterwards play, run, and jump as 
much as ever you please. (July 24, 1739.) 

The Art of Speaking—You cannot but be convinced that a man 
who speaks and writes with elegance and grace; who makes choice 
of good words, and adorns and embellishes the subject upon which 
he either speaks or writes, will persuade better, and succeed more 
easily in obtaining what he wishes, than a man who does not explain 
himself clearly; speaks his language ill; or makes use of low and 
vulgar expressions; and who has neither grace nor elegance in any 
thing that he says. Now it is by rhetoric that the art of speaking 
eloquently is taught; and though I cannot think of grounding you 


in it as yet, I would wish however to give you an idea of it suitable 
to your age. 
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The first thing you should attend to is to speak whatever language 
you do speak, in its greatest purity, and according to the rules of 
grammar; for we must never offend against grammar, nor make use 
of words which are not really words. This is not all; for not to 
speak ill, is not sufficient; we must speak well; and the best method 
of attaining to that, is to read the best authors with attention; and 
to observe how people of fashion speak, and those who express them- 
selves best; for shopkeepers, common people, footmen, and maid- 
servants all speak ill. (Bath, Oct. 17, 1739.) 

Oratory—The business of oratory is to persuade people; and you 
easily feel that to please people is a great step towards persuading 
them. You must then, consequently, be sensible how advantageous 
it is for a man, who speaks in public, whether it be in Parliament, 
in the pulpit, or at the bar (that is, in the courts of law), to please 
his. hearers so much as to gain their attention; which he can never 
do without the help of oratory. It is not enough to speak the lan- 
guage he speaks in its utmost purity, and according to the rules of 
grammar; but he must speak it elegantly; that is, he must choose 
the best and most expressive words, and put them in the best order. 
He should likewise adorn what he says by proper metaphors, similes, 
and other figures of rhetoric; and he should enliven it, if he can, 
by quick and sprightly turns of wit—(November, 1739.) 

The Folly of Ignoramce-——An ignorant man is insignificant and 
contemptible; nobody cares for his company, and he can just be said 
to live, and that is all. There is a very pretty French epigram upon 
the death of such an ignorant, insignificant fellow, the sting of which 
is, that all that can be said of him is, that he was once alive, and that 
he is now dead. This is the epigram, which you may get by heart: 


“Colas est mort de maladie, 
Tu veux que j’en pleure le sort, 
Que diable veux-tu que j’en dis? 
Colas vivoit, Colas est mort.” 


Take care not to deserve the name of Colas, which I shall certainly 
give you, if you do not learn well. (No date.) 

Virtue Discouraged.—Ilf six hundred citizens of Athens gave in 
the name of any one Athenian, written upon an oyster shell (from 
whence it is called ostracism), that man was banished Athens for 
ten years. On one hand, it is certain, that a free people cannot be 
too careful or jealous of their liberty; and it is certain, too, that 
the love and applause of mankind will always attend a man of emi- 
nent and distinguished virtue; and, consequently, they are more likely 
to give up their liberties to such a one than to another of less merit. 
But then, on the other hand, it seems extraordinary to discourage 
virtue upon any account; since it is only by virtue that any society 
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can flourish and be considerable. There are many more arguments, 
on each side of this question, which will naturally occur to you; and 
when you have considered them well, I desire you will write me your 
opinion, whether the ostracism was a right or a wrong thing, and 
your reasons for being of that opinion. Let nobody help you, and 
give me exactly your own sentiments and your own reasons, what- 
ever they are. (Oct., 1740.) 

Ambition—Everybody has ambition of some kind or other, and is 
vexed when that ambition is disappointed; the difference is, that the 
ambition of silly people is a silly and mistaken ambition; and the 
ambition of people of sense is a right and commendable one. For 
instance, the ambition of a silly boy, of your age would be to have 
fine clothes, and money to throw away in idle follies; which, you 
plainly see, would be no proofs of merit in him, but only of folly in 
his parents, in dressing him out like a jackanapes, and giving him 
money to play the fool with. Whereas a boy of good sense places 
his ambition in excelling other boys of his own age, and even older, 
in virtue and knowledge. His glory is in being known always to 
speak the truth, in showing good nature and compassion, in learning 
quicker, and applying himself more than other boys. These are real 
proofs of merit in him, and consequently proper objects of ambition; 
and will acquire him a solid reputation and character. This holds 
true in men as well as in boys: the ambition of a silly fellow will 
be to have a fine equipage, a fine house, and fine clothes; things 
which anybody, that has as much money, may have as well as he; 
for they are all to be bought; but the ambition of a man of sense and 
honor is to be distinguished by a character and reputation of knowl- ‘ 
edge, truth and virtue—things which are not to be bought, and that 
can only be acquired by a good head and a good heart. (Not dated.) 

Humanity.—lIt is certain that humanity is the particular characters 
istic of a great mind; little, vicious minds are full of anger and re- 
venge, and are incapable of feeling the exalted pleasure of forgiving 
their enemies, and of bestowing marks of favor and generosity upon 
those of whom they have gotten the better. Adieu! 

Novels and Romances.—A novel is a kind of abbreviation of a 
romance; for a romance generally consists of twelve volumes, all 
filed with insipid love nonsense, and most incredible adventures. 
The subject of a romance is sometimes a story entirely fictitious, 
that is to say quite invented; at other times a true story, but gen- 
erally so changed and altered that one cannot know it. For exam- 
ple: in “Grand Cyrus,” “Clelia,’ and “Cleopatra,” three celebrated 
romances, there is some true history; but so blended with falsities 
and silly love adventures, that they confuse and corrupt the mind, 
instead of forming and instructing it. The greatest heroes of an. 
tiquity are there represented in woods and forests, whining insipid 
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love tales to their inhuman fair one; who answers them in the same 
style. In short, the reading of romances is a most frivolous occupa- 
tion, and time merely thrown away. (The little boy was then read- 
ing the historical novel of “Don Carlos,” by the Abbé de St. Real.) 
(Not dated.) 

Virtue—Virtue is a subject that deserves your and every man’s 
attention; and suppose I were to bid you make some verses, or give 
me your thoughts in prose, upon the subject of virtue, how would 
you go about it? Why you would first consider what virtue is, and 
then what are the effects and marks of it, both with regard to others 
and one’s self. You would find, then, that virtue consists in doing 
good, and in speaking truth; and that the effects of it are advanta- 
geous to all mankind, and to one’s self in particular. Virtue makes 
us pity and relieve the misfortunes of mankind; it makes us promote 
justice and good order in society: and, in general, contributes to 
whatever tends to the real good of mankind. To ourselves it gives 
an inward comfort and satisfaction which nothing else can do, and 
which nothing can rob us of. All other advantages depend upon 
others, as much as upon ourselves. Riches, power, and greatness 
may be taken away from us by the violence and injustice of others 
or inevitable accidents, but virtue depends only on ourselves and 
nobody can take it away. (Headed only Sunday.) 

The Reward of Virtue—If a virtuous man be ever so poor or 
unfortunate in the world, still his virtue is his own reward and will 
comfort him under his afflictions. The quiet and satisfaction of his 
conscience make him cheerful by day and sleep sound of nights; he 
can be alone with pleasure and is not afraid of his own thoughts. 
Besides this, he is esteemed and respected; for even the most wicked 
people themselves cannot help admiring and respecting virtue in 
others. A poet says: 


“Tpsa quidem virtus, sibimet pulcherrima merces.” 


Politeness a Necessity—Know then, that as learning, honor, and 
virtue are absolutely necessary to gain you the esteem and admira- 
tion of mankind; politeness and good breeding are equally necessary, 
to make you welcome and agreeable in conversation and common life. 
Great talents, such as honor, virtue, learning, and parts, are above 
the generality of the world; who neither possess them themselves, 
nor judge of them rightly in others: but all people are judges of the 
lesser talents, such as civility, affability, and an obliging, agreeable 
address and manner; because they feel the good effects of them, as 
making society easy and pleasing. 

Good Breeding and Good Sense.—Good sense must, in many cases, 
determine good breeding; because the same thing that would be civil 
at one time, and to one person, may be quite otherwise at another 
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time, and to another person; but there are some general rules of 
good breeding, that hold always true, and in all cases. (About Feb., 
1741. 

ne and Civility—I dare say I need not tell you how rude 
it is, to take the best place in a room, or to seize immediately upon 
what you like at table, without offering first to help others: as if 
you consider nobody but yourself, On the contrary, you should al- 
ways endeavor to procure all the conveniences you can to the people 
you are with. Besides being civil, which is absolutely necessary, the 
perfection of good breeding is, to be civil with ease, and in a gentle- 
manlike manner. For this, you should observe the French people; whe 
excel in it, and whose politeness seems as easy and natural as any 
other part of their conversation. Whereas the English are often 
awkward in their civilities, and, when they mean to be civil, are too 
much ashamed to get it out. 

Mauvaise Honte—Pray, do you remember never to be ashamed 
of doing what is right: you would have a great deal of reason to be 
ashamed, if you were not civil; but what reason can you have to 
be ashamed of being civil? And why not say a civil and an obliging 
thing, as easily and as naturally, as you would ask what o’clock it is? 
This kind of bashfulness, which is justly called, by the French, 
mauvaise honte, is the distinguishing character of an English booby; 
who is frightened out of his wits when people of fashion speak to 
him; and when he is to answer them, blushes, stammers, can hardly 
get out what he would say, and becomes really ridiculous, from a 
groundless fear of being laughed at: whereas a well bred man would 
speak to all the kings in the world with as little concern and as 
much ease as he would speak to you. 

Youthful Emulation—tThis is the last letter I shall write to you 
as to a little boy; for, to-morrow, if I am not mistaken, you will 
attain your ninth year; so that for the future I shall treat you as a 
youth, You must now commence a different course of life, a differ- 
ent course of studies. No more levity; childish toys and playthings 
must be thrown aside, and your mind directed to serious objects, 
What was not unbecoming of a child would be disgraceful to a youth. 
Wherefore, endeavor, with all your might, to show a suitable change; 
and, by learning, good manners, politeness, and other accomplish- 
ments, to surpass those youths of your own age, whom hitherto you 
have surpassed when boys. May the Almighty preserve you and 
bestow on you his choicest blessings. 

True Respect-——The strictest and most scrupulous honor and virtue 
can alone make you esteemed and valued by mankind; (remember) 
that parts and learning can alone make you admired and celebrated 
by them; but that the possession of lesser talents is most absolutely 
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necessary, towards making you liked, beloved, and sought after in 
private life. Of these lesser talents, good breeding is the principal 
and most necessary one, not only as it is very important itself; but 
as it adds great luster to the more solid advantages both of the heart 
and the mind. 

Manner—An easy manner and carriage must be wholly free from 
those odd tricks, ill habits, and awkwardnesses, which even very wor- 
thy and sensible people have in their behavior. (May, 1741.) 

Manner—A bsence—A wkwardness—Attention,—However trifling a 
genteel manner may sound, it is of very great consequence towards 
pleasing in private life, especially the women; which (sic), one time 
or other, you will think worth pleasing: and I have known many a 
man, from his awkwardness, give people such a dislike of him at 
first, that all his merit could not get the better of it afterwards. 
Whereas a genteel manner prepossesses people in your favor, bends 
them towards you, and makes them wish to like you. Awkwardness 
can proceed but from two causes: either from not having kept good 
company, or from not having attended to it. As for your keeping 
good company, I will take care of that; do you take care to observe 
their ways and manners, and to form your own upon them. Atten- 
tion is absolutely necessary for this, as indeed it is for everything 
else; and a man without attention is not fit to live in the world. 
When an awkward fellow first comes into a room it is highly prob- 
able that his sword gets between his legs, and throws him down, or 
makes him stumble at least; when he has recovered this accident, 
he goes and places himself in the very place of the whole room 
where he should not; there he soon lets his hat fall down, and, in 
taking it up again, throws down his cane; in recovering his cane, 
his hat falls a second time: so that he is a quarter of an hour before 
he is in order again. If he drinks tea or coffee, he certainly scalds 
his mouth, and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, and spills the 
tea or coffee in his breeches. At dinner his awkwardness distinguishes 
itself particularly, as he has more to do; there he holds his knife, 
fork, and spoon differently from other people; eats with his knife to 
the great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth with his fork, and 
puts his spoon, which has been in his throat twenty times, into the 
dishes again. If he is to carve, he can never hit the joint; but, in 
his vain efforts to cut through the bone, scatters the sauce in every- 
body’s face. He generally daubs himself with soup and grease, though 
his napkin is commonly stuck through a buttonhole and tickles his 
chin. When he drinks, he infallibly coughs in his glass and be- 
sprinkles the company. Besides all this, he has strange tricks and 
gestures; such as snuffing up his nose, making faces, putting his 
fingers in his nose, or blowing it and looking afterwards in his hand- 

kerchief, so as to make the company sick. His hands are troublesome 
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to him when he has not something in them, and he does not know 
where to put them; but they are in perpetual motion between his 
bosom and his breeches; he does not wear his clothes, and, in short, 
does nothing like other people. All this, I own, is not in any degree 
criminal; but it is highly disagreeable and ridiculous in company, 
and ought most carefully to be avoided by whoever desires to please. 

From this account of what you should not do, you may easily 
judge what you should do; and a due attention to the manners of 
people of fashion, and who have seen the world, will make it habitual 
and familiar to you. 

There is, likewise, an awkwardness of expression and words, most 
carefully to be avoided; such as false English, bad pronunciation, 
old sayings, and common proverbs; which are so many proofs of 
having kept bad and low company. For example: if, instead of say- 
ing that tastes are different, and that every man has his own peculiar 
one, you should let off a proverb, and say, that “What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison”; or else, “Every one as they like, as 
the good man said when he kissed his cow”; everybody would be 
persuaded that you had never kept company with anybody above 
footmen and housemaids. 

Attention will do all this; and without attention nothing is to be 
done; want of attenion, which is really want of thought, is either 
folly or madness. You should not only have attention to everything, 
but a quickness of attention, so as to observe, at once, all the people 
in the room; their motions, their looks, and their words; and yet 
without staring at them, and seeming to be an observer. This quick 
and unobserved observation is of infinite advantage in life, and is to 
be acquired with care; and, on the contrary, what is called absence, 
which is a thoughtlessness and want of attention about what is doing, 
makes a man so like either a fool or a madman, that, for my part, 
I see no real difference. A fool never has thought, a madman has 
lost it; and an absent man is, for the time, without it, (Dated Spa, 
July 25, N. S. 1471.) 

True Praise -—Laudari a viro laudato was always a commendable 
ambition; encourage that ambition and continue to deserve the praises 
of the praiseworthy. While you do so you shall have everything 
you will from me; and when you cease to do so you shall have 
nothing. 

An Awkward Mind—I have warned you against odd motions, 
strange postures, and wngenteel carriage. But there is likewise an 
awkwardness of the mind that ought to be, and with care may be, 
avoided: as, for instance, to mistake or forget names: to speak of 
Mr. What-d’ye-call-him, or Mrs. Thingum, or How-d’ye-call-her, is 
excessively awkward and ordinary. To call people by improper titles 
and appellations is so too; as my Lord for sir; and sir for my Lord 
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To begin a story or narration, when you are not perfect in it, and 
sannot go through with it, but are forced, possibly, to say in the 
middle of it, “I have forgot the rest,” is very unpleasant and bun- 
gling. One must be extremely exact, clear, and perspicuous in every- 
thing one says, otherwise, instead of entertaining or informing others, 
one only tires and puzzles them. The voice and manner of speak- 
ing, too, are not to be neglected; some people almost shut their mouths 
when they speak, and mutter so, that they are not to be understood; 
others speak so fast and sputter so, that they are not to be under- 
stood neither; some always speak as loud as if they were talking 
to deaf people; and others so low that one cannot hear them. All 
these habits are awkward and disagreeable; and are to be avoided 
by attention: they are the distinguishing marks of the ordinary peo- 
ple, who have had no care taken of their education. You cannot 
imagine how necessary it is to mind all these little things; for I have 
seen many people with great talents ill received, for want of having 
these talents, too; and others well received only from their little tal- 
ents, and who had no great ones. 

Oratory and Hard Work.—Demosthenes, the celebrated Greek ora- 
tor, thought it so absolutely necessary to speak well, that though he 
naturally stuttered, and had weak lungs, he resolved, by application 
and care, to get the better of those disadvantages. Accordingly, he 
cured his stammering by putting small pebbles into his mouth; and 
strengthened his lungs gradually, by using himself every day to speak 
aloud and distinctly for a considerable time. He likewise went often 
to the seashore, in stormy weather, when the sea made most noise, 
and there spoke as loud as he could, in order to use himself to the 
noise and murmurs of the popular assemblies of the Athenians, be- 
fore whom he was to speak. By such care, joined to the constant 
study of the best authors, he became at last the greatest orator of 
his own or any other age or country, though he was born without 
any one natural talent for it. Adieu! Copy Demosthenes. [(?) 
August, 1741.] 

Keep Your Word—I am sure you know that breaking of your 
word is a folly, a dishonor, and a crime. It is a folly, because no- 
body will trust you afterwards; and it is both a dishonor and a crime, 
truth being the first duty of religion and morality: and whoever 
has not truth cannot be supposed to have any one good quality, and 
must become the detestation of God and man. Therefore, I expect, 
from your truth and your honor, that you will do that, which inde- 
pendently of your promise, your own interest and ambition ought to 
incline you to do: that is, to excel in everything you undertake. 
When I was of your age, I should have been ashamed if any boy of 
that age had learned his book better, or played at any play better 
than I did; and JT would not have rested a moment till I got before 
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him.. Julius Cesar, who had a noble thirst of glory, used to say 
that he would rather be the first in a village than the second in 
Rome; and he even cried when he saw the statue of Alexander the 
Great, with the reflection of how much more glory Alexander had 
acquired, at thirty years old, than he at a much more advanced age. 
These are the sentiments to make people considerable; and those 
who have them not will pass their lives in obscurity and contempt; 
whereas those who endeavor to excel all, are at least sure of excell- 
ing a great many. (June, 1742.) 

Good Breeding—Though I need not tell one of your age, expe- 
rience, and knowledge of the world, how necessary good breeding is, 
to recommend one to mankind; yet, as your various occupations of 
Greek and cricket, Latin and pitch-farthing, may possibly divert your 
attention from this object, I take the liberty of reminding you of it, 
and desiring you to be very well bred at Lord Orrery’s. It is good 
breeding alone that can prepossess people in your favor at first sight; 
more time being necessary to discover greater talents. This good 
breeding, you know, does not consist in low bows and formal cere- 
mony; but in an easy, civil, and respectful behavior. You will there- 
fore take care to answer with complaisance, when you are spoken to; 
to place yourself at the lower end of the table, unless bid to go 
higher; to drink first to the lady of the house, and next to the mas- 
ter; not to eat awkwardly or dirtily; not to sit when others stand; 
and to do all this with an air of complaisance, and not with a grave, 
sour look, as if you did it at all unwillingly. (No date, Letter 70.) 

Letter Writing—Let your letter be written as accurately as you 
are able—I mean with regard to language, grammar, and stops; 
for as to the matter of it the less trouble you give yourself the better 
it will be. Letters should be easy and natural, and convey to the 
persons to whom we send them, just what we should say to the per- 
sons if we were with them. (No date, Letter 72.) 

The Results of Carelessness—To this oscitancy we owe so many 
mistakes, hiatus’s (sic), lacune, etc., in ancient manuscripts. It 
may be here necessary to explain to you the meaning of the oscitantes 
ibrar; which I believe you will easily take. These persons (be- 
fore printing was invented) transcribed the works of authors, some- 
times for their own profit, but oftener (as they were generally slaves) 
for the profit of their masters. In the first case, dispatch, more 
than accuracy, was their object; for the faster they wrote the more 
they got; in the latter case (observe this), as it was a task imposed 
on them, which they did not dare to refuse, they were idle, careless, 
and incorrect; not giving themselves the trouble to read over what 
they had written. The celebrated Atticus kept a great number of 


these transcribing slaves, and got great sums of money by their 
labors. (Nov., 1745.) 
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Greek Epigram.—I hope you will keep company with Horace and 
Cicero among the Romans; and Homer and Xenophon among the 
Greeks, and that you have got out of the worst company in the world, 
the Greek epigrams. Martial has wit and is worth your looking 
into sometimes, but I recommend the Greek epigrams to your su- 
preme contempt. Good night to you. (Same date.) 

Dancing Trifling—Dancing is in itself a very trifling, silly thing; 
but it is one of those established follies to which people of sense are 
sometimes obliged to conform; and then they should be able to do it 
well. And, though I would not have you a dancer, yet, when you de 
dance, I would have you dance well, as I would have you do every- 
thing you do, well. There is no one thing so trifling, but which (if it 
is to be done at all) ought to be done well. And I have often told 
you that I wished you even played at pitch and cricket better than 
any boy at Westminster. For instance: dress is a very foolish thing; 
and yet it is a very foolish thing for a man not to be well dressed, 
according to his rank and way of life; and it is so far from being a 
disparagement to any man’s understanding, that it is rather a proof 
of it, to be as well dressed as those whom he lives with, The dif- 
ference in this case between a man of sense and a fop is, that the 
fop values himself upon his dress; and the man of sense laughs at 
it, at the same time that he knows he must not neglect it. There 
are a thousand foolish customs of this kind, which not being criminal 
must be complied with, and even cheerfully, by men of sense. Dio- 
genes the cynic was a wise man for despising them, but a fool for 
showing it. Be wiser than other people if you can, but do not tell 
them so. (Dublin Castle, Nov. 19, 1745.) 

The Passions.—Wherever you would persuade or prevail, address 
yourself to the passions; it is by them that mankind is to be taken. 
Cesar bade his soldiers, at the battle of Pharsalia, aim at the faces 
of Pompey’s men; they did so, and prevailed. I bid you strike at the 
passions; and if you do, you too will prevail. If you can once engage 
people’s pride, love, pity, ambition (or whichever is their prevailing 
passion) on your side, you need not fear what their reason can do 
against you. (Same date.) 


My Dear Boy:— 
“Sunt quibus in Satira videar nimis acer.” 


I find, sir, you are one of those; though I cannot imagine why you 
think so, unless something that I have said, very innocently, has 
happened to be very applicable to somebody or other of your ac- 
quaintance. He makes the satire, who applies it, qui capit ile facit. 
I hope you do not think I meant you, by anything I have said; be- 
cause, if you do, it seems to imply a consciousness of some guilt, 
which I dare not presume to suppose, in your case. I know my 
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duty too well, to express, and your merit too well to entertain, such 
a suspicion. I have not lately read the satirical authors you men- 
tion, having very little time here to read. (Dublin, Feb., 1746.) 

Inattention—There is no surer sign in the world of a little, weak 
mind, than inattention. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well; and nothing can be done well without attention. It is 
the sure answer of a fool, when you ask him about anything that was 
said or done where he was present, that “truly he did not mind it.” 
And why did not the fool mind it? What had he else to do there, 
but to mind what was doing? A man of sense sees, hears, and re- 
tains everything that passes where he is. I desire I may never hear 
you talk of not minding, nor complain, as most fools do, of a treach- 
erous memory. Mind, not.only what people say, but how they say 
it; and, if you have any sagacity, you may discover more truth by 
your eyes than by your ears. People can say what they will but they 
cannot look what they will, and their looks frequently discover what 
their words are calculated to conceal. The most material knowledge 
of all—I mean the knowledge of the world—is not to be acquired 
without great attention. (Feb. 26, 1746.) 

Women—Classes of Men—Judgment—Before it is very long, I 
am of opinion that you will both think and speak more favorably 
of women than you do now. You seem to think, that, from Eve 
downwards, they have done a great deal of mischief. As for that 
lady, I give her up to you; but, since her time, history will inform 
you that men have done much more mischief in the world than 
women; and, to say the truth, I would not advise you to trust either 
more than is absolutely necessary. But this I will advise you to, 
which is, never to attack whole bodies of any kind; for, besides that 
all general rules have their exceptions, you unnecessarily make your- 
self a great number of enemies, by attacking a corps collectively. 
Among women, as among men, there are good as well as bad, and 
it may be full as many, or more, good than among men. This rule 
holds as to lawyers, soldiers, parsons, courtiers, citizens, etc. They 
are all men, subject to the same passions and sentiments, differing 
only in the manner, according to their several educations; and it 
would be as imprudent as unjust to attack any of them by the lump. 
Individuals forgive sometimes; but bodies and societies never do, 
Many young people think it very genteel and witty to abuse the 
clergy; in which they are extremely mistaken; since, in my opinion, 
parsons are very like other men, and neither the better nor the worse 
for wearing a black gown. All general reflections, upon nations 
and societies, are the trite, threadbare jokes of those who set up for 
wit without having any, and so have recourse to commonplace. 
Judge of individual from your own knowledge of them, and not 
from their sex, profession, or denomination. (April, 1746.) 
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How to Travel—I am very well pleased to find that you inform 
yourself of the particulars of the several places you go through. 
You do mighty right to see the curiosities in those several places; 
such as the golden Bull at Frankfort, the tun at Heidelberg, etc. 
Other travellers see them and talk of them; it is very proper to see 
them, too; but remember, that seeing is the least material object of 
travelling; hearing and knowing are the essential points. (Sept. 
1746. From Bath.) 

False Delicacy.——As for the mauvaise honte I hope you are above 
it; your figure is like other people’s, I hope you will take care that 
your dress is so too. Why then should you be ashamed? Why not 
go into mixed company with as little concern as you would into your 
own room. (Bath, Sept.) 

The well-Bred Man.—Feels himself firm and easy in all com- 
panies; is modest without being bashful, and steady without being 
impudent; if he is a stranger, he observes, with care, the manners 
and ways of the people the most esteemed at that place, and conforms 
to them with complaisance. Instead of finding fault with the cus- 
toms of the place, and telling the people that the English ones are a 
thousand times better (as my countrymen are very apt to do), he com- 
mends their table, their dress, their houses, and their manners, a little 
more, it may be, than he really thinks they deserve. But this degree 
of complaisance is neither criminal nor abject; and is but a small 
price to pay for the goodwill and affection of the people you converse 
with. As the generality of people are weak enough to be pleased with 
these little things, those who refuse to please them, so cheaply, are, 
in my mind, weaker than they. (Same months, O. S., 1746.) 

“TL Art de Plaire.”’—There is a very pretty little French book writ- 
ten by L’Abbé de Bellegarde, entitled “L’Art de Plaire dans la Con- 
versation”; and, though I confess that it is impossible to reduce the 
art of pleasing to a system, yet this principle I will lay down, that the 
desire of pleasing is at least half the art of doing it; the rest depends 
only upon the manner, which attention, observation, and frequenting 
good company will teach. But if you are lazy, careless, and indiffer- 
ent whether you please or not, depend upon it you never will please. 
(Same date.) 

Chesterfield’s Intention—Do not think I mean to dictate as a 
parent; I only mean to advise as a friend, and an indulgent one, too: 
and do not apprehend that I mean to check your pleasures; of which, 
on the contrary, I only desire to be the guide, not the censor. Let 
my experience supply your want of it and clear your way in the 
progress of your youth of those thorns and briers which scratched and 
disfigured me in the course of mine. (Bath, Oct. 4, 1746.) 

His Son’s Utter Dependence.—I do not, therefore, so much as hint 
to you how absolutely dependent you are on me—that you neither 
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have nor can have a shilling in the world but from me; and that as I 
have no womanish weakness for your person, your merit must, and 
will, be the only measure of my kindness—I say, I do not hint these 
things to you because I am convinced that you will act right, upon 
more noble and generous principles: I mean for the sake of doing 
right, and out of affection and gratitude to me. (Same date.) 


No Smatiering.—Mr. Pope says, very truly, 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Castalian spring.” 


And what is called a smattering of everything infallibly constitutes a 
coxcomb. I have often, of late, reflected what an unhappy man 1 
must now have been, if I not acquired in my youth some fund and 
taste of learning. What could I have done with myself, at this age, 
without them? I must, as many ignorant people do, have destroyed 
my health and faculties by setting away the evenings; or, by wasting - 
them frivolously in the tattle of women’s company, must have ex- 
posed myself to the ridicule and contempt of those very women; or, 
lastly, I must have hanged myself, as a man once did, for weariness 
of putting on and pulling off his shoes and stockings every day. My 
books, and only my books, are now left me, and I daily find what 
Cicero says of learning to be true: “Hec studia’ (says he) “ado- 
lescentiam alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugnium, ac solatium prebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.”” (Oct. 1746.) 

Foolish Talk.—The conversation of the ignorant is no conversation, 
and gives even them no pleasure: they tire of their own sterility, and 
have not matter enough to furnish them with words to keep up a con- 
versation. (Same date.) 

World Knowledge—Do not imagine that the knowledge, which I 
so much recommend to you, is confined to books, pleasing, useful, and 
necessary as that knowledge is; but I comprehend in it the great 
knowledge of the world, still more necessary than that of books. In 
truth, they assist one another reciprocally; and no man will have 
either perfectly, who has not both. The knowledge of the world is 
only to be acquired in the world, and not in a closet. Books alone 
will never teach it you; but they will suggest many things to your 
observation, which might otherwise escape you, and your own ob- 
servations upon mankind, when compared with those which you will 
find in books, will help you to fix the true point. (Nov., 1746.) 

Old Fools.—To know mankind well requires full as much attention 
and application as to know books, and, it may be, more sagacity and 
discernment. I am, at this time, acquainted with many elderly people, 
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who have all passed their whole lives in the great world, but with 
such levity and inattention, that they know no more of it now than 
they did at fifteen. (Same date.) 

Introspection——You must look into people, as well as at them. Al- 
most all people are born with all the passions, to a certain degree; 
but almost every man has a prevailing one, to which the others are 
subordinate. Search every one for that ruling passion; pry into the 
recesses of his heart, and observe the different workings of the same 
passion in different people. And, when you have found out the pre- 
vailing passion of any man, remember never to trust him, where that 
passion is concerned. Work upon him by it, if you please; but be 
upon your guard yourself against it, whatever professions he may 
make you. (Same date.) 

Young Stanhope’s Character.—In the strict scrutiny which I have 
made into you, I have (thank God) hitherto not discovered any vice 
of the heart, or any peculiar weakness of the head: but I have dis- 
covered laziness, inattention, and indifference; faults which are only 
pardonable in old men, who, in the decline of life, when health and 
spirits fail, have a kind of claim to that sort of tranquillity. But a 
young man should be ambitious to shine, and excel; alert, active, and 
indefatigable in the means of doing it; and, like Cesar, “Nil actuni 
reputans, si quid superesset agendum.” You seem to want that 
“vivida vis animi,” which spurs and excites most young men te 
please, to shine, to excel. Without the desire and the pains necessary 
to be considerable, depend upon it, you never can be so; as, without 
the desire and attention necessary to please, you never can please. 
“Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia,”’ is unquestionably true, with 
regard to everything except poetry. (Nov., 1746.) 

How to Dress —Take great care always to be dressed like the rea- 
sonable people of your own age, in the place where you are; whose 
dress is never spoken of one way or another, as either too negligent 
or too much studied. (Same date.) 

Absent People-——What is commonly called an absent man, is com- 
monly either a very weak or a very affected man; but be he which 
he will, he is, I am sure, a very disagreeable man in company. He 
fails in all the common offices of civility; he seems not to know those 
people to-day, with whom yesterday he appeared to live in intimacy. 
He takes no part in the general conversation; but, on the contrary, 
breaks into it from time to time, with some start of his own, as if he 
waked from a dream. This (as I said before) is a sure indication, 
either of a mind so weak that it is not able to bear above one object 
at a time; or so affected, that it would be supposed to be wholly en- 
grossed by, and directed to, some very great and important objects. 
Sir Isaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and (it may be) five or six more, 
since the creation of the world, may have had a right to absence, from 
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that intense thought which the things they were investigating te- 
quired. But if a young man, and a man of the world, who has no 
such avocations to plead, will claim and exercise that right of ab- 
sence in company, his pretended right should, in my mind, be turned 
into an involuntary absence, by his perpetual exclusion out of com- 
pany. (Same date.) 

Insult and Injury—However frivolous a company may be, still, 
while you are among them, do not show them by your inattention that 
you think them so; but rather take their tone, and conform in some 
degree to their weakness, instead of manifesting your contempt for 
them. There is nothing that people bear more impatiently, or for- 
give less, than contempt; and an injury is much sooner forgotten 
than an insult. (Same date.) 

Flattery.—Most people (I might say all people) have their weak- 
nesses; they have their aversions and their likings to such and such 
things; so that, if you were to laugh at a man for his aversion to a 
cat, or cheese (which are common antipathies), or, by inattention and 
negligence, to let them come in his way where you could prevent it, 
he would, in the first case, think himself insulted, and, in the second, 
slighted ; and would remember both. Whereas your care to procure for 
him what he likes, and to remove from him what he hates, shows him 
that he is at least an object of your attention, flatters his vanity, and 
makes him possibly more your friend than a more important service 
would have done. With regard to women, attentions still below these 
are necessary, and, by the custom of the world, in some measure due, 
according to the laws of good breeding. 

His Letters—My long and frequent letters, which I send you, in 
great doubt of their success, put me in mind of certain papers, which 
you have very lately, and I formerly, sent up to kites, along the 
string, which we called messengers; some of them the wind used to 
blow away, others were torn by the string, and but few of them got 
up and stuck to the kite. But I will content myself now, as I did 
then, if some of my present messages do but stick to you. 

Employment of Time.—I hope you employ your whole time, which 
few people do; and that you put every moment to profit of some kind 
or other. I call company, walking, riding, etc., employing one’s time, 
and, upon proper occasions, very usefully; but what I cannot forgive 
in anybody is sauntering, and doing nothing at all with a thing so 
precious as time, and so irrecoverable when lost. (Dec. 9, O. S., 
1746.) 

Vulgar Pleasures—Many young people adopt pleasures for which 
they have not the least taste, only because they are called by that 
name. They often mistake so totally as to imagine that debauchery 
is pleasure. You must allow:that drunkenness, which is equally de- 
structive to body and mind, is a fine pleasure. Gaming, that draws 
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you into a thousand scrapes, leaves you penniless, and gives you the 
air and manners of an outrageous madman, is another most exquisite 
pleasure, is it not? As to running after women, the consequences 
of that vice are only the loss of one’s nose, the total destruction of 
health, and, not unfrequently, the being run through the body. 
(March, 1747.) 

A Gentleman’s Pleasures——The true pleasures of a gentleman are, 
those of the table, but within the bounds of moderation; good com- 
pany, that is to say, people of merit; moderate play, which amuses 
without any interested views; and sprightly, gallant conversations 
with women of fashion and sense. 

These are the real pleasures of a gentleman: which occasion 
neither sickness, shame, nor repentance. Whatever exceeds them be- 
comes low vice, brutal passion, debauchery, and insanity of mind; 
all of which, far from giving satisfaction, bring on dishonor and dis- 
grace. Adieu. (Same date.) 

Virtue and Gold.—Virtue and learning, like gold, have their intrin- 

sic value; but if they are not polished they certainly lose a great deal 
of their luster; and even polished brass will pass upon more people 
than rough gold. What a number of sins does the cheerful, easy, 
good breeding of the French frequently cover? Many of them want 
common sense, many more common learning; but, in general, they 
make up so much by their manner for those defects, that frequently 
they pass undiscovered. I have often said, and do think, that a 
Frenchman, who, with a fund of virtue, learning, and good sense, has 
the manners and good breeding of his country, is the perfection of 
human nature. (Same date.) 
' Pleasure—Do not think that I mean to snarl at pleasure like a 
stoic, or to preach against it like a parson; no, I mean to point it out, 
and recommend it like an epicurean; I wish you a great deal, and my 
only view is to hinder you from mistaking it. (March 6, 1747.) 

Goodness.—You know what virtue is; you may have it if you 
will; it is in every man’s power, and miserable is the man who has 
it not. (Same date.) 

The Man of Pleasure-—The character which most young men first 
aim at is that of a man of pleasure; but they generally take it upon 
trust; and, instead of consulting their own taste and inclinations, they 
blindly adopt whatever those with whom they chiefly converse are 
pleased to call by the name of pleasure; and a man of pleasure, in the 
vulgar acceptation of that phrase, means only a beastly drunkard, an 
abandoned whore-master, and a profligate swearer and curser. As 
it may be of use to you, I am not unwilling, though at the same time 
ashamed, to own that the vices of my youth proceeded much more 
from my silly resolution of being what I heard called a man of please 
ure, than from my own inclinations. I always naturally hated drink: 
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ing; and yet I have often drunk, with disgust at the time, attended 
by great sickness the next day, only because I then considered drink- 
ing as a necessary qualification for a fine gentleman and a man of 
pleasure. (March 27, 1747.) 

Gambling.—The same as to gaming. I did not want money, and 
consequently had no occasion to play for it; but I thought play an- 
ether necessary ingredient in the composition of a man of pleasure, 
and accordingly I plunged into it, without desire at first; sacrificed 
a thousand real pleasures to it; and made myself solidly uneasy by it 
for thirty of the best years of my life. 

I was even absurd enough, for a little while, to swear, by way of 
adorning and completing the shining character which I affected; but 
this folly I soon laid aside upon finding both the guilt and the inde- 
eency of it. 

Thus seduced by fashion, and blindly adopting nominal pleasures, 
I lost real ones; and my fortune impaired, and my constitution shat- 
tered, are, I must confess, the just punishment of my errors. 

Take warning then by them; choose your pleasures for yourself, 
and do not let them be imposed upon you. Follow nature, and not 
fashion; weigh the present enjoyment of your pleasures against the 
necessary consequences of them, and then let your own common- 
sense determine your choice. (Same date.) 

A Life of Real Pleasure—Were I to begin the world again, with 
the experience which I now have of it, I would lead a life of real, not 
of imaginary pleasure. I would enjoy the pleasures of the table 
and of wine; but stop short of the pains inseparably annexed to an 
excess in either. I would not, at twenty years, be a preaching mis- 
sionary of abstemiousness and sobriety; and I should let other people 
do as they would, without formally and sententiously rebuking them 
for it; but I would be most firmly resolved not to destroy my own 
faculties and constitution, in complaisance to those who have no re- 
gard to their own. I would play to give me pleasure, but not to give 
me pain; that is, I would play for trifles, in mixed companies, to 
amuse myself, and conform to custom; but I would take care not to 
venture for sums which, if I won, I should not be the better for; 
but which, if I lost, I should deeply regret. (Same date.) 

Coarse and Vulgar Pleasures—Does good company care to have a 
man reeling drunk among them? Or to see another tearing his 
hair and blaspheming, for having lost at play more than he is able to 
pay? Ora whoremaster with half a nose, and crippled by coarse and 
infamous debauchery? No; those who practice, and much more those 
who brag of them, make no part of good company; and are most un- 
willingly, if ever, admitted into it. 

' Fashionable Vices—A real man of fashion and pleasure observes 
decency; at least, neither borrows nor affects vices; and, if he un- 
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fortunately has any, he gratifies them with choice, delicacy, and 
secrecy. I have not mentioned the pleasures of the mind (which are 
the solid and permanent ones), because they do not come under the 
head of what people commonly call pleasures; which they seem to 
confine to the senses. The pleasure of virtue, of charity, and of 
learning is true and lasting pleasure; which I hope you will be well 
and long acquainted with. Adieu! (March, 1747.) 

A Fine Edition.—If{ I am rightly informed, I am now writing to a 
fine gentleman, in a scarlet coat laced with gold, a brocade waist- 
coat, and all other suitable ornaments. The natural partiality of 
every author for his own works, makes me very glad to hear that Mr. 
Harte has thought this last edition of mine worth so fine a binding; 
and, as he has bound it in red, and gilt it upon the back, I hope he 
will take care that it shall be lettered too. A showish binding attracts 
the eyes, and engages the attention of everybody; but with this differ- 
ence, that women, and men who are like women, mind the binding 
more than the book, whereas men of sense and learning immediately 
examine the inside, and, if they find that it does not answer the finery 
on the outside, they throw it by with the greatest indignation and con- 
tempt. I hope that when this edition of my work shall be opened and 
read, the best judges will find connection, consistency, solidity, and 
spirit in it. Mr. Harte may recensere and emendare as much as he 
pleases ; but it will be to little purpose if you do not co-operate with 
him. The work will be imperfect. (April 3, O. S., 1747.) 

Two Kinds of Salt.—Swiss salt is, I dare say, very good, yet I am 
apt to suspect it falls a little short of the true Attic salt, in which 
there was a peculiar quickness and delicacy. The same Attic salt 
seasoned all Greece; a great deal of it was exported afterwards to 
Rome, where it was counterfeited by a composition called urbanity, 
which, in some time, was brought to very near the perfection of the 
original Attic salt. The more you are powdered with these kinds 
of salt the better you will keep, and the more you will be relished. 
(April, 1747.) : 

One Thing at a Time.—If at a ball, a supper, or a party of pleasure, 
a man were to be solving, in his own mind, a problem in Euclid, he 
would be a very bad companion, and make a very poor figure in that 
company; or if, in studying a problem in his closet, he were to think 
of a minuet, I am apt to believe that he would make a very poor 
mathematician. There is time enough for everything in the course 
of the day, if you do but one thing at once; but there is not time 
enough in the year, if you will do two things at a time. (Same date.) 

Letter Writing—The best models that you can form yourself upon, 
are Cicero, Cardinal d’Ossat, Madame Sevigné, and Comte Bussy 
Rabutin. Cicero’s epistles to Atticus and to his familiar friends are 
the best examples that you can imitate, in the friendly and the 
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familiar style. The simplicity and clearness of Cardinal d’Ossat’s 
letters show how letters of business ought to be written; no affected 
turns, no attempt at wit, obscure or perplex his matter, which is al- 
ways plainly and clearly stated, as business always should be. For 
gay and amusing letters, for enjowement and badinage, there are none 
that equal Comte Bussy’s and Madame Sevigné’s. They are so nat- 
ural, they seem to be the extempore conversations of two people of 
wit, rather than letters; which are commonly studied, though they 
ought not to be so. I would advise you to let that book be one in 
your itinerant library. (July 20, 1747.) 

Personal Cleanliness——As you must attend to your manners, so you 
must not neglect your person; but take care to be very clean, well 
dressed, and genteel; to have no disagreeable attitudes, nor awkward 
tricks; which many people use themselves to, and then cannot leave 
them off. Do you take care to keep your teeth very clean, by wash- 
ing them constantly every morning, and after every meal? This is 
very necessary, both to preserve your teeth a great while, and to 
save you a great deal of pain. Mine have plagued me long, and are 
now falling out, merely for want of care when I was of your age. Do 
you dress well, and not too well? Do you consider your air and 
manner of presenting yourself, enough, and not too much? neither 
negligent nor stiff. All these things deserve a degree of care, a 
second-rate attention; they give an additional luster to real merit. 
My Lord Bacon says that a pleasing figure is a perpetual letter of 
recommendation. It is certainly an agreeable forerunner of merit, 
and smooths the way for it. (July 30, 1747.) 

Truth.—Every man seeks for truth; but God only knows who has 
found it. It is, therefore, as unjust to persecute as it absurd to ridi- 
cule people for those several opinions which they cannot help enter- 
taining upon the conviction of their reason. (Same date.) 

Lying.—I really know nothing more criminal, more mean, and more 
ridiculous than lying. It is the production either of malice, cowardice, 
or vanity; and generally misses of its aim in every one of these 
views; for lies are always detected, sooner or later. If I tell a ma- 
licious lie, in order to affect any man’s fortune or character, I may 
indeed injure him for some time; but I shall be sure to be the great- 
est sufferer myself at last; for as soon as ever I am detected (and 
detected I most certainly shall be), I am blasted for the infamous at- 
tempt; and whatever is said afterwards, to the disadvantage of that 
person, however true, passes for calumny. If I lie, or equivocate, 
for it is the same thing, in order to excuse myself for something that 
I have said or done, and to avoid the danger or the shame that I 
apprehend from it, I discover at once my fear, as well as my false- 
hood; and only increase instead of avoiding the danger and the 
shame; I show myself to be the lowest and the meanest of mankind, 
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and am sure to be always treated as such. Fear, instead of avoid- 
ing, invites danger; for concealed cowards will insult known ones. 
If one has had the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is something 
noble in frankly owning it; it is the only way of atoning for it, and 
the only way of being forgiven. Equivocating, evading, shuffling, 
in order to remove a present danger or inconveniency, is something 
so mean, and betrays so much fear, that whoever practises them al- 
_ ways deserves to be, and often will be, kicked. There is another sort 
of lies, inoffensive enough in themselves, but wonderfully ridiculous; 
I mean those lies which a mistaken vanity suggests, that defeat the 
very end for which they are calculated, and terminate in the humilia- 
tion and confusion of their author, who is sure to be detected. These 
are chiefly narrative and historical lies, all intended to do infinite 
honor to their author. He is always the hero of his own romances; 
he has been in dangers from which nobody but himself ever escaped; 
he has seen with his own eyes whatever other people have heard or 
read of; he has had more bonne fortunes than ever he knew women; 
and has ridden more miles post, in one day, than ever courier went 
in two. He is soon discovered, and as soon becomes the object of 
universal contempt and ridicule. Remember, then, as long as you 
live, that nothing but strict truth can carry you through the world, 
with either your conscience or your honor unwounded. It is not 
only your duty, but your interest; as a proof of which you may al- 
ways observe that the greatest fools are the greatest liars. For my 
own part, I judge of every man’s truth by his degree of understand- 
ing. (Sept. 21, 1747.) 

Perception of Character.—Search, therefore, with the greatest care 
into the characters of all those whom you converse with; endeavor 
to discover their predominant passions, their prevailing weaknesses, 
their vanities, their follies, and their humors; with all the right and 
wrong, wise and silly springs of human actions, which make such in- 
consistent and whimsical beings of us rational creatures. A moderate 
share of penetration, with great attention, will infallibly make these 
necessary discoveries. This is the true knowledge of the world; and 
the world is a country which nobody ever yet knew by description; 
one must travel through it one’s self to be acquainted with it. The 
scholar, who in the dust of his closet talks or writes of the world, 
knows no more of it than that orator did of war, who judiciously en- 
deavored to instruct Hannibal in it. Courts and camps are the only 
places to learn the world in.. (Oct. 2, 1747.) 

Good Breeding.—Civility, which is a disposition to accommodate 
and oblige others, is essentially the same in every country; but good 
breeding, as it is called, which is the manner of exerting that disposi- 
tion, is different in almost every country, and merely local; and every 
man of sense imitates and conforms to that local good breeding of 
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the place where he is at. A conformity and flexibility of manners 
is necessary in the course of the world; that is, with regard to all 
things which are not wrong in themselves. The versatile ingenium is 
the most useful of all. It can turn itself instantly from one object to 
another, assuming the proper manner for each. It can be serious 
with the grave, cheerful with the gay, and trifling with the frivolous. 
Endeavor, by all means, to acquire this talent, for it is a very great 
one. (Same date.) 

Self-Love—Do not let your vanity and self-love make you sup- 
pose that people become your friends at first sight, or even upon a 
short acquaintance. Real friendship is a slow grower, and never 
thrives unless ingrafted upon a stock of known and reciprocal merit. 
There is another kind of nominal friendship, among young people, 
which is warm for the time, but, by good luck, of short duration. 
This friendship is hastily produced, by their being accidentally thrown 
together, and pursuing the same course of riot and debauchery. A 
fine friendship, truly! and well cemented by drunkenness and lewd- 
ness. It should rather be called a conspiracy against morals and good 
manners, and be punished as such by the civil magistrate. The next 
thing to the choice of your friends is the choice of your company. 
Endeavor, as much as you can, to keep company with people above 
you. There you rise as much as you sink with people below you; 
for, as I mentioned before, you are whatever the company you keep 
is. Do not mistake, when I say company above you, and think that 
I mean with regard to their birth; that is the least consideration; 
but I mean with regard to their merit, and the light in which the 
world considers them. (Oct. 9, 1747.) 

Good Company.—There are two sorts of good company; one, which 
is called the beau monde, and consists of those people who have the 
lead in courts, and in the gay part of life; the other consists of those 
who are distinguished by some peculiar merit, or who excel in some 
particular and valuable art or science. For my own part, I used to 
think myself in company as much above me, when I was with Mr. 
Addison and Mr. Pope, as if I had been with all the princes in 
' Europe. What I mean by low company, which should by all means 
be avoided, is the company of those, who, absolutely insignificant and 
contemptible in themselves, think they are honored by being in your 
company, and who flatter every vice and every folly you have, in 
order to engage you to converse with them. The pride of being the 
first of the company is but too common; but it is very silly, and very 
prejudicial. Nothing in the world lets down a character more than 
that wrong turn. 

You may possibly ask me, whether a man has it always in his 
power to get into the best company? and how? I say, yes, he has, 
by deserving it; provided he is but in circumstances which enable 
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him to appear upon the footing of a gentleman. Merit and good 
breeding will make their way everywhere. Knowledge will intro- 
duce him, and good breeding will endear him to the best companies; 
for, as I have often told you, politeness and good breeding are abso- 
lutely necessary to adorn any, or all other good qualities or talents. 
Without them, no knowledge, no perfection whatsoever, is seen in its 
best light. The scholar, without good breeding, is a pedant; the phi- 
losopher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute; and every man disagreeable. 
(Same date.) 

Local Propriety—Remember that there is a local propriety to be 
observed in all companies; and that what is extremely proper in one 
company may be, and often is, highly improper in another. (Same 
date.) 

The jokes, the bons mots, the little adventures, which may do very 
well in one company, will seem flat and tedious, when related in an- 
other. The particular characters, the habits, the cant of one company 
may give merit to a word, or a gesture, which would have none at all 
if divested of those accidental circumstances. Here people very com- 
monly err; and, fond of something that has entertained them in one 
company, and in certain circumstances, repeat it with emphasis in 
another, where it is either insipid, or, it may be, offensive, by being 
ill-timed, or misplaced. 

Women have, in general, but one object, which is their beauty; 
upon which, scarce any flattery is too gross for them to follow. Na- 
ture has hardly formed a woman ugly enough, to be insensible to flat- 
tery upon her person; if her face is so shocking, that she must, in 
some degree, be conscious of it, her figure and her air, she trusts, 
make ample amends for it. If her figure is deformed, her face, she 
thinks, counterbalances it. If they are both bad, she comforts her- 
self that she has graces; a certain manner; a je ne sais quot, still 
more engaging than beauty. This truth is evident, from the studied 
and elaborate dress of the ugliest women in the world. An uwun- 
doubted, uncontested, conscious beauty is, of all women, the least 
sensible of flattery upon that head; she knows it is her due, and is 
therefore obliged to nobody for giving it her. She must be flattered 
upon her understanding; which, though she may possibly not doubt 
of herself, yet she suspects that men may distrust. (Oct. 16, 1747.) 

There are a great many people, who think themselves employed all 
day, and who, if they were to cast up their accounts at night, would 
find that they had done just nothing. They have read two or three 
hours, mechanically, without attending to what they read, and, con- 
sequently, without either retaining it, or reasoning upon it. From 
thence they saunter into company, without taking any part in it, and 
without observing the characters of the persons, or the subjects of 
the conversation; but are either thinking of some trifle, foreign te 
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the present purpose, or, often, not thinking at all; which silly and 
idle suspension of thought they would dignify with the name of ab- 
sence and distraction. They go afterwards, it may be, to the play, 
where they gape at the company and the lights; but without mind- 
ing the very things they went to, the play. (Oct. 30, 1747.) 

Action! Action!—Remember the hoc age; do what you are about, 
be that what it will; it is worth doing well, or not at all. Wherever 
you are, have (as the low, vulgar expression is) your ears and your 
eyes about you. Listen to every thing that is done. Observe the 
looks and countenances of those who speak, which is often a surer 
way of discovering the truth, than from what they say. (Same date.) 

Value of Time—I knew, once, a very covetous, sordid fellow, who 
used frequently to say: “Take care of the pence, for the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” This was a just and sensible reflection in 
a miser. I recommend to you to take care of the minutes; for hours 
will take care of themselves. I am very sure that many people lose 
two or three hours every day, by not taking care of the minutes, 
Never think any portion of time, whatsoever, too short to be em- 
ployed; something or other may always be done in it. (Nov. 6, 
1747.) 

Young People-—The young leading the young is like the blind 
the blind; “they will both fall into the ditch.” The only sure guide 
is he who has often gone the road which you want to go. Let me 
be that guide: who have gone all roads; and who can consequently 
point out to you the best. If you ask me why I went any of the 
bad roads myself? I will answer you, very truly, that it was for 
want of a good guide: ill example invited me one way, and a good 
guide was wanting, to show me a better. But if anybody, capable 
of advising me, had taken the same pains with me, which I have 
taken, and will continue to take with you, I should have avoided 
many follies and inconveniences, which undirected youth ran me into. 
My father was neither desirous nor able to advise me; which is 
what, I hope, you cannot say of yours. (Nov. 24, 1747.) 

From Home.—lI send you, by a person who sets out this day for 
Leipsig, a small packet from your mamma, containing some valuable 
things which you left behind; to which I have added, by way of 
New Year’s gift, a very pretty toothpick case; and, by the way, pray 
take great care of your teeth, and keep them extremely clean. I 
have likewise sent you the Greek roots, lately translated into English 
from the French of the Port Royal. Inform yourself what the Port 
Royal is. To conclude with a quibble; I hope you will not only feed 
upon these Greek roots, but likely digest them perfectly. Adieu. 
(Same date.) 

Time—There is nothing which I more wish that you should know, 
and which fewer people do know, than the true use and value of time. 
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It is in everybody’s mouth; but in few people’s practice. Every fool, 
who slatterns away his whole time in nothings, utters, how- 
ever, some trite commonplace sentence, of which there are millions, 
to prove, at once, the value and the fleetness of time. The sundials, 
likewise, all over Europe, have some ingenious inscription to that 
effect; so that nobody squanders away their time, without hearing 
and seeing, daily, how necessary it is to employ it well, and how 
irrecoverable it is if lost. But all these adominitions are useless, 
where there is not a fund of good sense and reason to suggest them, 
rather than receive them. By the manner in which you now tell me 
that you employ your time, I flatter myself that you have that fund: 
that is the fund which will make you rich indeed, I do not, therefore, 
mean to give you a critical essay upon the use and abuse of time; 
I will only give you some hints, with regards to the use of one 
particular period of that long time which, I hope, you have before 
you; I mean, the next two years. Remember then, that whatever 
knowledge you do not solidly lay the foundation of before you are 
_ eighteen, you will be master of while you breathe. (Dec. 11, 1747.) 

Knowledge—Knowledge is a comfortable and necessary retreat and 
shelter for us in an advanced age; and if we do not plant it while 
young, it will give us no shade when we grow old. (Same date.) 

Young Stanhope—Hitherto I have discovered nothing wrong in 
your heart, or your hand; on the contrary, I think I see sense in the 
one, and sentiment in the other. This persuasion is the only motive 
of my present affection; which will either increase or diminish, 
according to your merit or demerit. If you have the knowledge, 
the honor, and the probity which you may have, the marks and 
warmth of my affection shall amply reward them. (Dec. 18, 1747.) 

Fashionable Ladies—The company of women of fashion will im- 
prove your manners, though not your understanding; and that com- 
plaisance and politeness, which are so useful in men’s company, can 
only be acquired in women’s. (Dec. 29, 1747.) 

Talent and Breeding—Remember always, what I have told you a 
thousand times, that all the talents in the world will want all their 
lustre, and some part of their use too, if they are not adorned with 
that easy good breeding, that engaging manner, and those graces 
which seduce and prepossess people in your favor at first sight. A 
proper care of your person is by no means to be neglected; always 
extremely clean; upon proper occasions, fine. Your carriage genteel, 
and your motions graceful. Take particular care of your manner 
and address, when you present yourself in company. Let them be 
respectful without meanness, easy without too much familiarity, 
genteel without affectation, and insinuating without any seeming 
art or design. (Same date.) 

Polish.—Now, though I would not recommend to you to go into 
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woman’s company in search of solid knowledge or judgment, yet it 
has its use in other respects; for it certainly polishes the manners, 
and gives une certain tournure, which is very necessary in the course 
of the world; and which Englishmen have generally less of than any 
people in the world. (Jan. 2, 1748.) 

A Good Supper—I cannot say that your suppers are luxurious, 
but you must own they are solid; and a quart of soup, and two 
pounds of potatoes, will enable you to pass the night without great 
impatience for your breakfast next morning. One part of your supper 
(the potatoes) is the constant diet of my old friends and country- 
men, the Irish, who are the healthiest and heartiest men that I 
know in Europe. (Same date.) 

A Greek Professor—Since you do not care to be an assessor of 
the Imperial Chamber, and desire an establishment in England; 
what do you think of being Greek professor at one of our universities? 
It is a very pretty sinecure, and requires very little knowledge (much 
less than, hope, you have already) of that language. (Jan. 15, 
1748.) 

A Politician—Mr. Harte tells me that you set up for a mpAcrenof 
stp; if so, I presume it is in the view of succeeding me in my office; 
which I will very willingly resign to you, whenever you shall call 
upon me for it. But, if you intend to be the mpdAcrmos, or the 
Bedrnddpos avnp, there are some trifling circumstances, upon which you 
should previously take your resolution, The first of which is, to be 
fit for it; and then, in order to be so, make yourself master of ancient 
and modern history and languages. To know perfectly the consti- 
tution, and form of government of every nation; the growth and 
decline of ancient and modern empires; and to trace out and reflect 
upon the causes of both. To know the strength, the riches, and the 
commerce of every country. These little things, trifling as they . 
may seem, are yet very necessary for a politician to know; and which 
therefore, I presume, you will condescend to apply yourself to. 
There are some additional qualifications necessary, in the practical 
part of business, which may deserve some consideration in your 
leisure moments; such as an absolute command of your temper, 
so as not to be provoked to passion, upon any account: patience, to 
hear frivolous, impertinent, and unreasonable applications: with ad- 
ress enough to refuse; without offending, or, by your manner of 
granting, to double the obligation: dexterity enough to conceal a 
truth, without telling a lie: sagacity to read other people’s coun- 
tenances: and serenity enough not to let them discover any thing 
by yours; a seeming frankness, with a real service. These are the 
rudiments of a politician; the world must be your grammar. 

Three mails are now due from Holland, so that I have no letters 
from you to acknowledge. I therefore conclude with recommending 
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os to your favor and protection when you succeed. (Same 
ate. 

Congealed Speech—I find by Mr. Harte’s last letter, that many of 
my letters to you and him have been frozen up in their way to 
Leipsig; the thaw has, I suppose, by this time set them at liberty 
to pursue their journey to you, and you will receive a glut of them 
at once, Hudibras alludes, in this verse, 


“Like words congeal’d in northern air,” 


to a vulgar notion, that in Greenland words were frozen in their 
utterance, and that upon a thaw a very mixed conversation was heard 
in the air of all those words set at liberty. (Jan. 29, 1748.) 

Political Ignorance of the English—We are in general in England 
ignorant of foreign affairs, and of the interests, views, pretensions, 
and policy of other courts. That part of knowledge never enters 
into our thoughts, nor makes part of our education; for which reason 
we have fewer proper subjects for foreign commissions than any 
other country in Europe; and, when foreign affairs happen to be 
debated in Parliament, it is incredible with how much ignorance. 
The harvest of foreign affairs being then so great, and the laborers 
so few, if you make yourself master of them, you will make yourself 
necessary: first as a foreign, and then as a domestic minister for 
that department. (Feb. 9, 1748.) 

My Lord’s Dislike of Valets—I would neither have your new mat 
nor him whom you have already, put out of livery, which makes 
them both impertinent and useless. I am sure that as soon as you 
shall have taken the other servant, your present man will press 
extremely to be out of livery and valet de chambre, which is as much 
as to say, that he will curl your hair and shave you, but not con- 
descend to do any thing else. Therefore I advise you never to have 
a servant out of livery; and though you may not always think proper 
to carry the servant who dresses you abroad in the rain and dirt 
behind a coach or before a chair, you keep it in your power to do so, 
if you please, by keeping him in livery. (Feb. 13, 1748.) 

Learned Leisure —The first use that I made of my liberty was to 
come hither (Bath), where I arrived yesterday. My health, though 
not fundamentally bad, yet, for want of proper attention of late, 
wanted some repairs, which these waters never fail giving it. I shall 
drink them a month, and return to London, there to enjoy the com- 
forts of social life, instead of groaning under the load of business, 
I have given the description of the life that I propose to lead for 
the future in this motto, which I have put up in the frieze (sic) or 
my library in my new house: 


“Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno, et inertibus horis 
Ducere sollicite jucunda oblivia vite.” 
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I must observe to you upon this occasion, that the uninterrupted 
satisfaction which I expect to find in that library will be chiefly owing 
to my having employed some part of my life well at your age. I 
wish I had employed it better, and my satisfaction would now be 
complete. (Feb. 16, 1748.) 

Waste of Time.—I, who have been behind the scenes, both of pleas- 
ure and business, and have seen all the springs and pulleys of those 
decorations which astonish and dazzle the audience, retire, not only | 
without regret, but with contentment and satisfaction. But what I 
do, and ever shall, regret, is the time which, while young, I lost in 
mere idleness, and in doing nothing. This is the common effect of 
the inconsideracy of youth; against which I beg you will be most 
carefully upon your guard. The value of moments, when cast up, 
is immense, if well employed; if thrown away, their loss is irrecover- 
able. Every moment may be put to some use, and that with much 
more pleasure than if unemployed. Do not imagine that by the em- 
ployment of time I mean an uninterrupted application to serious 
studies. No; pleasures are, at proper times, both as necessary and 
as useful; they fashion and form you for the world; they teach you 
characters, and show you the human heart in its unguarded minutes, 
But then remember to make that use of them. I have known many 
people, from laziness of mind, go through both pleasure and business 
with equal inattention; neither enjoying the one, nor doing the other; 
thinking themselves men of pleasure because they were mingled 
with those who were, and men of business, because they had business 
to do, though they did not do it. Whatever you do, do it to the 
purpose; do it thoroughly, not superficially. Approfondissez; go to 
the bottom of things. Any thing half done, or half known, is, in my 
mind, neither done nor known at all. Nay worse, for it often mis- 
leads, There is hardly any place, or any company, where you may 
not gain knowledge, if you please; almost everybody knows some one 
thing, and is glad to talk upon that one thing. (Same date.) 

Proper Inquisitiveness—Seek, and you will find, in this world as 
in the next. See everything, inquire into every thing; and you may 
excuse your curiosity and the questions you ask, which otherwise 
might be thought impertinent by your manner of asking them; for 
most things depend a great deal upon the manner. As, for example, 
I am afraid that I am very troublesome with my questions; but no- 
body can inform me so well as you; or something of that kind. 
(Same date.) 

Religion to be Respected—But when you frequent places of public 
worship, as I would have you go to all the different ones you meet 
with, remember that, however erroneous, they are none of them 
objects of laughter and ridicule. Honest error is to be pitied, not ridi- 
culed. The object c. all the public worships in the world is the 
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same; it is that great eternal Being who created every thing. The 
different manners of worship are ty no means subjects of ridicule. 
Each sect thinks its own the best; and I know no infallible judge, in 
this world, to decide which is the best. (Same date.) 

Use a Note-Book—Make the same inquires, wherever you are, 
concerning the revenues, the military establishment, the trade, the 
commerce, and the police of every country. And you would do well 
to keep a blank paper book, which the Germans call an album; and 
there, instead of desiring, as they do, every fool they meet with to 
scribble something, write down all these things, as soon as they come 
to your knowledge from good authorities. (Same date.) 

Lord Chesterfield’s Care.—I have now but one anxiety left, which 
is concerning you, I would have you be, what I know nobody is, 
perfect. As: that is impossible, I would have you as near perfection 
as possible. I know nobody in a fairer way towards it than yourself, 
if you please. Never were so much pains taken for anybody’s edu- 
cation as for yours; and never had anybody those opportunities of 
knowledge and improvement which you have had, and still have. 
I hope, I wish, I doubt, and I fear alternately. This only I am sure 
of, that you will prove either the greatest pain, or the greatest 
pleasure of, yours always truly. (Same date.) 

Pedants.—Others, to show their learning, or often from the preju- 
dices of a school education, where they hear of nothing else, are 
always talking of the ancients, as something more than men, and of 
the moderns as something less. They are never without a classic or 
two in their pockets; they stick to the old good sense; they read none 
of the modern trash; and will show you plainly that no improvement 
has been made, in any one art or science, these last seventeen hun- 
dred years. I would by no means have you disown your acquaintance 
with the ancients; but still less would I have you brag of an ex- 
clusive intimacy with them. Speak of the moderns without contempt, 
and of the ancients without idolatry; judge them all by their merits, 
_but not by their ages; and if you happen to have an Elzevir classic 
in your pocket, neither show it nor mention it. (Bath, Feb. 22, 
1748.) 

Blindness to Heroism.—Take into your consideration, if you please, 
cases seemingly analogous; but take them as helps only, not as 
guides. We are really so prejudiced by our educations that, as the 
ancients deified their heroes, we deify their madmen; of which, with 
all due regard to antiquity, I take Leonidas and Curtius to have been 
two distinguished ones. And yet a solid pedant would, in a speech 
in Parliament, relative to a tax of twopence in the pound, upon some 
commodity or other, quote those two heroes as examples of what 
we ought to do and suffer for our country. (Same date.) 

Injudicious Learning.—I have known these absurdities carried so 
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far by people of injudicious learning, that I should not be surprised 
if some of them were to propose, while we were at war with the 
Gauls, that a number of geese should be kept in the Tower, upon 
account of the infinite advantage which Rome received, in a parallel 
case, from a certain number of geese in the Capitol. This way of 
reasoning and this way of speaking will always form a poor poli- 
tician and a puerile declaimer. (Same date.) 

How “to Wear’ Learning—Wear your learning like your watch, 
in a private pocket; and do not pull it out and strike it, merely to 
show that you have one. If you are asked what o’clock it is, tell it, 
but do not claim it hourly and unasked, like the watchman. (Same 
date. ) = 

The Graces—A thousand little things, not separately to be defined, 
conspire to form these graces, this je ne sais quoi that always pleases. 
A pretty person, genteel motions, a proper degree of dress, an har- 
monious voice, something open and cheerful in the countenance, but 
without laughing; a distinct and properly varied manner of speaking; 
all these things, and many others, are necessary ingredients in the 
composition of the pleasing je ne sais quot, which everybody feels, 
though nobody can describe. Observe carefully, then, what dis- 
pleases or pleases you, in others, and be persuaded, that, in general, 
the same things will please or displease others, in you. Having 
mentioned laughing, I must particularly warn you against it; and 
I could heartily wish that you may often be seen to smile, but never 
heard to laugh while you live. Frequent and loud laughter is the 
characteristic of folly and ill manners; it is the manner in which 
the mob express their silly joy at silly things; and they call it being 
merry. In my mind, there is nothing so illiberal and so ill-bred as 
audible laughter. (March 9, 1748.) 

The Folly of Laughter.—True wit or sense never yet made anybody 
laugh; they are above it; they please the mind and give a cheerfulness 
to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery or silly accidents that 
always excite laughter; and that is what people of sense and breeding 
should show themselves above, A man’s going to sit down, in the 
supposition that he has a chair behind him, and falling down upon his 
breech for want of one, sets a whole company a-laughing, when all 
the wit in the world would not do it; a plain proof, in my mind how 
low and unbecoming a thing laughter is. Not to mention the 
disagreeable noise that it makes, and the shocking distortion of the 
face that it occasions. Laughter is easily restrained by a very little 
reflection; but as it is generally connected with the idea of gaiety, 
people do not enough attend to its absurdity. I am neither of a 
melancholy nor a cynical disposition; and am as willing and as apt 
to be pleased as anybody; but I am sure that, since I have had the. 
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full use of my reason, nobody has every heard me laugh. (Same 
date.) 

The Mind.—It requires, also, a great deal of exercise, to bring it 
to a state of health and vigor. Observe the difference there is be- 
tween minds cultivated, and minds uncultivated, and you will, I am 
sure, think that you cannot take too much pains, nor employ too 
much of your time in the culture of your own. A drayman is 
ptobably born with as good organs as Milton, Locke, or Newton; but, 
by culture, they are much more above him than he is above his horse. 
Sometimes, indeed, extraordinary geniuses have broken out by the 
force of nature, without the assistance of education; but those in- 
stances are too rare for anybody to trust to; and even they would 
make a much greater figure if they had the advantage of education 
into the bargain. (April 1, 1748.) 

See all Things——At least, see everything that you can see, and 
know every thing that you can know of it, by asking questions. See 
likewise everything at the fair, from operas and plays down to the 
Savoyards’ rareeshows. Every thing is worth seeing once; and the 
more one sees, the less one either wonders or admires. (April 15, 
1748.) 

Falsehood Universal,—Falsehood and dissimulation are certainly to 
be found at courts; but where are they not to be found? Cottages 
have them as well as courts; only with worse manners. A couple 
of neighboring farmers, in a village, will contrive and practice as 
many tricks to overreach each other at the next market, or to 
supplant each other in the favor of the squire, as any two courtiers 
can do to supplant each other in the favor of their prince. What- 
ever poets may write, or fools believe, or rural innocence and truth, 
and of the perfidy of courts, this is most undoubtedly true—that 
shepherds and ministers are both men; their nature and passions are 
the same, the modes of them only different. (May 10, 1748.) 

Vulgar Scoffers——Religion is one of their favorite topics; it is all 
priestcraft; and an invention contrived and carried on by priests, of 
all religions, for their own power and profit; from this absurd and 
false principle flow the commonplace, insipid jokes and insults upon 
the clergy. With these people, every priest, of every religion, is either 
a public or a concealed unbeliever, drunkard, and whoremaster; 
whereas I conceive that priests are extremely like other men, and 
neither the better nor the worse for wearing a gown or a surplice; 
but, if they are different from other people, probably it is rather on 
the side of religion and morality, or at least decency, from their 
education and manner of life. (Same date.) 

Wit—False and Vulgar—Another common topic for false wit and 
cold raillery is matrimony. Every man and his wife hate each other 
cordially, whatever they may pretend, in public to the contrary. The 
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husband certainly wishes his wife at the devil, and the wife certainly 


cuckolds her husband. Whereas I presume that men and their wives _ 


neither love nor hate each other the more upon account of the form 
of matrimony which has been said over them. The cohabitation, in- 
deed, which is the consequence of matrimony, makes them either love 
or hate more, according as they respectively deserve it; but that would 
be exactly the same, between any man and woman, who lived to- 
gether without being married. (Same date.) 

Snubbing a “Wit’—I always put these pert jackanapeses out of 
countenance, by looking extremely grave when they expect that I 
should laugh at their pleasantries; and by saying Well, and so; as if 
they had not done, and that the sting were still to come. This dis- 
concerts them, as they have no resources in themselves, and have but 
one set of jokes to live upon. (Same date.) 

Method and Manner—The manner of doing things is often more 
important than the things themselves; and the very same thing may 
become either pleasing or offensive, by the manner of saying or doing 
it, Materiam superabat opus is often said of works of sculpture, 
where though the materials were valuable, as silver, gold, etc., the 
workmanship was still more so. (Same date.) 

Chesterfield’s Proposed Aim.—The end which I propose by your 
education, and which (if you please) I shall certainly attain, is to 
unite in you the knowledge of a scholar with the manners of a 
courtier; and to join, what is seldom joined in any of my country- 
men, books and the world. They are commonly twenty years old 
before they have spoken to anybody above their schoolmaster and 
the fellows of their college. If they happen to have learning, it is 
only Greek and Latin; but not one word of modern history or modern 
languages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they call it; but, in 
truth, they stay at home all that while; for being very awkward, con- 
foundedly ashamed, and not speaking the languages, they go into 
no foreign company, at least none good; but dine and sup with one 
another only, at the tavern. Such examples, I am sure, you will not 
imitate, but even carefully avoid. (Same date.) 

Good Company.—You will always take care to keep the best 
company in the place where you are, which is the only use of travel- 
ing; and (by the way) the pleasures of a gentleman are only to be 
found in the best company; for that riot which low company, most 
falsely and impudently, call pleasure, is only the sensuality of a 
swine.(Same date.) 

Manly Defence to Rank.—People of a low, obscure education 
cannot stand the rays of greatness; they are frightened out of their 
wits when kings and great men speak to them; they are awkward, 
ashamed, and do not know what nor how to answer: whereas Jes 
honnétes gens are not dazzled by superior rank; they know and pay 
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all the respect that is due to it; but they do it without being discon- 
certed; and can converse just as easily with a king as with any one 
of his subjects. That is the great advantage of being introduced 
young into good company, and being used early to converse with 
one’s superiors. How many men have I seen here, who, after having 
had the full benefit of an English education, first at school and then 
at the university, when they have been presented to the king, did not 
know whether they stood upon their heads or their heels. (May 17, 
1748.) 

Vulgarity and Good Breeding at Court.—If the king spoke to them, 
they were annihilated; they trembled, endeavored to put their hands 
in their pockets and missed them, let their hats fall, and were 
ashamed to take them up; and, in short, put themselves in every atti- 
tude but the right; that is, the easy and natural one. The character- 
istic of a well-bred man is, to converse with his inferior without in- 
solence and with his superiors with respect and with ease. He talks 
to kings without concern; he trifles with women of the first condition, 
with familiarity, gaity, but respect; and converses with his equals, 
whether he is acquainted with them or not, upon general, common 
topics, that are not, however, quite frivolous, without the least con- 
cern of mind or awkwardness of body; neither of which can appear 
to advantage, but when they are perfectly easy. (Same date.) 

Filial Love to the Mother—vYou owe her not only duty, but like- 
wise great obligations, for her care and tenderness; and consequently 
cannot take too many opportunities of showing your gratitude. 
(Same date.) 

Consider Your Own Situation—You have not the advantage of 
rank and fortune to bear you up; I shall, very probably, be out of the 
world before you can properly be said to be in it. What then will 
you have to rely on but your own merit? That alone must raise 
you, and that alone will raise you, if you have but enough of it. I 
have often heard and read of oppressed and unrewarded merit, but 
I have oftener (I might say always) seen great merit make its way, 
and meet with its reward, to a certain degree at least, in spite of all 
difficulties. By merit I mean the moral virtues, knowledge and man- 
ners; as to the moral virtues, I say nothing to you; they speak best 
for themselves; nor can I suspect that they want any recommendation 
with you; I will, therefore only assure you that, without them, you 
will be most unhappy. (May 27, 1748.) 

Diplomatic Education—You must absolutely speak all the modern 
languages, as purely and correctly as the natives of the respective 
countries; for whoever does not speak a language perfectly and easily, 
will never appear to advantage in conversation, nor treat with others 
in it upon equal terms. As for French, you have it very well al- 
ready; and must necessarily, from the universal usage of that lan- 
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guage, know it better and better every day: so that I am in no pain 
about that. German, I suppose, you know pretty well by this time, 
and will be quite master of it before you leave Leipsig; at least I am 
sure you may. Italian and Spanish will come in their turns; and, 
indeed, they are both so easy, to one who knows Latin and French, 
that neither of them will cost you much time or trouble. (Same date.) 

Advantage of Manner.——Manners, though the last, and it may be 
the least ingredient of real merit, are, however, very far from being 
useless in its composition; they adorn, and give an additional force 
and lustre to both virtue and knowledge. They prepare and smooth 
the way for the progress of both; and are, I fear, with the bulk of 
mankind, more engaging than either. Remember, then, the infinite 
advantage of manners; cultivate and improve your own to the ut- 
most; good sense will suggest the great rules to you, good company 
will do the rest. (Same date.) 

Foreign Ministers—You are the only one I ever knew of this 
country, whose education was, from the beginning, calculated for the 
department of foreign affairs; in consequence of which, if you will 
invariably pursue, and diligently qualify yourself for that object, 
you may make yourself absolutely necessary to the government; and, 
after having received orders as a minister abroad, send orders, in 
your turn, as Secretary of State at home. Most of our ministers. 
abroad have taken up that department occasionally, without having 
ever thought of foreign affairs before—many of them, without speak- 
ing any one foreign language; and all of them without the manners 
which are absolutely necessary towards being well received and mak- 
ing a figure at foreign courts. (Same date.) 

How to be Considerable-—Upon the whole, if you have a mind to be 
considerable, and to shine hereafter, you must labor hard now. No 
quickness of parts, no vivacity, will do long, or go far, without a solid 
fund of knowledge; and that fund of knowledge will amply repay all the 
pains that you can take in acquiring it. Reflect seriously, within 
yourself, upon all this, and ask yourself, whether I can have any view, 
but your interest, in all that I recommend to you. (Same date.) 

The Pope’s Power.—Indulgences stood instead of armies, in the 
times of ignorance and bigotry; but now that mankind is better in- 
formed, the spiritual authority of the Pope is not only less regarded, 
but even despised, by the Catholic princes themselves; and his holi- 
ness is actually little more than Bishop of Rome. (May 31, 1748.) 

Papal Virtue.—Alexander VI., together with his natural son, Caesar 
Borgia, was famous for his wickedness, in which he, and his son 
too, surpassed all imagination. Their lives are well worth your 
reading. They were poisoned themselves by the poisoned wine which 


they had prepared for others; the father died of it, but Cesar re- 
covered. 
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Sixtus V. was the son of a swineherd, and raised himself to the 
popedom by his abilities; he was a great knave, but an able and a 
singular one. 

Here is history enough for to-day. (Same date.) 

Awkward Speech—Good God! if this ungraceful and disgraceful 
manner of speaking had, either by your negligence or mine, become 
habitual to you, as in a couple of years more it would have been, 
what a figure would you have made in company, or in a public 
assembly? Who would have liked you in the one, or have attended 
to you in the other? Read what Cicero and Quintilian say of enuncia- 
tion, and see what a stress they lay upon the gracefulness of it; nay, 
Cicero goes further, and even maintains that a good figure is neces- 
sary for an orator; and, particularly, that he must not be vastus; 
that is, overgrown and clumsy. He shows by it that he knew man- 
kind well, and knew the powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful 
manner. (June 21, 1748.) 

Enunctation.—Eloquence.—Your figure is a good one; you have 
no natural defect in the organs of speech; your address may be en- 
gaging, and your manner of speaking graceful, if you will; so that, if 
they are not so, neither I nor the world can ascribe it to any thing 
but your want of parts. What is the constant and just observation 
as to all actors upon the stage? Is it not, that those who have the 
best sense always speak the best, though they may happen not to have 
the best voices? They will speak plainly, distinctly, and with the 

proper emphasis, be their voices ever so bad. Had Roscius spoken 

quick, thick and ungracefully, I will answer for it that Cicero would 
not have thought him worth the oration which he made in his favor. 
Words were given us to communicate our ideas by; and there must 
be something inconceivably absurd in uttering them in such a manner 
of your parts by your speaking gracefully or ungracefully. If you 
understand them, I tell you truly and sincerely that I shall judge 
as that either people cannot understand them, or will not desire to 
have parts, you will never be at rest till you have brought yourself 
to a habit of speaking most gracefully; for I aver that it is in your 
power. (Same date.) 

Articulation —You will take care to open your teeth when you 
speak; to articulate every word distinctly; and to beg of Mr. Harte, 
Mr. Eliot, or whomever you speak to, to remind and stop you, if 
ever you fall into the rapid and unintelligible mutter. You will even 
read aloud to yourself, and tune your utterance to your own ear; 
and read at first much slower than you need to do, in order to cor- 
rect yourself of that shameful trick of speaking faster than you 
ought. 

Proper Carriage.—Next to graceful speaking, a genteel carriage 
and a graceful manner of presenting yourself are extremely neces- 
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sary, for they are extremely engaging; and carelessness in these 
points is much more unpardonable in a young fellow than affectation. 
It shows an offensive indifference about pleasing. I am told by one 
here, who has seen you lately, that you are awkward in your motions, 
and negligent of your person. I am sorry for both; and so will 
you, when it will be too late, if you continue so some time longer. 
Awkwardness of carriage is very alienating; and a total negligence 
of dress and air is an impertinent insult upon custom and fashion. 
(Same date.) 

Desert and Reward.—Deserve a great deal, and you shall have a 
great deal; deserve little, and you shall have but a little; and be good 
for nothing at all, and, I assure you, you shall have nothing at all. 

Solid knoweldge, as I have often told you, is the first and great 
foundation of your future fortune and character; for I never men- 
tion to you the two much greater points of religion and morality, be- 
cause I cannot possibly suspect you as to either of them. (July 1, 
1748.) 

No one Contemptible—Be convinced that there are no persons so 
insignificant and inconsiderable, but may some time or other, and in 
some thing or other, have it in their power to be of use to you; which 
they certainly will not, if you have once shown them contempt. (Same 
date.) 

The Folly of Contempt.—Wrongs are often forgiven, but contempt 
never is. Our pride remembers it for ever. It implies a discovery of 
weaknesses, which we are much more careful to conceal than crimes. 
Many a man will confess his crimes to a common friend, but I never 
knew a man who would tell his silly weaknesses to his most intimate 
one. As many a friend will tell us our faults without reserve, whe 
will not so much as hint at our follies; that discovery is too mortify- 
ing to our self-love, either to tell another, or to be told of, one’s 
self. You must, therefore, never expect to hear of your weaknessess, 
or your follies, from anybody but me; those I will take pains to dis- 
cever, and whatever I do, shall tell you of them. (Same date.) 

Good Nature.—Your school-fellow, Lord Pulteney, set out last 
week for Holland, and will, I believe, be at Leipsig soon after this 
letter. You will take care to be extremely civil to him, and to do 
him any service that you can, while you stay there; let him know that 
I wrote you to do so. As being older, he should know more than you; 
in that case, take pains to get up to him; but if he does not, take 
care not to let him feel his inferiority. He will find it out of him- 
self, without your endeavors; and that cannot be helped; but nothing 
is more insulting, more mortifying, and less forgiven, than avowedly 
to take pains to make a man feel a mortifying inferiority in knowledge, 
rank, fortune, etc. In the two last articles it is unjust, they not being 
in his power; and in the first it is both ill-bred and ill-natured. Good 
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_ breeding and good nature do incline us rather to help and raise people 
up to ourselves, than to mortify and depress them, and, in truth, 
our own private interest concurs in it, as it is making ourselves so 

many friends, instead of so many enemies. (July 6, 1748.) 

Les Attentions—The constant practice of what the French call 
les attentions is a most necessary ingredient in the art of pleasing; 
they flatter the self-love of those to whom they are shown; they en- 
gage, they captivate, more than things of much greater importance. 
The duties of social life every man is obliged to discharge; but these 
attentions are voluntary acts, the free-will offerings of good breeding 
and good nature; they are received, remembered, and returned as such. 
Women, particularly, have a right to them; and any omission in that 
respect is downright ill breeding. (Same date.) 

_ An Educational Test.—Tell me what Greek and Latin books you 
can now read with ease. Can you open Demosthenes at a venture, 
and understand him? Can you get through an oration of Cicero, or 
a satire of Horace, without difficulty? What German book do you 
read to make yourself master of that language? And what French 
books do you read for your amusement? Pray give me a particular 
and true account of all this; for I am not indifferent as to any one 
thing that relates to you. (Same date.) 

Lazy Minds—There are sorts of understandings; one of which 
hinders a man from ever being considerable, and the other commonly 
makes him ridiculous; I mean the lazy mind, and the trifling, frivolous 
mind. Yours, I hope, is neither. The lazy mind will not take the 
_ trouble of going to the bottom of any thing; but, discouraged by the 
difficulties (and every thing worth knowing or having is attended with 
some), stops short, contents itself with easy and, consequently, super- 
ficial knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a small 
degree of trouble. These people either think or represent most things 
as impossible; whereas few things are so to industry and activity. 
(July 26, 1748.) 

Resolution—But difficulties seems to them (lazy people) impos- 
sibilities, or at least they pretend to think them so, by way of excuse 
for their laziness. An hour’s attention to the same object is too 
laborious for them; they take everything in the light in which it first 
presents itself, never considering it in all its different views; and, in 
short, never think it thorough. The consequence of this is, that when 
they come to speak upon these subjects before people who have con- 
sidered them with attention, they only discover their own ignorance 
and laziness, and lay themselves open to answers that put them in 
confusion. Do not then be discouraged by the first difficulties, but 
contra audentior ito; and resolve to go to the bottom of all those 
things which every gentleman ought to know well. (Same date.) 

Conversation.—When you are in company, bring the conversation to 
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some useful subject, but d portée of that company. Points of history, 
matters of literature, the customs of particular countries, the several 
orders of knighthood, as Teutonic, Maltese, etc., are surely better 
subjects of conversation than the weather, dress, or fiddle-faddle 
stories, that carry no information along with them. The characters 
of kings and great men are only to be learned in conversation; for 
they are never fairly written during their lives. (Same date.) 

Always Ask.—Never be ashamed nor afraid of asking questions; 
for if they lead to information, and if you accompany them with some 
excuse, you will never be reckoned an impertinent or rude questioner. 
All those things, in the common course of life, depend entirely upon — 
the manner; and in that respect the vulgar saying is true, “That one — 
man may better steal a horse, than another look over the hedge.” 
(Same date.) 

Two Heads.—I am very glad that Mr. Lyttleton approves of my 
new house, and particularly of my Canonical pillars. My bust of 
Cicero is a very fine one, and well preserved; it will have the best 
place in my library, unless, at your return, you bring me over as good 
a modern head of your own, which I should like still better. I can 
tell you that I shall examine it as attentively as ever antiquary did 
an old one. (Same date.) 

A Picture.—Duval, the jeweler, is arrived, and was with me three 
or four days ago. You will easily imagine that I asked him a few 
questions concerning you; and I will give you the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, upon the whole, I was very well pleased with the account he 
gave me. But, though he seemed to be much in your interest, yet he 
fairly owned to me that your utterance was rapid, thick, and ungrace- 
ful. I can add nothing to what I have already said upon this subject: 
but I can and do repeat the absolute necessity of speaking distinctly 
and gracefully. (Aug. 2, 1748.) 

Diet—He tells me that you are pretty fat for one of your age; 
this you should attend to in a proper way; for if, while very young, 
you should grow fat, it would be troublesome, unwholesome, and un- 
graceful: you should therefore, when you have time, take very strong 
exercise, and in your diet avoid fattening things. All malt liquors fat- 
ten, or at least bloat; and I hope you do not deal much in them. 
(Same date.) 
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